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BE TRUE TO THYSELF. 


BY RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 


Belshazzar was seated at night in his hall, 

And thousands around him obeyed at his call; 

In the midst streamed from fountains the ruby red wine, 

For the throne of the King was the Bacchanal’s shrine ; 

When the sentence was written in letters of flame, 

‘Thou art weighed and found wanting!’ and splendor and 
fame 

In the balance of Justice were counted as naught— 

He was false to himself and his ruin was wrought. 


A ruler as strong, the Recluse of Ferney,* 

O’er the Empire of Mind held a limitless sway, 
And far as the light of Intelligence shone 

Still the great and the noble his influence own; 
But his soul was a sepulchre, dreary and dim, 
And fearful their end all who trusted in him: 
Against virtue and truth he unceasingly warred, 
He was false to himself and himself he abhorred. 


The young and the bold wander forth from their homes; 
The student pores over the black-lettered tomes, 

The mariner braves, to win silver and gold, 

The fierce torrid sun and the terrible cold, 

And the soldier, the statesman, the poet, all pine 

On their brows the perennial laurel to twine ; 

But when all is gained, when the strife is all past, 

If false to themselves, oh what win they at last! 


The poor man, the fettered, the slave in the mines, 

Down deep in the earth where the sun never shines, 

Yea, he whom the bigot has doomed to expire 

In agony over the slow-mounting fire, 

Feels upspringing within him a fountain of joy r 
Which no pain and no peril can ever destroy ; 

The world did not give and it cannot divest— 

He is true to himself, and by Truth he is blest. 


The base, craven-hearted, quail under the blow 

The strong give the weak and the proud give the low, 
But he who can back on a true spirit fall, 

No wrong can excite and no danger appal ; 

The vision of ofhers is bound by the sky, 

But he far beyond it a home can descry, 

And he knows that by Truth he its glories shall win—, 
He who’s false to himself can ne’er enter therein. 


Hold fast on thyself! what though perils assail, 

And thou standest alone in the pitiless gale, 

Thou art lord of one soul, thou art king of one realm, 
Which no strong arm can conquer, no wave overwhelm, 
That shall last and grow brighter as nations decay, 

That shall flourish, still young, when the stars fade away, 
If true to thyself, thou thyself dost control— 

OH, THERE Is NO EMPIRE SO GREAT AS THE SOUL! 


New York, Oct. 1840. 
* Voltaire. 
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POPE. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


That system of compensation,which is thought 

by many, to balance the apparent inequalities of 
human destiny, is strikingly illustrated in the case 

of Alexander Pope. Born in obscurity, he achieved 

a great reputation—extremely feeble in frame, his 

mind was singularly energetic—cut off by defor- 

mity from many accomplishments, he gave to his 

intellectual efforts an unrivalled elegance. Who 

would have imagined, in contemplating the delicate 

and misshapen child, that life, by any possibility, 

could prove any thing to him but a weary expe- 

rience, whose monotony would be totally unre- 

lieved? Yet glance at the adventures of his poeti- 

cal career, and in number and variety,they will be 

found equal to those of many a hale knight or wild 

votary of fashion. At what a tender age he re- 

nounced the dictation of masters, assumed the reins 
of education, and resolutely launched into the pro- 
fession of a poet! How soon he was engaged in a 
quarrel with Ambrose Phillips, and what a long sa- 
tirical contest ensued with Dennis and Cibber! Then 
followed his intimacy with Lady Montague; their 
fierce encounters of wit; their friendship, correspon- 
dence, and mutual enmity. These and similar scenes 
of literary animosity, were brightened by friendly 
intercourse with Gay, Swift, and Bolingbroke : and 
relieved by long periods of study and composition, 
visits to noblemen, short journeys, and domestic 
duties. And thus the weak and diminutive poet, 
managed to rise above the dull existence, his or- 
ganization seemed to ensure, and to find abundance 
of interest in the excitement of critical warfare 
and the pursuit of poetical renown. It is a won- 
derful evidence of the power of mind, that this 
blighted germ of humanity—who was braced in 
canvass in order to hold himself upright—put to 
bed and undressed all his life like a child—often 
unable to digest the luxuries he could not deny 
himself, or to keep his eyes open at the honorable 
tables to which his talents alone gave him access— 
should yet be the terror of his foes, the envy of his 
rivals, and the admiration of his friends. He could 
not manage the sword he so ostentatiously dis- 
played in society, but he wielded a pen whose caus- 
tic satire was amply adequate to minister either to 
his self-defence or revenge. He was ‘sent into 
this breathing world but half made up,’ and calls 
his existence ‘a long disease ;’ but Nature atoned 
for the unkindness, by endowing him with a judg- 
ment marvellous for its refined correctness». He 





could not enjoy with his neighbors the healthful ex- 
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ercises of the chase ; but while they were pursuing 
a poor hare, with whose death ended the sport, his 
mind was borne along in a race of rhyme, destined 
to.carry his name with honor to posterity. He 
never laughed heartily; but while weaving his he- 
roics, forgot pain, weariness and the world. In 
the street, he was an object of pity—at his desk, a 
king.” His head was early deprived of hair, and 
ached severely almost every day of his life} but 
his eyes were singularly expressive ; and his voice 
uncommonly melodious. In youth he suffered the 
decrepitude of age, but at the same time gave evi- 
dence of mental precocity and superior sense. He 
was unequal to a personal rencontre with those who 
ridiculed his works ; but he has bestowed upon them 
an immortal vengeance in the Dunciad. His un- 
fortunate person shut him out from the triumphs of 
gallantry, but his talents and reputation long se- 
cured him the society and professed friendship of 
the most brilliant woman of the day ; and obtained 
for him, during most of his life, the faithful care 
and companionship of Martha Blount. He never 
knew the buoyancy of spirit which good health in- 
duces, but was very familiar with that keen delight 
that springs from successful mental enterprize. 
He could not command the consideration attached 
to noble birth ; but, on the strength of his intellee- 
tual endowments, he was always privileged to tax 
the patience of his titled acquaintance for his own 
convenience and pleasure. 

Men of letters have been called a race of crea- 
tures of a nature between the two sexes. Pope is 
a remarkable exemplification of the idea. There 
is a tone of decided manliness in the strong sense 
which characterizes his productions, and a truly 
masculine vigor in the patient application with 
which he opposed physical debility. His disposi- 
tion on the other hand was morbidly vain. He 
was weak enough to indulge an ambition for dis- 
tinguished acquaintance, and a most effeminate ca- 
price swayed his attachments and enmities. Ano- 
ther prominent trait increased his resemblance to 
the female sex. I allude to a quality which the 
phrenologists call secretiveness. In its healthy 
exercise its operation is invaluable. To its influ- 
ence is ascribed much of that address and tact, in 
which women are so superior tomen. ‘The latter, 
in ordinary affairs, generally adopt a very direct 
course. ‘They confide in strength rather than 
policy. They overlook lesser means in the con- 
templation of larger ends. This, indeed, is partly 
owing to their position. Nature always gives ad- 
ditional resources where the relation is that of the 
pursued rather than the pursuers. Hence, the in- 
sight into character—the talent for observation— 
the skill in tracing motives and anticipating re- 
sults, which belong to women. It is the abuse 
however of this trait that is obvious in Pope. 
There seems little question that he was an artful 
man. He made use of the most unnecessary strata- 








gems to compass a simple favor. His cunning, 
indeed, was chiefly directed to the acquisition of 
fame; but nothing subtracts more from our sense 
of reputation, than a conviction that it is an exclu- 
sive end to its possessor. ‘Truly great men never 
trouble themselves about their fame. They press 
bravely on in the path of honor and leave their re- 
nown to take care of itself. It succeeds as cer- 
tainly as any law of nature. All elevated spirits 
have a calm confidence in this truth. Washington 
felt it in the darkest hour of the revolution, and 
Shakspeare unconsciously realized it when he con- 
cluded his last play, and went quietly down to 
finish his days in the country. Pope was a gifted 
mortal, but he was not of this calibre. He thought 
a great deal about his reputation. He was not sa- 
tisfied merely to labor for it, and leave the result. 
He disputed its possession inch by inch with the 
critics, and resorted to a thousand petty tricks to 
secure its enjoyment. The management he dis- 
played in order to publish his letters, is an instance 
in point. No one can read them without feeling 
they were written for more eyes than those of his 
correspondents. ‘There is a labored smartness, a 
constant exhibition of fine sentiment, which is 
strained and unnatural. His repeated deprecation 
of motives of aggrandizement, argues ‘a thinking 
too precisely’ on the very subject; and no man, 
whose chief ambition was to gain a few dear 
friends would so habitually proclaim it. These 
tender and delicate aspirations live in the secret 
places of the heart. They are breathed in lonely 
prayers, and uttered chiefly in quiet sighs. Scarcely 
do they obtain natural expression amid the details 
of a literary correspondence. True sentiment. is 
modest. It may tinge the conversation and give a 
feeling tone to the epistle, but it makes not a con- 
fessional of every sentry-box, or gallery. The 
letters of Pope leave upon the mind an impression 
of f affectation. Doubtless they contain much that 
is sincere in sentiment and candid in opinion, but 
the general effect lacks the freedom and heartiness 
of genuine letter-writing. Many of the bard’s 
foibles should be ascribed to his bodily ailments, 
and the indulgence which he always commanded. 
Nor should we forget that he proved himself above 
literary servility—and was, in many instances, a 
most faithful friend, and always an exemplary son. 


Pope was the poet of wit and fancy, rather than of » 


enthusiasm and — imagination. His invention is 
often brilliant, but never grand. He rarely ex- 
cites any sentiment of sublimity, but often one of 
pleasure. There is little in his poetry that seems 
the offspring of emotion. He never appears to 
have written from overpowering impulse. His 
finest verses have an air of premeditation. 
are not swept away by a torrent of individual pas- 
sion as in Byron, nor melted by a natural senti- 
ment as in Burns, nor exalted by a grandeur of 
imagery as in Milton. We read Pope with a regu- 
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lar pulse. He often provokes a smile, but never 
calls forth a tear. His rationality approves itself to 
our understanding—his fancifulness excites our ap- 
plause ; but the citadel of the soul is uninvaded? 
We perceive, unawares perhaps, that books have 
quickened the bard’s conception far more than ex- 
perience. It may be fairly doubted whether Pope 
possessed, in any great degree, the true poetical 
sensibility to nature. He thought more of his own 
domains than becomes a true son of the muse, and 
had a most unpoetical regard for money, as well as 
contempt for poverty. His favorite objects of 
contemplation, were Alexander Pope and Twicken- 
ham. We cannot wonder that he failed as an edi- 
tor of Shakspeare. Few objects or scenes of the 
outward world, awoke feelings in his bosom “ too 
deep for tears.” He never claimed such fellow- 


ship with the elements as to fancy himself ‘a por- 


tion of the tempest.’ It is true he describes well ; 
but where the materials of his pictures are not bor- 
rowed, they resemble authentic nomenclatures more 
than genial sketches. He does not personify na- 
ture with the ardor of avotary. He never follows 
with a lover’s perception the phases of a natural 
phenomenon. The Evening Wind might have 
cooled his brow forever, ere he would have been 
prompted to trace its course with the grateful fond- 
ness of Bryant. He might have lived upon the 
sea-coast, and never revelled in its grandeur as did 
the Peer, and passed a daisy every day, nor felt the 
meek appeal of its lowly beauty, as did the Plough- 
man. Even in his letters, Pope depicts scenery 
with a very cool admiration; and never seems to 
associate it with any sentiment of moral interest. 
Where any thing of this appears, it ds borrowed. 
The taste of Pope was evidently artificial to the 
last degree. He delighted in a grotto decked out 
with looking-glass and colored stones, as much as 
Wordsworth in a mountain-path, or Scott in a bor- 
der antiquity. The Rape of the Lock is consid- 
ered his most characteristic production, and abounds 
with brilliant fancy and striking invention. But to 
what is it devoted? The celebration of a trivial 
incident in fashionable life. Its inspiration is not 
of the grove, but the boudoir. It is not bright with 
the radiance @f truth, but with the polish of art. 
It breathes not the fragrance of wild-flowers, but 
the fumes of tea. It displays not the simple fea- 
tures of nature, but the paraphernalia of the toilet. 
We know what the heroine wears and what she 
does, but must conjecture her peculiar sentiments, 
and make out of the details of her dress and cir- 
cumstances an idea of her character. 


On her white breast, a sparkling cross she wore 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 


Faultless lines indeed, and they ring most har- 
moniously; but the poet of feeling would have 
thrilled us with his description of Belinda’s charms, 
and the poet of imagination would have carried us 








beneath both the cross and the bosom it adorned, 
to the young heart of the maiden, and made us 
‘leap on its pants triumphant.’ Yet this poem is 
an extraordinary proof of Pope’s fancy. He has 
invented a long story out of a single and not very 
interesting fact; and he has told this tale in lan- 
guage the most choice, and rhymes the most cor- 
rect. The poem is like the fruits and flowers of 
precious stones set in the exquisite pietradura ta- 
bles of Italy,—clear, fanciful, rarely combined, but 
unwarmed with any glow of nature; and better 
calculated to awaken admiration than excite sym- 
pathy. 

It is usual to speak of Pope as a poet of the 
past—one whose peculiarities have given place to 
a new order of things. But we have ever repre- 
sentatives of his school, both in literature and life. 
Men who have cultivated their manners to an ele- 
gant degree of plausibility—orators who have be- 
come masters of an engaging elocution; the grace 
of which wins us from criticism and reflection— 
poets who have perfectly learned how to versify, 
and have more sense than sensibility, more wit 
than enthusiasm, more fancy than imaginative pow- 
er;—such are legitimate disciples of Pope. They 
are useful, attractive—often delightful beings—and 
effect much in their way; but humanity can be 
‘touched to finer issues’ than these conventional 
though brilliant accomplishments. The truthful 
aspirant ; the mind elevated by great views and 
aims ; the spontaneous and overflowing soul—such 
spirits as Milton, Burns, Coleridge, and Lamb— 
awaken a profounder regard. ‘The Essay on Man 
contains many truisms, a long array of common- 
place facts, and a few interesting truths. The 
theory it unfolds, whether the poet’s or borrowed, 
affords little consolation to an ardent and sensitive 
mind. Pope cherished no very tender or compre- 
hensive views of his race. His observation ena- 
bled him only to ‘ catch the manners living as they 
rise ;’ and accordingly many of his couplets have 
passed into proverbs. He inquires 


‘of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason, but from what we know?’ 


A curious query for a poet whose distinction it is 
to enjoy the insight of a generous imagination, and 
whose keen sympathies take him constantly from 
the narrow limits of the actual, soften the angles of 
mere logical perception, and ‘round them with a 
sleep’-—the sweet-and dreamy repose of poetical 
reverie. Pope sings not of 
Hopes and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 


And gentle wishes long subdued, | 
Subdued and cherished long. 


The Epistle to Abelard breathes indeed the tremu- 
lous faith of love, and paints, not uneffectively, the 
struggle of that passion in a mortal’s heart: but 
the bard himself refers us to the original letter for 
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the sentiment of the poem. Even the pious invo- 
cation of ‘The Dying Christian to his Soul,’ was 
written with a view to other effusions of a similar 
nature. ‘The Translations and Imitations of Pope, 
greatly outweigh his original pieces—a sufficient 
proof that poetry was to him more of an art than 
an impulse. The Iliad, however little it may cre- 
dit his scholarship and fidelity to the original, is 
truly an extraordinary evidence of his facility in 
versifying, and of his patient industry. Pope’s ideal 
lay almost wholly in language. He thought that 

‘ True expression like the unchanging sun, 

Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon, 

It gilds all objects, but it alters none.’ 
To him we are mainly indebted for a new revela- 
tion of the capabilities of English heroic verse. 
He gave the most striking examples of his favorite 
theory, that ‘sound should seem an echo to the 
sense.’ He carried out the improvement in dic- 
tion which Dryden commenced ; and while Addison 
was producing beautiful specimens of reformed 
prose, Pope gave a polish and point to verse before 
unknown. When the vast number of his couplets 
are considered, their fastidious correctness is truly 
astonishing. How many examples occur to the 
memory of his correct and musical rhymes, ringing 
like the clear chimes of a favorite bell through a 
frosty atmosphere! How often do we forget the 
poverty of the thought—the familiarity of the 
image—the triteness of the truths they convey, in 
the fascinating precision of the verse! It be- 
comes, indeed, wearisome at length from sameness; 
and to be truly enjoyed must be only resorted to 
occasionally. ‘The poetical diction of Pope resem- 
bles mosaic-work. His words, like the materials 
of that art, are fitted together with a marvellous 
nicety. The pictures formed are vivid, exact, and 
skilful. The consummate tact thus displayed charms 
the fancy, and suggests a degree of patient and 
tasteful labor which excites admiration. The best 
mosaic paintings have a fresh vivacity of hue, and 
a distinctness of outline, which gratifies the eye ; but 
we yield a higher tribute to the less formal and 
more spiritual products of the pencil. And such is 
the distinction between Pope and more imaginative 
poets. The bright enamel of his rhymes is like 
a frozen lake over which we glide, as a skaiter be- 
fore the wind, surrounded by a glittering landseape 
of snow. There is a pleasing exhilaration in our 
course, but little glow of heart or exultation of soul. 
The poetry of a deeper and less artificial school is 
like that lake in a summer evening, upon whose 
tide we float in a pleasure-boat, looking upon the 
flowering banks, the warm sunset, and the coming 
forth of the stars. ‘T'o appreciate justly the perfec- 
tion to which Pope carried the heroic verse, it is only 
necessary to consider how few subsequent rhymers 
have equalled him. He created a standard in this 
department which is not likely soon to be super- 
seded. Other and less studied metres have since 





come into vogue, but this still occupies and must 
retain an important place. It is doubtless the best 
for an occasional poem intended for oral delivery. 
Few can manage the Spenserian stanza with ef- 
fect—and blank verse often wearies an audience. 
There is a directness in the heroic metre admira- 
bly adapted for immediate impression. ‘The thought 
is converged to bright sallies within its brief limits, 
and the quickly succeeding rhymes sweeten the 
sentiment to the ear. Finely chosen words are 
very effective in the heroic measure, and images 
have a striking relievo. For bold appeal, and 
keen satire, this medium is unsurpassed ; and it is 
equally susceptible of touching melody. Witness 
Byron’s description of the dead Medora, and Camp- 
bell’s protest against skepticism. Rogers and our 
own Sprague have won their fairest laurels in he- 
roic verse. With this school of poetry, Pope is 
wholly identified. He most signally exhibited its 
resources, and to him is justly ascribable the honor 
of having made it the occasion of refining the Eng- 
lish language. He illustrates the power of cor- 
rectness—the effect of precision. His examples 
have done much to put to shame careless habits of 
expression. He was a metrical essayist of excel- 
lent sense, rare fancy, and bright wit. He is the 
apostle of legitimate rhyme—one of the true mas- 
ters of the art of verse. 





CORINNA’S LAST SONG. 


“ Rappelez-vous quelquefois mes vers, mon ame y est 
empreinte; mais des muses fatales, l’amour et le malheur, 
ont inspiré mes derniers chants !” 


One gush of music more! one trembling strain 
Of thy rich melody’s triumphant swell! 
One parting peal!—from those bright lips again, 
Let genius breathe its beautiful farewell ! 
We feel thou’rt fading; that quick-flushed cheek 
And kindled eye reveal, thy lot is cast— 
But yet once more let Inspiration speak 
Her thrilling tones, to bring us back the past! 
O! child of Song! thy wild-bird music shed 
Ere the silver cord be severed, the gifted voice be fled ! 


“Ye ask in vain; alas! long hath departed 
The power to answer even this desire ; 

How can the languid one, the weary-hearted, 
Wake tones of triumph from the living lyre ? 


‘No more for me its magic chords will thrill, 
In gushing sounds of hope and rapture swelling ; 
Lost is the spell that erst your hearts could fill, 
Vanished the spirit once within me dwelling. 


* All hath gone by, and now, my fate is spoken; 
But mourn ye not the darkness of my doom: 

O! did ye know how much in life is broken, 
Ye would not wish me to live on in gloom. 


“I go, sweet friends! but let fond dreams of me, 
And what I have been, be around ye still; 

And may the mental strife whose wreck ye see, 
With warning lessons every memory fill! 
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« Fain would I grant the final strain ye crave, 
Fain would I leave an echo still to he, 

Where first I wore the laurel crown ye gave, 
Where sprung the love whose fatal trace ye see! 


‘| die, and leave ye nothing to recall 

Even to him, my genius, or my song— 
One passion centre eloquence, and all 

The glorious gifts that to my mind belong. 


« But let Corinna’s name yet win a thought 
From those who knew her in her prouder days ; 
And may some cluld of song, less sadly fraught, 
Yet gild her memory with a poet’s praise. 
O! let her verses in your kind thoughts dwell, 
Her soul is in them, as in this farewell !” a a 





ARABELLA STUART. 


Her life was like a troubled dream, 
Where pleasure’s light has not a gleam ; 
Where night and pain together meet ; 
Where hope flies off with pinions fleet. 
When waked she from this dream of pain? 
When came that day, like summer rain 
Unto the parched and withered flower ? 
When came that calm and happy hour? 
Ne’er until she had breathed her last, 
"Till life’s last breath away had passed ; 
"Till body and soul had ceased forever 
To dwell on this dear earth together : 
When they had parted forever more— 
O then that troubled dream was o’er. 
Wdliamsburg, Va. G. 





PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


[It is a principle with us to keep our pages open 
for the courteous examination of any subject to 
which they may have invited discussion. We 
accordingly publish the following communication 
from one of our correspondents. In justice to the 
gentleman, whose paper on Shelley is the theme 
of remark, we annex the following extract from a 
letter in reply to one informing him of the impres- 
sion his article had given to some of our readers. ] 


e . Ed. Mess. 


“Your letter informing me of the manner in which some 
5 of your readers have seen fit to regard my remarks on 
“Shelley, is at hand. I am ata loss to conceive how any 
“candid or discriminating mind can view the article in 
“question as a defence of Shelley’s opinions. It was in- 
“tended rather to place the man himself in a more just point 
“of view, than that which common prejudice assigns him. 
“f only contend that mere opinions—especially those of 
“early youth, do not constitute the only or the best criterion 
“of character. I have spoken in defence rather of Shelley’s 
“tendencies and real purposes, than of his theories, and en- 
“deavored to vindicate what was truly lovely and noble in 
“his nature. To these gifts and graces the many have long 


“his boyish infidelity and little of his mature opinions, 
“ much of his vile principles and little of his kind acts and 
“elevated sentiments. That 1 have attempted to call at- 
“tention to these characteristics of the poet, | cannot re- 
“gret; and to me such a course seems perfectly consistent 
“with a rejection of his peculiar views of society and re- 
“ligion. These we know were in a great degree visionary 
“and contrary to well-established principles of human 
“nature. Still they were ever undergoing modifications, 
“and his heart often anticipated the noblest teachings 
“of faith. A careful study of the life and writings of 
“Shelley will narrow the apparent chasm between him 
“and the acknowledged ornaments of our race. [t will 
“ead us to trace much that is obnoxious in his views to 
“an aggravated experience of ill, and to discover in the 
“inmost sanctuary of his soul much to venerate and love, 
“much that will sanctify the genius which the careless 
“and bigoted regard as having been wholly desecrated.” 


SHELLEY. 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH, 


Mr. T. W. Wuire. 

Dear Sir,—In your Southern Literary Messen- 
ger for June, 1840, I read with pleasure not un- 
mingled with regret, an interesting article from 
the pen of H. T. Tuckerman, entitled Shelley. I 
read it with pleasure, for the brilliancy of its style, 
and regret that he should have employed such a 
pen, in defence of such opinions. 

I shall not attempt a detailed reply to the revolt- 
ing opinions of the Shelley school, nor furnish an 
antidote to the concealed poison in the honey of 
the author of the article ; but content myself with 
a few queries and remarks which it suggested. 
The writer says, “ it is easy to imagine a state 
of society in which such a being might freely de- 
velop and felicitously realise principles and endow- 
ments so full of promise.” 

So it is: but what society could exist based upon 
‘the principles advocated by Shelley, and which 
he adopted second-hand from Mary Woolstoncraft 
and Godwint They and their followers would 
resolve society into its original elements, make 
man a solitary savage prowling the wilderness 
and drawn to his species only by his instincts. 
Imperfect as human institutions undoubtedly are, 
they still owe their origin to those principles im- 
planted in the human breast by the Creator, the 
result of which was designed to be, that mankind 
should dwell in families; and the laws that have 
grown out of this state of things, are but so many 
barriers erected by wisdom and experience to hold 
in check the omnipotence of human passion; they 
are the tones of a voice coming up from the se- 
pulchres of the olden time, and proclaiming the 
weakness and injustice of mere reason, when op- 
posed to temptation and opportunity. The res- 
traints of those laws are unfelt by the pure-minded 
and intellectual ; the clanking chain is heard only 
when the sensual and licentious have involved 





“been blinded. We have heard much of Shelley’s atheisti- 


“eal philosophy and little of his benevolent heart, much of themselves in its toils. 
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But it is not necessary to imagine any Utopian 
state of society, in which a man endowed like Shel- 
ley must be placed—in order to do justice to his 
genius. Who amongst ourselves cannot imagine 
some ideal land in which our wildest dreams of 
human felicity might have been realized? But what 
is all this but the selfishness of egotism, the shrink- 
ing from our portion of the burdens of life, the 
weakness of recoil 2t its salutary discipline? If 
we faint under the Lurden, it proves nothing but 
our own pusillanimity. ‘The more noble the spirit, 
the greater is its endurance. 

Shelley found himself one of the great human 
family, with claims upon its charities, and rights to 
be respected. It was a mutual obligation. The 
test of his greatness should have been sought in 
the calmness and majesty with which he went 
forth to the performance of a holy mission, to pu- 
rify himself, and to elevate others; it should have 
been sought, not in the feverish, aimless desire to 
unsettle, but to build up—to lose self in enlarged 
philanthropy. 

What boy, especially one gifted, is without his 
visionary dreams and wild speculations? But can 
the wise and good reverence them? Can they re- 
gard them other than as the ebullitions of youth- 
ful passion and inexperience? Happy those, who 
find some gentle mentor to guide their vacillating 
footsteps and pour oil upon the troubled waters. 
Poor Shelley found no hand stretched out to aid 
him along the dizzy height whither his own reck- 
lessness had conducted him; and he paced it with 
fearless feet though the burning lava rolled be- 
neath him and scorched him with its heat. 

Again, says Mr. Tuckerman, “All social reform- 
ers must expect to be misinterpreted and reviled.” 

Ought Shelley to be called a reformer '—to be 
placed side by side with those great benefactors of 
mankind? He helped to unsettle, but can it be 
called, to reform. And then he was but the echo, 
rather than the victim of others. 

Again—* The most obnoxious of Shelley’s opi- 
nions, was his non-concurrence in the prevalent 
system of religion.” Non-concurrence is an ex- 
ceedingly mild term for the most revolting, I was 
about to say, Atheism, were not the idea itself a 
contradiction, but the most revolting rejection of 
the sublime truths of the Christian Religion, and 
all Divine Revelation. And can even this be con- 
sidered more obnoxious than his contempt and 
open war upon the institution of marriage ! 

I forbear to follow the author through his laby- 
rinth of defence and palliation, and can only re- 
gret that a writer like Mr. Tuckerman, so well 
prepared to understand and appreciate the true 
elements of genius, drawn as he is towards it by 
the bonds of fraternity, should have employed the 
hybla of his pen in the defence of a cause so unholy. 
But let me drop the thankless office of critic. 

The history of Shelley is a painful comment 


upon his own principles. Gifted and enthusiastic, 
he embarked upon his career of doubt and gloom 
while scarcely emerging from boyhood. Acute, 
and delighting in metaphysical subtleties, he pro- 
pounded questions of grave and momentous im- 
port, with a startling recklessness of all conse- 
quences, and at an age when the intellect is quick 
to detect apparent errors but slow to perceive the 
harmonies of truth ; when a busy curiosity demands 
the why of everything, and the immature under- 
standing is slow to give its response: at an age 
when none reason profoundly, however smart aud 
penetrating they may appear ; when difficulties are 
started and truths unperceived. 

He reminds one of the child upon its mother’s 
knee, who, even then, is disporting itself with mys- 
teries, its eye drooping sadly under the weight of 
its own incomprehensibie existence, as it asks 
with hushed voice, ‘“*‘ Mother, who made God?” 
The greatest philosopher, like the little child, must 
veil his face in silence. The “idea of a Deity 
involves its reality,” is the language of Coleridge ; 
and we must leave the mystery of the God-head, 
for the duties comprised in our own being, and 
which he that runneth may read. Thus, without 
the submission, Shelley had all the inquisitiveness 
of a little child. He plunged into mysteries, 
which the human mind can never make less so, 
and involved himself in darkness which he had 
helped to create, till he was unable to perceive the 
one ray of truth which if steadily regarded would 
have grown brighter and brighter till the perfect 
day. 

Embittered by his expulsion from the University, 
full of doubts, and vague aspirations, the writings 
of Godwin at once found their way to the heart 
of one who believed he had suffered persecution 
in the cause of truth. His reckless inexperi- 
ence, with his contempt for established modes of 
thinking, were a rich soil for the reception of such 
doctrines. 

Let us mark the results, first premising that with 
Shelley, deplorable as they were, such doctrines 
would be less likely to do harm than with a mind 
of a lower construction. 

We are told that in Italy, the elevated moral 
sense and intellectuality of Shelley wrought hap- 
pily upon the character of Lord Byron, and drew 
him from those excesses into which he was in- 
clined to plunge. Very likely ; Shelley’s sense of 
the beautiful, and of the proprieties of. things 
would never suffer him to degrade himself to mere 
animal gratifications. His nature was too noble 
for this. The divinity within him still uttered its 
still small voice. His life is a comment upon his 
principles. While yet a boy we find him expelled 
the University, not for insubordination, but for 
what we will not pervert by calling liberal dis- 








cussions, but atheistical. No one will attempt to 
justify this. We find him disowned by his father, 
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himself a husband and a father ; having “ put love; 
in bondage,” as he says, only out of respect for | 
public opinion, while yet in his minority. Here was | 
a boy, with the experience of a life, persecution—if 


so pleased to call it—estranged affections, love, 
and responsibility. 

Hitherto he can scarcely be said to have acted 
upon the principles he had embraced. The re- 
sults were yet to be developed. Accordingly, we 
find him in all the anxiety and trepidation of an 
elopement with Mary Godwin, the daughter of 
Mary Woolstoncraft ; leaving his wife and child 
desolate, and one ere long to behold the light but 
never a father’s face. Broken-hearted and des- 
pairing, his poor wife commits suicide. We are 
told this circumstance affected Shelley most pain- 
fully, and he regretted he had not chosen a woman 
of higher intellect, who could better appreciate 
one constituted as he was. Is not this the very 
refinement of cruelty and cold-hearted selfishness ? 
Intellect to appreciate him! and where was she, 
the deserted and broken hearted, to find a solace 
for her own outraged affections! He reproaches 
not his own turpitude, but the helpless victim 
whose heart had been garnered up in him for a 
want of intellect. 

Here is the comment. Such were the carrying 
out of his doctrines in his own life, with all his 
vaunted intellect and love for the elevated and 
beautiful. If such are to be the results in one 
case only, should not a close observer of human 
nature, a far-seeing spectator of principles and ac- 
tions, be led to ponder well the premises that lead 
to conclusions so appalling? Will not the truly 
wise reflect that it is easier to detect an evil than 
to apply the remedy? That when we enter the 
precincts of truth, it should be with uncovered 
head and the shoes from off our feet, that the dust 
of error may not be brought therein? It is easy 
to pull down, but difficult worthily to build up. It 
is easier to teach men to cavil than to think. We 
should stretch out the hand to lay it upon the ark 
of human law with fear and trembling. 

If Shelley suffered wrong from society, it was 
but the natural reaction of the wrong he inflicted. 
He was melancholy, and sometimes desponding ; 
he imputed this to’ the injuries inflicted by others. 
It was but the wrong he was doing his own na- 
ture. It was the hungering and thirsting of his 
own immortal spirit, crying out for its appropriate 
aliment—its bread of life. He was weighed down 
by his own brooding immortality, which he was 
trampling in the dust. 

Shelley was benevolent and forgiving; could he 
be otherwise, who took the Holy Saviour for the 
model of his conduct? He acknowledged the 
beauty of his precepts, though he denied their Di- 
vine original. And in this acknowledgment we 
detect the germ of truth that might, had his life 
been spared, have expanded into the green luxu- 





riance of reverential faith. But the waters of the 
Mediterranean closed over him at the age of thirty, 
when perhaps his best existence seemed about 
to commence. He died, leaving his name to be a 
wonder and a sorrowing upon the earth. Let us 
do homage to the god-like stamp of genius, the 
image and superscription thereof, but weep that 
one thus endowed should have failed to render 
unto God the things that are God’s. 

We cannot claim for Shelley the most enlarged 
and comprehensive order of intellect; he was too 
fond of theory and regardless of consequences. 
He might have speculated for himself, but he was 
unfit to teach others. We have seen that his own 
pure intellect was insufficient to provect him from 
the evils of his own system, and he ought thence 
to have inferred what its effect would be upon 
others less gifted. But he lacked that high power 
of analysis and combination, that might have ena- 
bled him to see things in all their bearings and 
probable results. He failed to perceive that in 
setting man free from human institutions, still more 
from Divine, he gave him over to the more degra- 
ding bondage of human passions. 

Perhaps we should add, that however supera- 
bounding might have been Shelley’s mind original- 
ly, the narrow views he took of society, the course 
of reading and thinking so long adhered to, where 
everything was brought to establish a theory, had 
disqualified him for the calm and rational investi- 
gation of truth—had obscured his mental vision, 
and prepared him to behold all objects through the 
medium he had himself created. 

We should be the last to justify that species of 
persecution to which Shelley was subjected, both 
in his collegiate studies and in after life—it must 
have served still more to bewilder a young mind 
already groping in its own mazes. It most likely 
compelled him to associate the injustice of indi- 
viduals and their blind and ill-directed zeal, with 
those sacred truths they professed to defend—and 
the action of those laws that forcibly deprived him 
of his children, he would be likely, in the excite- 
ment of outraged feelings, to condemn in toto, as 
burdensome and subversive of human liberty. We 
must regret every atom of error infused in a cup 
already filled to the brim. We regret, but in vain, 
that no hand was ready to guide his inexperienced 
feet calmly along the rugged yet pleasant paths 
of truth and duty, to smooth the beautiful and per- 
plexed brow, and point out the simplicity as well 
as the mystery of truth. With his exquisite sense 
of the beautiful, his affluence of imagination and 
splendor of diction, Shelley might have trod where 
others fear to look; he might have been like the 
city set ona hill, that cannot be hid; a light to 
warn and incite others to the same high destiny ; 
while now he but reminds us of the light that 
flickers over the charnel-house or the treacherous 





morass. No-one would have obeyed more nobly 
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the dictates of duty, could he have felt the omnipo- 
tence and divinity of that 


“ Stern daughter of the voice of God.” 


In contemplating his genius, his errors and his 
sorrows, we could even weep over him, and in the 
silence of our own spirits hear the pathetic lan- 
guage of truth, uttering—‘* how often would I have 
gathered him under my wing, but he would not!” 
We regret that his cold intellect had never been 
warmed into a spirit-demanding piety. That he 
could not submit to that bondage, which is still 
freedom—the holy control of duty—and exclaim 
with Wordsworth, 


Me, this unchartered freedom tires, 

I feel the weight of chance desires. 

My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 


His ashes repose amid the ruins of the Eternal 
City—fit resting for one whose daring hand would 
help to pluck down the fair fabric of human society. 
‘Peace be unto him. Let us utter a sad farewell, 
in the melody of his own words over the grave of 
his friend Keats, who slumbers beside him. 


A grave among the eternal—come away ! 
Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 
Is yet, his fitting charnel-roof! while still 
He lies, as if in dewey sleep he lay; 
Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 





AN EVENING WALK IN THE CITY. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


Ever since 1 came to the city to reside, it has been my 
custom to devote one evening of every week to the express 
purpose of walking the streets. I generally disguise my- 
self in the habit of a mendicant, so that I can pass through 
the crowd without being observed—for, as is well known, 
poverty is a sure passport throughout the world. The inci- 
dents which [ have witnessed, and the wisdom thus col- 
lected, would be sufficient to make an interesting book. 
But the history of one of those evenings alone it is my pre- 
sent purpose to relate. 

It is the middle month of Autumn. The twilight shadows 
have fallen upon the city, and the moon is just rising be- 
yond the distant steeples. The hum of business has died 
away. The wealthy merchant is returning home to spend 
the evening in reviewing the profits of the day, or perhaps 
the whole night in dissipation. The poor mechanic is also 
returning to his home, after a day of toil. How different 
will be his reception from that of the rich and worldly man! 
I can almost fancy with what gladness little Mary runs to 
her father’s arms, telling him how good a girl she has been 
to-day, and how far she has advanced in the spelling-book. 
I behold the placid and contented smile of that fond mother, 
as she leaves her sewing to prepare the evening meal. I 
hear the loud talking of little Griswould, as he relates his 
advancement in geography, or his exploits in playing mar- 
bles or the ball, during the “recess.” In an hour's time I 
see that family upon their knees at prayer: an hour more 
and they have all retired, and the house is still. Happy 


household! may not a single cloud darken the clear sky of 
your dreams this night. 

But I must away. Beloved reader, I desire you to take 
my arm, and in imagination accompany me in my walk. 
By this means I shall be enabled to express to you my 
thoughts in the most familiar way. 

Well, then, here we are in the principal street of the 
city. The lamps which line its sides extend farther than 
the eye can reach, throwing upon the pavements a flood of 
dazzling light. What an immense concourse of people are 
passing to and fro, from all nations and kindred and tongues! 
The first impression of a stranger at such a sight is, ““ where 
are they from?—where are they going?” Alas! the an- 
swers to those questions are to be found only in the Book 
of Life. Thoughtless indeed may be the man who first 
asked them, but that he did so proves him to be a philoso- 
pher. 

Do you see that old fruit-woman, seated in a kind of box 
at the corner of yonder street’ Let me tell you a little of 
her history—for she is a good woman, and one whom I num- 
ber among my friends. Her name is Susan Gray, and her 
age is threescore years and five. This ancient looking 
dwelling on our right is the same where she was born, and 
where she spent her girlhood, loving and beloved. That 
whole block was once the property of her father, who was 
a man of wealth; but owing to some misfortune he became 
reduced, and this so affected his health that-he died. Ina 
few months after this his wife was also called away, and 
the daughter was left an orphan, though the consort of a 
poor but industrious mechanic. In process of time it so 
happened that he also died, leaving behind him his widow 
and an only child. About twenty years ago the few ac- 
quaintances that Susan had, went away in different parts, 
and she was left poor and friendless in the world, with 
nothing to cheer her pathway, save her religion and beauti- 
ful daughter. It so chanced in one of her rambles, that she 
determined to occupy this corner—for here the rent was 
free—and, if possible, gain a livelihood by following the 
humble employment of a fruit-woman. Success crowned 
her efforts until she became comfortably situated in a small 
secluded house. Thinkof it. Old Susan has been the oc- 
cupant of that corner for twenty years! through the heat 
and cold of summer and winter. She has been as constant 
in her employment as the church-clock above her head, 
which has not failed during that period to warn the city of 
the fleetnessof Time. How varied are the characters which 
she has seen pass by!—many of whom are perhaps dwell- 
ing in the uttermost parts of the earth. In her we behold a 
noble exampie of perseverance, which deserves universal 
applause. 

Eighteen years ago, at the close of a lovely summer’s day, 
a poor orphan boy was seen seated on a marble stoop, in 
the very street where we now stand. Without a single 
friend to advise and cheer his drooping spirits, he had come 
to the metropolis to seek his fortune. The opulent mer- 
chant passed by him without even deigning to bestow a 
smile: and this neglect almost made the heart of that pale 
beautiful boy break with sorrow. That night no downy 
pillow received his aching head ; but in its stead the stony 
threshold was his resting-place. On an evening following, 
this boy stopped at the fruit-stand of Susan Gray, and of- 
fered her his three last pennies for something to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger. The tears that dimmed his eye were 
the introduction to many inquiries, which at length resulted 
in her asking him to come and make her house his home. 

* * * * * 

One, two, and three years were fled. It would be a plea- 
sant task to dwell long and particularly on the enjoyments 
of that obscure family—and also on the simple scenes 





enacted beneath that roof; but when I say that religion had 
a part in all, the man who is familiar with the Christian 
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poor can better imagine than I describe their beauty. Our 
little hero having obtained a birth in a first rate ship, bade 
adieu to his two fond friends, and the deep blue ocean be- 
came his home. 

” * * # * 

As | have seen a flower blooming and expanding its 
beauty in a remote dell, and revealing with the advance of 
summer the full proportion of its graceful form, so did Lucy 
Gray increase in loveliness, and in the pure affections of 
the heart. 

The bravery and talents and industry of the boy, soon 
elevated him to the office of captain. Fortune smiled upon 
him, and he had an interest in ships that floated in almost 
every sea. But wherever he went, that being who relieved 
him in the hour of distress was not forgotten. Ah, no! he 
could not, he would not forget that poor old fruit-woman. 
Many a time when tossed by the waves of a northern sea, 
has his memory dwelt most fondly on her own and her 
daughter’s image ; and they have been to him the brightest 
pearls in the ocean of the past. 

It is but three months ago since that “orphan boy” re- 
turned to this city; and Lucy Gray is now the happy wife 
of a wealthy and distinguished captain. Her mother has been 
so long engaged in selling fruit, that she is loth to relinquish 
the business, even for the quiet and comfort of her daugh- 
ter’s home. But as she says next Wednesday will com- 
plete the twenty-first year she has been thus engaged, she 
will not until that day take her final departure from the 
corner of St. Paul’s church-yard. This, my friend, is but 
the outline of a simple tale of truth, and, I believe, bears 
within its bosom a lesson that can make you happy. 

Let us pursue our way. What strain of music is that 
just heard above the noise of rolling carriages? It comes 
from yonder crowd, where a poor blind minstrel and his 
wife are playing and singing for the benefit of idle citizens 
or countrymen. Listen! it is a foreign song. Yes, the 
same it may be is now echoing through the smiling valleys 
of Switzerland. Poor minstrels! how strange it is that ye 
should be making music, when your hearts are lonesome 
and sorrowful! Ye are strangers in a land, far removed 
from that which gave you birth; and music, which was 
once a source of enjoyment, ye are now compelled to em- 
ploy as a means of support. Do ye not in*your dreams 
often hear the bleating of your mountain-goats, the song of 
shepherds, and the laugh or murmur of those streams on 
whose borders ye once sported in joy? Why did ye leave 
your happy homes? Return! O, return again! for here ye 
are strangers, friendless, alone. Like the multitude, all 
that I can do for you is to sigh for your hard lot and pass 
on. May the blessings of God rest upon your heads! 

But look ! is not this a noble edifice which we behold on 
the opposite walk? How sombre. and yet how grand do 
those marble columns appear! Around its threshold there 
is great confusion, for people are constantly passing in and 
out; but look upward and you will see the cupola slumber- 
ing peacefully in the moonlight. That building is like a 
whited sepulchre—for without it is beautiful and pleasing 
to the eye, but within, corruption and deformity reign su- 
preme. On a platform erected there may be seen some hu- 
man being bartering his soul for a brief shout of applause 
from an ignorant and thoughtless multitude. It is one of 
the widest gatgs leading to hell, and those who are most 
constant at its portals, are the infidel, the gamester, and the 
libertine. Beware, O young man! beware how you take 
the first step towards that temple, where the names of reli- 
gion and virtue are unknown. I condemn the theatre as it 
is, not as it should he. No,no! I have too much reverence 
for the shade of the mighty Bard. 

Hark! to that dreadful fire-bell! How dismal does it 
sound as its tones sweep through the air! See the signal 
on the City-Hall pointing to the direction of the fire! The 
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great confusion and noise inspire a momentary belief that 
the city is besieged. Look! the flame is bursting from the 
roof of yonder dwelling. The shriek of a sick mother, with 
her child, comes from that upper room. It is painful to 
dwell upon her agony ;—the fearful element has now hush- 
ed that cry ;—the mother and her babe are in the world 
of spirits. ‘ Who can tell what an hour may bring forth ?” 

A shout of revelry salutes the ear ;—a fashionable assem- 
bly are passing the silent watches of the night in thought- 
less gaiety. They are dancing away the few brief hours of 
their existence, as if the arm of Death were powerless. 
Many there are in that lighted hall who now wear a smile 
of gladness—but whose hearts, when in the solitude of their 
chambers, will swell with anguish. O! if we could learn 
the history of each, we should tremble for the safety of 
those we love, and for ourselves too,—so insinuating are 
the charms of pleasure. Cheerless, we have reason to be- 
lieve, will be the evening of their lives. 

What a contrast to the above picture is the one which 
may be seen in that small room looking out upon this dark 
alley! There, a poor old man is on the bed of death, and by 
his side sits his only daughter, who is reading to him from 
the Holy Bible. For many a long, long night, it may be, 
has she been the only watcher beside that sick bed, during 
which time she has hardly known a single hour of sleep. 


It may be too, that before the sun shall rise again, the pulse . 


of that aged man will have ceased beating, and that maiden 
be an orphan, and broken-hearted. Worshipper of Mam- 
mon! weep not for that young girl, but weep for yourself; 
even in her tears she is happier than thou: and though she 
may appear to you as friendless, God is her Father and 
dearest Friend. 

Onward still might we continue, and yet other scenes be- 
hold which would cause us to sigh and weep, or perhaps to 
laugh and be glad. But see, in the small lecture-room of 
this old church there is a light. Let us approach and no- 
tice what is going on. It is a prayer-meeting. Tarry we 
here a little longer, for it is a refreshing sight. It is like a 
ray of sunshine in a cheerless wilderness. Do we not be- 
hold in this the secret of this city’s prosperity? That room 
is a holy place—for a few penitent souls are accustomed to 
assemble there, who know what it is to hold sweet commu- 
nion with a blessed Redeemer. I believe that every one of 
this small but happy company will meet together at the 
right hand of God. 

It is growing late: therefore let us retrace our steps. The 
shutters are all closed, and the streets deserted. Only oc- 
casionally do we meet with human beings, and these are 
watchmen. Are they not a noble set of men? They are 
poets and philosophers, though the world is not acquainted 
with their names. How could it be otherwise? Half their 
lives are passed in silence beneath “ the cold light of stars ;” 
and they are always surrounded by the germ of all philose- 
phy—mankind. One of them has just exclaimed “twelve 
o’clock, and all’s well.” Could he look into the hearts of 
thousands asleep around him, you would not hear those 
words. Near by, the loud rumbling of a carriage do we 
hear—now, it has died away and seems no louder than the 
hum of a bee. This man whom we just passed, unsteady 
as a wave, is perhaps some confirmed drunkard or game- 
ster, who is returning home to rouse from her troubled sleep 
an affectionate and devoted wife, on whom he will heap his 
brutal abuse. O! God, wilt thou not stop that father and 
husband in his mad career, and take that wronged and un- 
fortunate woman under thy protecting care? 

* * * * * 

I am alone and seated without a light at the window of 
my room. The angel of slumber is not near me, for my 
mind is confused. I will compose myself by a few serious 
thoughts and then retire. 

Alone, did I say? That cannot be. The bride of the sun 
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and a countless number of bright stars are my companions. 
Is it not a strange truth, that the moon has nightly performed 
her circuit in heaven for six thousand years? When the 
morning stars sang together with joy at the birth of creation, 
she ascended her cerulean throne, and has reigned the 
queen of night ever since. She was there when Nineveh 
the great was humbled. She saw all the cities of old, when 
they were drunken with excess of pleasure and pride ; and 
she looked upon them and smiled when their glorious 
crests were in the dust. Kingdoms and nations have risen 
and departed, yet she has remained unchanged. When her 
sister, the Star of Bethlehem, led the way to the birth-place 
of our Saviour, she heard the song of gladness which An- 
gels and Archangels sung in the presence of God. 

How fitting an hour this is to muse upon the littleness 
of man! What is human life? That bubble on the ocean- 
wave is its emblem. As I look forward through the gloom 
of years, which of the world’s best gifts shall I strive to 
win? Shall it be fame? No! the applause of men will 
neither clothe nor give me sustenance. Shall I be the slave 
of my fellows merely to be the possessor of gold ?—for that 
wealth, which, as soon as I am gone, will be divided among 
those who despised me while living? I had rather be a 
beggar than become rich by the base means of flattery and 
hypocrisy. Shall I endeavor to become powerful? Why, 
} am but a worm. No, no! none of these things do | 
desire. 

When I am summoned to the grave, I only wish a few 
dear friends to remember me, until they in their turn shall 
follow me, as one who loved his fellow-men. I desire the 
wealth and peace of a contented mind; and the power to 
rule as a responsible governor the citadel of my heart. 

A star has just fallen from heaven. As it went down into 
the abyss of darkness, so does man fall from the zenith of 
his glory into the grave. How beautiful are the passages 
in Scripture which allude to the uncertainty of life! Who 
does not remember the parable of the ten virgins? “And at 
midnight there was a cry made: behold the bridegroom 
cometh; go ye out to meet him.” How few of this slum- 
bering multitade have their lamps trimmed and burning! 
How great would be the confusion, were the voice of the 
bridegroom (death) to enter all these dwellings! The mi- 
ser, roused from his couch of straw, would press his gold 
to his bosom with a convulsive grasp, while a fiendish smile 
would pass across his haggard brow. The sinner would 
awake trembling at the sight of hell—for even then its re- 
alities would rush upon his mind. The Christian, with the 
calmness of conscious rectitude, would deck himself, and go 
into the street to meet the bridegroom. There too is that 
beautiful “ Vision of Mirza,” which also illustrates the 
shortness of life. The great bridge which he saw is still in 
existence ; and it is sad to think of the thousands that have 
fallen through unprepared into the dark waters beneath. I 
have as yet passed on in safety, but many of my travelling 
companions are gone. May it be they have been thrown 
on some hospitable shore. The beautiful islands which 
Mirza saw far beyond the bridge and deep valley are still 
attainable: but we must first live a virtuous life, and pass 

through the portals of the grave. Yes! these bodies must 
first say to corruption, “thou art my mother; and to the 
worm, thou art my brother and sister.” How powerful is 
death! Who can resist his chilly hand, or refuse to quaff 
the cup of “ coal black wine” when it is held forth by him? 
“It is death alone that can make man to know himself. 
He tells the proud and insolent that they are but abjects, 
and humbles them at the instant. He takes the aecount of 
the rich man and proves him a beggar. He holds a glass 
before the eyes of the beautiful and makes them see therein 
their own deformity, and they acknowledge it. O! elo- 
quent, just, and mighty death! whom none could advise 


complished; and whom all the world have flattered thou 
alone hast despised: thou hast drawn together all the far- 
stretched greatness, all the pride and cruelty of man, and 
covered it all over with these two words—hic jacet.” 


thing 1s certain, you ought tobe. I bid you therefore a heart- 
felt good night, hoping that your dreams will be not of 
King Death, but of a land where his jurisdiction does not 
come, and that is—Heaven. 





thou hast persuaded; what none have dared thou hast ac- 


Butenough. Reader—if you are not already asleep, one 


“Good night! parting is such sweet sorrow, 
I could say good night till it be morrow.” 


New York, September, 1840. 





THOUGHTS. 


O why should man alone be cheerless, 
When Nature smiles so gay around him? 

O why should all save man be tearless, 
When sorrow’s shadowy spell has bound him? ( 


The sun shines fair on grove and hill, 
But not on me can fall its brightness : 

My hopes are dark—my heart is chill, 
And beats without its wonted lightness. 





On Pleasure’s stream I cast my boat— 
The swelling sails by Folly driven : : 
But sooa the bark, too frail to float, 
Was shatter’d by the storms of heaven. 





And I must mourn o’er wasted time, 
And hours to roving fancies given— 

Hours pass’d in folly—not in crime,— 
The slighted, fleeting gifts of heaven. 


And now that time and chance have flown, 
And clouds and darkness gather o’er me ; 
And friends I vainly deem’d my own 
Have melted like yon mist before me ; 


And one more lov’d than all the rest, 

To whom my very thoughts were known, 
Who shar’d each secret of my breast 

As freely as it were her own— 


She too has fled. Is all then lost? 
O no! some hearts on earth remain, 
As changeless as the sainted host 
That heaven’s high palaces contain. 


My mother—dost thou love me yet, 

As erst in childhood’s spotless bow’rs ? 
O mother—canst thou e’er forget 

The weakness of my wayward hours? 


My mother—I have lov’d thee well— 
My mother, I do love thee still : 

And in my bosom oft doth swell 
The thought that I have done thee ill. 


Mother—I know thou wilt forgive 
The follies of thine erring child: 
In his own mem’ry will they live 
To sting him; ev’n when thou hast smil’d. 


And thou too, Mary: in thy dreams— 
While angels round thy pillow hover— 
O do their fitful, changing themes 
Recall at times thy wand’ring lover? 


Thou art the star, whose guiding light 

Thro’ passion’s rocks has steer’d my way: 
The idol of my dreams at night— 

The beacon of my thoughts by day. 
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And yet what boots it thou should’st love me, 
While fortune frowns upon my path— 

While earth around, and heav’n above me 
Seem scowling on, as if in wrath? 


Away! Away! such thoughts as these ; 
*Tis worse than idle to repine : 

Should life look dark, and fancy freeze, 
While youth—gay, glorious youth is mine? 


I'll rouse me from this darksome mood : 
Hope cheers me onward like a fairy ; 
While love and honor point the road : 
Then be my motto—Hope and Mary. CARL. 





AUTUMN. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN,. 


How solemn, and yet how beautiful is the following idea 
of the Poet! 
And the year, 
On the earth his death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead 
Is lying. 


I have come forth under the blue canopy of Heaven, to lis- 
ten to the admonitions of the dying year, and to enjoy the 
pensive pleasure which the present aspect of nature inspires. 

I am alone—and on the hills. Faint and more faint, and 
less varied, are becoming the melodies of Summer. Of all 
the seasons, this is the one I love most tenderly, for it re- 
minds me of a bright futurity. It is but a few days since 
the lily bloomed in the valley ; the place where it burst into 
life and wasted its fragrance and beauty, is hid from hu- 
man observation—for the leaves of Autumn are thick above 
its grave. Is it not an emblem of the loved and beautiful 
of the earth? I do not weep, but alas! such was the fate of 
a much-loved and only sister. An hundred years would not 
obliterate the memory of that grief. They told me she was 
dead,—and I went trembling to the room of sorrow. There 
she lay, beautiful as an angel. Closed were her dark blue 
eyes, and the impress of her parting smile was still upon 
her cheek, but her spirit was fled. For sixteen summers, 
she had been the joy of many hearts. Her innocence was 
like the lily, and her beauty like the budding rose. Her 
present and future home is the bosom of God. 

What has become of the rose and the daisy, the butter- 
cup and violet, that were lately smiling so sweetly in yon- 
der garden? The breath of Autumn passed over them, and 
they fell trembling to the earth. Where lately we beheld 
the red-breast, the blue-bird, the thrush, the lark, the wren, 
the fly-catcher and humming-bird, fluttering from tree to 
bush and then to flower; no sounds do we now hear, save 
the dropping seedy, and the murmuring wind among dry 
leaves. Ah yes, the music is around me which attends the 
return of the old pilgrim Autumn. As he came over the 
northern hills, he sent before him a chilly wind, as his mes- 
senger, to warn Summer of his approach. Suddenly she 
paused—listened and sighed—and, gathering up her flowing 
robe of green, she departed for the south; the laughing 
zephyrs of the.valleys, the woods and the hills were her 
companions. The swallow has gone, but we know not 
where; the bee is preparing her little cottage to shield her- 
self from the severities of the long Winter. The wood- 
house of the farmer is almost full. The wife, with the 
boys and girls, are in the orchard, gathering the mellow 
fruit. The husband is in the open field, ploughing and sow- 
ing his wheat. The great screw of the cider-press has re- 
sumed its annual duty. How will each member of the 


frugal table at noon. Would that I could be with them! 
Listen to the sweet words of sweet Mary Howitt. 


There’s merry laughter in the field, 
And harmless jest and frolic rout; 
And the last harvest-wain goes by, 
With its rustling load so pleasantly, 
To the glad and clamorous harvest shout. 


There are busy gleaners in the field— 
The old, whose work is never done, 

And eager, laughing, childish bands 

Rubbing the ears in their little hands, 
And singing ’neath the Autumn sun. 


There are peasants in the hamlets low, 
Busied among their orchard-trees, 
Where the pleasant apples are red and gold, 
Like token fruits of those of old 
In the gardens of the Hesperides. 


And boys are busy in the woods, 
Gathering the ripe nuts, bright and brown ;— 
In shady lawns the children stray 
Looking for blackberries through the day, 
Those berries of such old renown. 


This last stanza carries me right back to the dear little vil- 
lage where I was born. I am a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, 
laughing boy again. It is Saturday afternoon. The sun is 
shining brightly but not very warm. A party of us chil- 
dren are going on a “chesnut gathering excursion” over 
the fields and in the woods. We are a dozen, thoughtless, 
innocent, and happy boys and girls. * * It is evening. 
We are at home, and each relating to our fond parents the 
deeds and pleasures of the long and pleasant Saturday af- 
ternoon. O Time! thou ruthless tyrant! why dost thou 
take from us the joys of childhood, so soon after we have 
clasped them in a fond embrace? I forget,—thou art the 
appointed minister of the great Creator. In deep humility, 
I bow my head to the dust. 

What a harmony there is in Autumn, what a lustre in its 
sky! 

“Which through the summer is not heard nor seen, 

As if it could not be, as if it had not been!” 


Now it is a luxury to be upon the mountains at the hour of 
noon. Look—the beautiful clouds are floating just above 
our heads—* how silently!” Far beneath is a majestic 
river, winding away among the distant hills, on whose banks 
repose in beauty cities, towns, villages, and the humble 
abodes of poor but contented peasants. From the deep bo- 
som of the valley is borne upward a variety of sounds, more 
pleasing than the murmur of the ocean-tide. Is not that a 
picture drawn by the finger of the Eternal One? When we 
go forth in the morning of this season, we find the ground 
wetted with frost and mist, instead of the pearly dew. 
The transparent haze which rests upon the mountain-top at 
noon—the calmness in the air, and the clearness of the sky, 
now have a most mysterious influence upon the heart. The 
“still small voice’? of nature makes us thoughtful; and 
seems to invite us to think upon the swiftness with which 
our days are passing away. How often at such an hour, 
have I been startled by.the beating of my own heart! And 
the sunsets of Autumn—are they not gorgeous beyond de- 
scription? more so than the brightest dreams of poetry? 
How true it is, that whenever we look upon the face of 
nature, we beheld emblems of man’s condition, and of hu- 
man life? In Spring every thing is full of promise ; then it 
is we are buoyed up with the hope that the harvests wiil 
be abundant, and that our land will teem with plenty. The 
child sporting upon the lawn, and the season, sympathize 
together, and nature rejoices in her virgin loveliness. We 





family enjoy this domestic wine, when gathered around the 





look again ; and behold the cattle upon the hills and in the 
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valleys are panting in the hot sun; near by the sparkling 
rivulet bounds onward to the river, while from a remote 
distance we hear the mighty cataract hurrying its waters to 
the distant sea; the woods are filled with the music of 
birds, and all nature is laughing under the glorious influence 
of Summer. The good man enumerates his blessings, and 
thanks his Maker that he is permitted to enjoy so many. 
Now it is, we feel most happy, excepting in those hours 
when the strange reality appears, telling us “‘ we are pass- 
ing away.” Another change, and lo! the eventide of the 
year, the melancholy season of Autumn. Melancholy I 
mean to those alone who never “ list to nature’s teachings.” 
The song of joy is no more heard, for the minstrels have 
gone to some warmer clime. The woodman’s toil is cheer- 
ed by no happy strains; but the widowed quail, which is 
shivering on the fallen tree, utters her plaintive cry, caus- 
ing a momentary sadness to oppress his heart. The oak 
rears its head above the plain, but is stript of its foliage— 
naked and alone—a fit emblem of man in the hour of ad- 
versity. We see the leaves floating on the bosom of the 
river, and we feel that such too will soon be our condition. 
The frosts of old age will soon wither us, and on the river 
of death we will be borne onward to Eternity ! 

“Autumn is dark on the mountain; gray mist rests on 
the hills. The whirlwind is heard on the heath. Dark 
rolls the river through the narrow plain. The leaves whirl 
round with the wind, and strew the grave of the dead.” 
Thus mournfully sang the aged Bard who “lived in the 
times of the days of old.” 

Again—in the language of William Howitt, “ The flow- 
ers are gone ; the long grass stands amongst the green gorse 
and broom; the plants, which waved their broad, white 
umbels to the Summer breeze, like skeleton-trophies of 
‘death, rattle their dry and hollow hues to the Autumnal 
winds. Our very gardens are sad, damp, and desolate. 
Naked stems and decaying leaves have taken the place of 
verdure.” The hill-sides are becoming brown. The wood- 
land rivulet, glides more sluggishly than it did over its peb- 
bly bed. It seems to be murmuring itself away, because 
its former companions, the wild rose, the columbine, the 
honeysuckle, the bell-flower and the violet, have departed 
from its borders. Will they never return? Ah yes! with 
the approaching Spring and Summer they will all come 
back, and with the rivulet laungh—and be happy once more. 
Golden, and crimson and purple are the colors that now rest 
upon the forest trees, which were lately so fresh and green. 
Truly hath Mrs. Hemans said, 


“The woods! Oh, solemn are the boundless woods, 
Of the great western world in their decline.” 


Is there not a lesson taught us in this decay of nature? 
Does it not warn us of the unknown future? “The blos- 
soms of our Spring, the pride of our Summer will soon fade 
into decay ; and the pulse that now beats high with virtu- 
ous or vicious desire, will gradually sink—and then must 
stop forever.” It may be, that before another Autumn sheds 
its influence upon the world, our heads will be pillowed in 
the dust. If we are not dead, we shall be mourners; for 
in compliance to the laws of nature some, or many of our 
friends will have gone to their homes beyond the grave. 
Ere the coming of another Autumn, many of our fondest 
hopes will have left us, like the rainbow or the morning 
dew. Let the aged in their reflections on the changes of 
the year, remember that their Autumn is passing, and that 
the narrow house, which has no door, will soon be their 
resting-place. Let the young, in the gladness of their youth- 
ful sports, pause and think of the future. They are now in 
the Spring-time of life, and it is uncertain whether they 
will ever behold the Autumn; it is therefore meet they 
should seek a refuge in case an untimely wind should sweep 
over them. That refuge is the bosom of our blessed Re- 





deemer, whose throne is above the stars, and whose dwell- 
ing-place is the universe. It should not have that effect, 
but if it does make us sad to think on the changes of the 
year, and particularly on its close, let us turn our eye up to 
God, and if he smiles upon us, our melancholy will depart 
and we shall be happy. In the beautiful words of an Ame- 
rican Poet, I would say to the dying year; 


ee oe: ee oe ee 

There’s loveliness in thy decay, 

Which breathes, which lingers on thee still, 
Like memory’s mild and cheering ray 
Beaming upon the night of ill. 


Thou desolate and dying year, 
Prophetic of our final fall, 

Thy buds are gone, thy leaves are red, 
Thy beauties shrouded in the pall ; 
And all the garniture that shed 

A brilliancy upon thy prime, 

Hath, like a morning vision, fled 


Unto the expanded grave of time. 
* * * * * 


O, thus hath life its even-tide 

Of sorrow, loneliness and grief, 

And thus divested of its pride, 

It withers like the yellow leaf; 

O suck is life’s Autumnal bower 
When plundered of its summer bloom ; 
And such is life’s Autumnal hour 


Which heralds man unto the tomb! 
* * * * * 


But, beloved, reader that tomb must be approached with 
the firm step and placid smile of a Christian. Remember 
that each hour binds us nearer to our end; and if it is our 


lot to suffer, “let us be strong,”—and then we shall surely 
triumph over death and the grave. 





RHAPSODIA SENECIS. 


BY A BALTIMOREAN. 


Those days of hope! those days of hope ! 
How bright, how lovely was the spell— 
Long changed to a funereal knell— 
They once embracéd in their scope ; 
And, with a yearning, passing sweet, 
My trembling heart in lone outpouring, 
Those visionary forms adoring, 
So beautiful—but ah! so fleet !— 
Its ancient ties again collecting— 
The withered flowers is freshly strewing— 
The faded sight again directing— 
Past dreams of happiness renewing. 
And languid charms throughout this breast, 
Where solitary, vague unrest 
Holds with me unwelcome dwelling, 
Former sympathies are swelling, 
Once again in music telling— 

Old times! long flown! 

Old times! come home ! 


—Come home !— 
Strike again ! long silent lyre ! 
Chords ! again the notes respond ! 
Light once more, thou heavenly fire ! 
Link again, thou broken bond ! 
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From the misty depths of time, 

From the vapor-grave of feeling, 

Rise again, ye forms sublime ! 
Shadowy, dreamlike shapes revealing ! 


The veil is lifted! Lo! the visions rise ! 

And youth, and love, renew their early ties. 
World! fade awhile, and let the spirit rule 

A heart long hardened in thy rigid school. 
Why is it thus, that age, which wastes the frame, 
Can still preserve the spirit all the same ? 

And why, upon the threshold of the tomb, 
Can early dreams the spirit shroud in gloom? 
Happy the man, whose conscientious life 

In worldly combats never wages strife— 

For, when the hour of recollection sways 

His thoughts with memories of departed days, 
That calm serenity—that joyous mind— 
Which satisfaction in the past can find, 

His riper days with happiness shall crown, 
And draw the angel of contentment down. 


Other his fate, whose stormy life 

Is passed upon the ocean waste, 

The ever-surging, dreary tide— 

With talents lost, and soul abased ; 

A spirit wrecked—a name disgraced— 
A never-ending, ceaseless strife, 

Upon that torrent, rough and wide— 
That whirlpool, whence, if ever tried, 
The sufferer can ne’er emerge. 

Age brings to him a tale of sorrow, 
Weeps o’er the past, and fears the morrow, 
And, shivering on the certain verge 

Of that dread fate—that awful doom, 
Which shall succeed the dreary tomb, 
When leaves the sou! its earthly form— 
In him, whose soul with sin is sinking, 
From fears of punishment is shrinking. 
Unnumbered horrors crowd around him, 
Phantasmal demon-forms surround him, 
And to the pelting, pitiless storm, 

He bows his soul in stern despair*— 
The worm which liveth aye, is there ! 


- Strike the lyre, a softer measure ; 
Brilliant, fleecy clouds descending, 
Colors fair together blending— 

*Crimson, gold, and blue array— 
Light the fields and woodlands gay— 
Light the harvest’s smiling treasure. 


Hark, from yonder thicket deep, 
Where the bosky vale doth sweep, 
Where the streamlet clear doth wind, 
Rare#® music-sounds combined, 
Lightly floating on the air, 

Birds, of plumage rich and fair, 

Gaily from the foliage springing— 
Joyous carols loud are singing. 


On yon hill the cottage white, 
« Shimmers in the setting light 

Of yon luminary’s blaze, 

Cheered by his departing rays. 


Maiden, why dost thou blush? He looks upon thee, 
His eyes expressing, what his tongue refuses ; 
That speaking eye-glance, as it lingers on thee, 
The scantness of his language well excuses. 
Words are too weak that meaning to convey thee, 
And eyes alone, the organs that may speak ; 





And that thou understandest what they say thee, 
Answers the blush that mantles on thy cheek : 
Aye, ’tis most plain, beloved they are, and loving, 
And young affection, in its whirlwind course, 

Its fiery strength and ardor there approving, 
Sways that fond couple with resistless force. 


Toll, toll the bell ! 
All now is o’er! 
Solemn the knell, 
Speaks her no more! 


Through yon grey portal sweeps a mournful train ; 
They bear the relics of departed worth ; 

Death has enthralled another in his chain— 

Lay her full softly in her parent earth. 


No gilded monument, nor marble pile, 

With ostentatious grief o’er her shall spread; ‘ 
But wild-flow’rs of the forest there shall smile, 
And trees shall gently wave above her head. 


Fairest of earth, farewell! a sad farewell! 
The lily and the violet shall weep 

Over the narrow house where thou dost dwell, 
Ana they shall deck and sanctify thy sleep. 


Old England, too, good bye! thou dost contain 
No further object which I now can crave, 
Henceforth my home is on the trackless main, 
I cast myself upon the boundless wave. 


Hail! boundless Ocean! as with ceaseless plash, 
The heaving waters of thy mighty tide, 

With rude encounter, melancholy dash 

Against the tight-rigged vessel’s stalwart side ; 
Thou typifiest him, whose restless soul, 

Tossed on the billows of an aching grief, 

No hopes of happiness can e’er console, 

Nor finds in aught that can distract, relief. 


A sail! a sail! on wings of driven snow, 

As some white sea-bird skimming o’er the breast 
Of the wide ocean, so her cleaving prow, 
Divides the rolling billow’s foamy crest. 
Onwards she speeds, a hostile flag displaying, 
While from her ports the bristling cannon grin, 
Her helsman’s skilful hand with grace obeying, 
And from her decks resounds the martial din. 


And now the flash—the smoke—the rattling peal, 
As from her portholes roar the dogs of war; 
Stand to your guns! grasp firm your trusty steel ! 
Return her challenge! shouts each sturdy tar. 
And from our cannon-mouths the iron hail, 

In answering volley greets the fated bark, 

And falls the mast, and tattered is the sail, 

And many a noble form lies stiff and stark. 


Then strained the arm and fell the sabre stroke— 
The pistol shot—the stab—the heavy groan— 

The hurtling battle, and the murky smoke— 

The splash, which marked some victim overthrown ! 
Double your shot !—the ships grate side and side, 
One murderous discharge, and ocean’s breast 
Receives the wreck beneath the bubbling tide— 

A groan—a shriek—the combat is at rest. 


Mark yon churchyard! mark it well! 
Sweetly silent ; coldly still! 

While the moon, with gentle spell, 
Silvers mount, and stream, and dell, 
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Valley green and rising hill. 

And the gentle night-winds sigh 

O’er the forms long buried there, 
Round the tombstones, as they lie 
Bathéd in the spectral glare. 

List ! the owl, with distant note, 
Seems to murmur to the dead, 

Where yon towering yew-trees spread 
In the gloomy wood remote. 


There lies one, I once called friend,— 
Friendship true he proved to me— 
And together did we blend 

Spirits twain in amity. 

Friendship! magic word of power! 
Buckler in misfortune’s hour ! 
Soothing rapture ! kindly thought! 
Not with gold or jewels bought. 


And he lies buried! Shadows we pursue ! 

Vain dreams as fleeting as the morning dew! 
Brief though our space of life, our earthly span 
Is long enough to crush the hopes of man. 


Ay! bitter world! We toil, and groan, and strive, 
In hopes a worldly welfare to derive 

From our exertions, and, our manhood past, 

We reap but disappointment at the last. 


But why despair ? 
Earth is not made the lasting place of rest ; 
Where ever dwells the soul, with doubts oppressed, 
There pain and sickness share 
Dominion over man, and cramp the mind, 
In chains of ignorance and clay confined, 
Ever to inhabit here. 
We shall not live alway! There is a home 
Beyond the skies! Though now we blindly roam 
. A dreary—desert road, 
Another and a better world, shall be 
Provided there, from sin and sorrow free— 
Our Father’s bright abode ! 
There shall we meet the loved! the lost! and there, 
In endless union, safe from every care, 
Freed from each heavy load, 
Our everlasting notes of praise shall rise, 
And endless anthems peal throughout the skies, 
In presence of our God! 
Frostsburg, Md. 1840. M. T. E. 





USAGES, CUSTOMS, AND SUPERSTITIONS 
OF THE INHABITANTS OF THE BLACK. MOUNTAIN. 
Translated from the French for the Messenger. 


One of the portions of France most interesting to the 
traveller, the naturalist, the poet and the historian, is, with- 
out dispute, that chain of mountains which stretches from 
the mouth of the Adour to the Mediterranean. There are 
heaped up with real magnificence, those immense ruins 
which attest the convulsions and deluges which our globe 
has undergone; there is seen, one while the gloomy face of 
nature, cold and silent as that of the countries round the 
north pole, or else that pomp of vegetation, that warm and 
bamly atmosphere, that purple or azure sky, which gives 
such a charm to the regions of the equator. If we pass 
from the view of the Pyrenees to the examination of their 
inhabitants, we are no less struck with that mixture, that 
variety of physiognomies, of costumes, of language and of 
manners, which appear like so many distinct creations in 
the same country. 
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Occupied successively by the tribes of Africa or of 
Greece, by the Iberians or the Celts, the Pyreneean moun- 
tains have preserved numerous traditions of their ancient 
owners. The pagan theology is there united, even in our 
days, with the Catholic worship ; and the fables of the Phe- 
nicians and the Gauls, have not ceased obtaining from the 
mountaineers as firm a credence as the religion of Christ. 
Thus, the deep caverns are places revered as they were in 
the times of the temples of the Troglodytes ; thus, the idea 
of a tomb still attaches to the lofty peaks, as in the time 
when Alcides interred the daughter of Betrix beneath a gi- 
gantic mass of granite ; thus, the shepherd still respects the 
rough isolated stones of singular shape, as the goatherd of 
Atlas venerated a Bathel, as the Druid who slew a victim 
and deposited an offering at the foot of a Menhir, a Dolmen, 
a Router, a Lichaven, or on a Lawlmen ; thus, the forests, the 
old trees, the lakes and the fountains, preserve their guar- 
dian or malignant genii—the same as when the Celt adored 
his Esus under the form of an oak or a beech, and when the 
Ahriman of the Gauls exercised so great an influence upon 
the mind. 

Nevertheless, this superstition is evidently tending to 
extinction in the Pyrenees, where the concourse of stran- 
gers, who flock to their warm springs, who spread them- 
selves in all their vallies, who penetrate even to the most 
remote hamlets, produces daily a rectification in their ideas, 
and a new point of view in their manner of considering 
things. 

It is not thus in the Black Mountain, a kind of link in 
the Pyrenees which connects them with the Cevennes and 
the Gevaudan, and which separates the department of Ande 
from that of Tarn. This district, so interesting, so pictu- 
resque, and so little known, is impressed above all others, 
by reason even of its neglected state, with the stamp of its 
ancient inhabitants. There the mountaineer of the forests 
of Lacaune, or of the vicinity of Angles, clad in his Brisaout, 
a kind of deacon’s dress, or in Lacerna, and gravely relating 
the great doings of the Fassilieres or of the Armacies, calls 
to mind as well the Gaul, who placed upon his breast some 
leaves of mistletoe to preserve him from witchcraft, as the 
Tascon deducing presages from the flight of a crow, or the 
cry of an owl. 

It is known that the Celts, who occupy the country situ- 
ate between the Cevennes and the Pyrenees, migrated at 
different epochs—and particularly under the command of 
Brennus, with whom they went to form a settlement in 
Asia. After having overrun and ravaged Greece, they stop- 
ped upon the borders of the Hellespont, in olia and Ionia ; 
and in Asia Minor they founded Angora, now Ancyre. The 
descendants of these Celts had occasion to become acquainted 
with their mother country: they gradually returned to the 
countries which had been the cradle of their ancestors, and 
carried thither the customs of the people whom they left. 
Thus the religion of the Gauls presented a medley of the 
primitive worship of the Celts, and of the paganism of the 
Greeks—a mixture which farther mingled itself, in the end, 
with the polytheism of the Romans and the mysteries of 
the Grecian faith. In the Black Mountain, this whimsical 
assemblage of thoughts and deeds presents one of the most 
striking pictures. 

The evil genii perform, without question, the principal 
part in the superstitions of this pastoral people. The Du- 
siens of the Gauls, the Palamnéeus of the Romans, or the 
Prostropéens of the Greeks, are found continued amongst 
them by the Fassilieres—a phalanx of genii which exercises 
its power, friendly or destructive, in every situation of the 
mountaineer’s life. 

These Fassilieres have for commander a renowned being 
called Tambourinet ; after him comes the Drac, who is ex- 
actly the Kelpie of the Scotch; then the Saurimonde, known 
in Scotland under the names of Senshie and Brownie. They 
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all serve, in every place, the host to whom they devote 
themselves; they introduce themselves into the most hid- 
den recesses of his house; and they particularly love the 
stablés, where they suck the milk of the cows. 

The Drac is the drollest and merriest of the Fassilieres ; 
he never does any serious harm ; and his roguish pranks 
are entirely those of a scholar or a page. If a hard-working 
stable-boy has twisted the hair of a mule, the Drac imme- 
diately tangles what has been done; if one has put hay in 
the manger, he scatters it upon the ground, and replaces it 
by dung; if one has saddled the horse upon which he is 
about to travel, he malignantly turns the saddle, so that the 
crupper encloses the ears, and the bridle tangles the tail. 
After that he metamorphoses himself into a ribbon, or into 
a skein of thread, to torment the young girls, who cannot 
accomplish tying that ribbon upon their heads, or make a 
single stitch without the thread’s breaking. He is a terri- 
ble persecutor, that Mr. Drac! Nevertheless, one may 
catch him in his turn. Thus, for example, they place a lit- 
tle millet on a board in the stable, the demon never fails to 
upset that grain, and he always also tries to gather it ; but 
as his hands arebored through like a sieve, he cannot suc- 
ceed in gathering the millet by the handful, which puts him 
in such a rage that he flies from the stable and does not re- 
turn thither for a long time. 

‘The Saurimonde is, on the contrary, the model of the 
most atrocious perfidy. It appears as a beautiful child, 
with white and curling hair, blue eyes and rosy mouth, 
abandoned beside a fountain, or in the cross-roads of a 
wood, calling with a soft voice, and with sobs, for some 
charitable soul to adopt it. A charitable soul! where is it 
wanting? ‘The human race is so compassionate, enlarged 
hearts are not wanting, especially amongst the shepherds 
and sheperdesses. Sometimes it is a brave boy who car- 
ries the child under his riding-hood, and goes to place it on 
his old mother’s knees, begging her to bring up this poor or- 
phan; at other times it is a worthy young girl, who swears 
upon the little cross, which hangs from her neck, that she 
will never leave the handsome brother which Providence 
has given her. By both is the promise religiously kept. 
The child grows. Then, almost always, it becomes the wife 
of the shepherd, who finds himself to have contracted with 
the devil; or so well he teaches the virgin who has adopted 
him, that he alike obliges her to devote her futurity to hell. 

The nocturnal phantoms, which the Romans called Le- 
mures or Lares, and which the Scotch call at the present 
day Goblins, are also the subject of a lively fear in the Black 
Mountain, where they seek to free themselves by a multi- 
tude of means from their pretended pursuit. In the canton 
of Labrugiere for instance, on the eve of the Kings, the in- 
habitants run about the lanes with bells, kettles, and, in 
short, with all the utensils whieh compose the harmony of a 
charivari; then, by the light of torches and of burning fire- 
brands, they give themselves up to an infernal uproar and 
to noises of all kindg, hoping by this means to drive away 
the ghosts and the evil spirits. 

This custom is precisely that which the Romans prac- 
tised in the Lemuries—festivals which they celebrated on 
the ninth day of May—and which had for their object the 
same expulsion of the shades and phantoms which appeared 
by night. This festival lasted three nights, with an interval 
of one night. Beans were cast upon the fire which burnt 
upon the altar; and he who sacrificed, putting at first some 
beans in his mouth, afferwards cast them behind him, say- 
ing, I free myself and mine. This ceremony was accompa- 
nied by a charivari, with frying-pans and other iron vessels, 
which they beat ; praying the hobgoblins to take themselves 
off, and repeating to them nine times that they should go in 
peace, without farther troubling the repose of the living. 
During the Lemuries, the temples were shut and no mar- 
riage was performed. 





| One may easily conceive, that weak minds, upon which 
the Fassilieres act, would also feel the influence of sorcer- 
ers. In the Black Mountain, they call him Armacies who 


| is born the day after All-Saints’-Day—and whom they sup- 


pose to be also gifted with the faculty of second sight. He 
'is the Taishatr of the Scotch. Among this last people, 
they celebrate, in the night before All-Saints’-Day, a festi- 
,val called Halloween—during which there is, say the he- 
lievers, a kind of truce between man and the genii, which 
‘affords to the commonest understandings the means of 
knowing the future. 

In the neighborhood of Angles, the sorcerer is called Pary, 
They consult him, especially, to drive away the fox from the 
farms, which he procures by making conjurations in the four 
corners of the house. The chickens are then in safety. 
Nevertheless, the master of the house must be careful not 
to give eggs to people who ask for them, after having killed 
a fox; for, in this event, the conjuration would lose all its 
effect. 

The old women play a great part in the sorcery ; but 
when one finds them in a stable working witchcraft, one 
may, with the aid of some blows of a stick, oblige them to 
remedy, themselves, the evil which they have committed. 
Thus, when these miserable creatures cause blood to flow 
from a cow instead of milk, it is easy, if they are caught in 
the very act, to restore things to their right condition. The 
sorceresses are compelled to pronounce some words of their 
conjuring book, and immediately little streams of milk are 
seen to enter at the door of the stable, which go to resume 
their place in the cow’s belly. 

That the sorceresses may remain without power over the 
cows, quicksilver should be fastened to the necks of the 
latter, or a toad should be well fattened in a pitcher, which 
should be kept constantly in the stable. 

One should be very careful not to touch the hand of a dy- 
ing sorcerer, for one would become a sorcerer like him. 
Woe also to the children who are born on the day of a bat- 
tle! Their soul will go out of their body, or return, at plea- 
sure. They will torment many persons during sleep; and 
they will finally become sorcerers themselves, under the 
name of Masques. 

A sorceress of this kind was one day among reapers, 
where she slept towards noon. As she had been long sus- 
pected of having correspondence with the devil, they had 
no doubt that her soul had chosen this moment to go prome- 
nading. To make sure of it, they carried her body a cer- 
tain distance and put a great pitcher in its place. When 
the soul returned from its excursion, it went in fact to take 
lodgings in the pitcher—and rolled it about from side to 
side, until, drawing near to the body, it established itself 
in it. 

What is here remarkable is, that this legend, firmly be- 
lieved in the Black Mountain, seems also to have been bor- 
rowed from the ancients. Hermotine—a citizen of Clazo- 
mene—a city of lonia, in Asia Minor—had a soul which 
often separated itself from his body to go and walk in dif- 
ferent places. One day he ordered his wife not to touch 
his body when they saw it immovable ; but she did not pay 
regard to it—she spoke of it to her neighbors, who came forth- 
with to burn the body : witich prevented the soul’s returning 
into it, and compelled it to seek refuge in a vase which it 
rolled hither and thither. 

BirtH.—In the commune of Dourgne, they never carry 
the new-born to church by the road which they use for the 
dead. 

In almost all the Black Mountain they do not cut the 
nails of little children which are still sucking, because they 
think that this operation would create in them a decided in- 
clination for theft. 

Marr1aGE.— The Romans considered the month of May 
as an unlucky time for marriage: Malum mense maio nubere. 
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They therefore avoided marrying their daughters during 
this month: but they had not the same scruple as to wi- 
dows ; and Plutarch gives as the motive for it, that second 
marriages being little esteemed amongst the Latins, they 
managed to contract them at an epoch when few people 
would be drawn together in the temples by the ceremony. 

The month of May is also in the Black Mountain a month 
altogether rejected by the young girls who are betrothed ; 
and they frankly say upon the subject, that it is not suitable 
to marry at a period when the asses are amorous. 

If one wishes children nothing more is necessary than to 
marry on a Friday. 

The ancient ceremony of placing a yoke on the neck of 
those who betroeth each other, whence marriage has taken 
the Latin name of conjugium, is perpetuated in some com- 
munes of Castrais on the wedding-day. 

At Angles, on the same day, and when they lead the wo- 
man to her husband’s house, his mother delivers to her 
daughter-in-law a broom and a pitcher. This takes place 
of the invocation which the Latins made to the god Domi- 
tius, that the new-married woman might take care of the 
house. Then the bride sets herself to sprinkle and brush 
the chamber; then she goes out with the broom and the 
pitcher and seats herself before the house, having fastened 
to her girdle on one side a cushion covered with pins, and 
on the other a wide purse. The guests place an offering in 
the purse ; this is called paying the bride’s pins. The groom, 
among the Romans, cast nuts to children: Spargite, ma- 
rite, nuces, says Virgil. It was to show, that he renounced 
the sports of children. At Gaillac, nuts also figure during 
the marriage ceremony. When the married couple are 
kneeling at the foot of the altar, the bystanders pour a 
shower of them upon their backs; and the first who turns 

. towards the aggressors, will be the one, as the good women 
say, who will occasion the most jealousy in the house. 

At Castrais, on a wedding day, the young people steal 
cabbages to make a soup—which is served up to the mar- 
ried couple during the night. If the cabbages were not sto- 
len, this would break through the obligations imposed by 
custom. 

When a young man takes a girl from another commune 
than that in which he resides, the young people of the girl’s 
commune collect before the church and hinder the couple 
from entering, until the groom has paid a certain sum. 

When a widower remarries, not only has he to undergo in 
the Black Mountain a charivari as is usual in other coun- 
tries, but they also make him ride upon an ass, and after- 
wards compel him to enter a chicken-coop; where they 
make him drink out of a horn—a vessel, which, in passing 
from hand to hand, does not reach him until it has been 
greatly defiled. 

InNTERWENT.—At Dourgne, the dead are never drawn to 
the grave-yard by horses or oxen: for they are convinced 
that these animals would not be alive the day after such a 
task. As to the men who occupy the post of bearers, they 
are, according to belief, sometimes eased of their load, 
sometimes overcome with its weight, according as the in- 
visible power which accompanies them takes upon itself to 
assist or annoy them. 

When, in the neighborhood of Soreze, the death has to be 
announced at the priest’s house, two men join for that pur- 
pose and walk with slow steps, carrying their sticks in the 
air as if they were holding wax candles. They preserve 
their gravity, and the direction of the stick, until their re- 
turn to the house of the deceased. 

‘The Greeks and Romans had mourners who marched be- 


. fgre the procession, led by another woman who regulated 


the proper tone for weeping. The Romans called them 


* Prafice, Reputarices and Lamentatrices. ‘They wore a black 


dress called pulla; and their songs were called nanie and 
ululatus. It is the song which the mountaineers of Scot- 





land call coronach ; and the Irish Catholics, uwlulos. These 
public and chanted mournings are also in use in some parts 
of the Black Mountain, but the women follow the coffin in- 
stead of preceding it. 

On the platform of the Prade, the persons invited stop on 
their return from a funeral before the house of the deceased ; 
then, his two nearest relations take, the one a pitcher of 
water, the other a napkin ; and each bystander, commencing 
with the relatives, proceeds to wash and wipe his hands. 
When this ceremony is ended, they throw away the towel 
which they have used, and it is almost always left upon the 
house-top. 

At Escoupens, some women cover their heads with a 
great cloth, and place upon a closed basket a loaf and a bot- 
tle of wine. Arrived at the church, they place this loaf and 
wine upon the altar, and after the funeral ceremony the 
clerk proceeds to carry this offering to the poorest person 
of the parish. 

The funeral repast, which is found more or less conse- 
crated in all times and among all people, gerferally takes 
place in the Black Mountain. At Escoupens, it is the in- 
variable custom to serve a dish of French beans at this re- 
past. In some other communes, it is improper to tipple at 
this festival. 

At Labruguiere, when some one in the house dies, they 
affix a piece of black stuff to the hives of the domain. At 
Lacaune, if it be the head of the family who is dead, and if 
he leaves bees, they bury one of his old garments in the 
garden where the bees are, in order to make them partake 
in the obsequies of the master. 

At Berlatz, when a family has lost one of its members, 
they immediately cut off all the flowers in the garden, and 
they suffer no more of them to blow while the mourning 
lasts. This touching custom prevailed among the Greeks. 

MepIcINE.—It is needless to mention here how much 
power empiricism has over the minds of the inhabitants of 
the Black Mountain, and with what confidence they employ 
the remedies prescribed by the sorcerers and sorceresses, or 
by the quacks who perform the feats at the fairs. Aimong 
them, the people who make a business of healing are called 
Rhabilleurs. The most part are wretches, who ensnare their 
dupes by means of mystical practices ; but experience has, 
nevertheless, given some of them a wonderful skill in the 
operations rendered necessary by fractures. 

When the inhabitants of the canton of Labruyere have an 
animal sick of any wound infested by worms, they place 
themselves in the country at the foot of the dwarf elder, 
Cambucus Ebulus ; and twisting a handful of that plant in 
their hands, they make a profound bow to it, and address it 
in the following words, in the country dialect: ‘“Adiu sies, 
mousu |’aoussier, se ne trases par lous vers de moun ber- 
benier, vous coupi la cambo, mai lou pey,” which is in 
English—“ Good day, Mr. Dwarf Elder ; if you do not drive 
out the worms from the place where they are, [ will cut your 
leg and foot.” This threat finished, the cure is certain or 
nearly so. 

The mountaineers are so convinced that the houseleek, 
Sempervivum tectorum, is a preservative against the maladies 
which enter their houses, that it is a sacrilege to carry off 
from them this plant, when it grows upon their walls or 
house-tops. When it is in flower, they cut stalks of it and 
place them in crosses on the stable-doors. 

At Lacarne, the mistletoe is called Besg, in the country 
dialect ; and the country folks believe still, as the Druids 
and the Gauls believed, that this parasitic plant, taken in 
drink or placed upon the stomach, is an effectual remedy 
against poison of any kind. e 

In the commune of Escoupens, they are persuaded that 
the swellings of the spleen can be cured by applying to the 
side a branch of the broom, to which the proper shape has 
been given. 
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In the neighborhood of Angles, the peasants carefully 
procure a white-handled knife, because they doubt not that 
this is an infallible preservative against the colic. 

A person can cure himself of a fever, by placing a piece 
of money in a part of the woods where many roads cross, 
and by reciting a Pater ; the first passer by who picks up 
the money also takes the fever. 

The Celtic axes, Celte, bear, in the Black Mountain, the 
name of Peyros de picoto, (small-pox stone.) They hang 
them in the sheep-folds to preserve the flocks from the rot. 

The Spartans instituted a festival called Nudipedales, 
Nudipedalia—which, after spreading through all Greece and 
among the Romans, is also perpetuated among the moderns. 
It formerly consisted in sacrifices, which they made bare- 
footed, to be delivered from some affliction. At present, it is 
celebrated by a pilgrimage to a sacred spot. No one is ig- 
norant how numerous those pilgrimages are—how much 
celebrity some places, where they are performed, have ac- 
quired—and how large is the quantity of votive offerings 
hanging in the chapels consecrated to this religious act. 
The Black Mountain has also its pilgrimages; and among 
those most in fashion, that of Dourgne is distinguished. 

Mention is often made in all the [Castrais] country of a 
Saint Stapin or Estapin, whose name we can find neither in 
the ecclesiastical legends, nor in the calender, nor in the 
history of the country ; but who has not the less performed 
in the country, according to tradition, a multitude of mira- 
cles. It is principally at Dourgne that they have paid him 
the most devoted worship ; and the little temple, which has 
been erected to him on a platform which commands the 
town, attracts every year, on the sixth of August, an im- 
mense collection of people, who flock from all the neighbor- 
ing departments. The chapel is surrounded by little groups 
of rocks covered with holes, more or less deep. The belief 
is that these holes have been worn by the members on which 
the Saint rested, when he prostrated himself in prayer, or 
gave himself up to pious meditations. In our days, lame 
people, or those afflicted with rheumatism, place in their 
turn their affected members in these holes; and after having 
heard mass they return cured, or at least in hopes that they 
soon will be. 

This Saint Stapin is also one of the persons who figure 
most in the legends of the mountain; and among the num- 
ber of those which are delivered during the winter evenings, 
the following is not one of the least striking. 


LEGEND. 


A poor cage-seller, journeying one day across a vast ferny 
plain, met Saint Stapin there and asked alms of him. 

“ How does it happen, my friend,” said the Saint to him, 
“that you go about begging thus, since you have an employ- 
ment ?” 

“Alas! sometignes | do not sell a single cage a month.” 

“Ah, well! I will place in one of your little prisons a host 
who will exempt you from begging hereafter. When you wish 
to supply your table, you have only to open the door of the 
cage and say—little sky-blue, do your work.” 

Saint Stapin then gave a very low whistle, and a charm- 
ing colibri, with blue wings and a silvery gloss, came to in- 
stal himself im the willow enclosure. The merchant kissed 
his benefactor’s feet and hastened home, where he soon 
made proof of the ability of his new slave. ‘Little sky-blue 
do your work””— and behold a dinner splendidly dressed in less 
than a second. We may imagine whether our man drank 
himself drunk with joy of it! He treated in succession all 
his neighbors, and’all his acquaintances, for six leagues 
round. 

The noise of this event even reached the lord of the 
place. He sent for his vassal and made him relate how he 
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became possessed of so extraordinary a bird. Then the 
ceastellan felt an irresistible desire to appropriate this gas- 
tronomic treasure to himself. He impatiently testified it to 
the cage-seller, to whom he offered a farm in exchange for 
the bird. The vassal accepts the offer without being en- 
treated; but he imposes, nevertheless, a particular condi- 
tion, which he whispers in his bird’s ear. This condition 
is nothing less than to fill his master’s place for one night 
with the castellan’s lady. The husband, more embarrassed 
than angry, decides, nevertheless, to speak to his wife about 
it. She cries out against it at first, which was the least she 
could do: she even trembles and blushes; but to what can 
one not submit to obtain a wonderful bird? . . . She 
finally yields. The notary makes out the deed, (for the 
farm alone, understand,) and the next morning, on going 
out of the chamber of the castellan’s lady, the merchant 
faithfully delivered the cage and the bird to his lord. 

The latter did not fail to invite, with ceremony, the 
barons of the country, to assist at the inauguration of his 
new steward. They set out in the eating hall the largest 
table there was in the castle, and when all the guests were 
present, the Amphytrion, taking the case with a joyous air, 
opened its door and said, “Little sky-blue do your work.” 
Little sky-blue darts into the hall: but instead of going and 
coming as usual, fluttering about, it rests at first upon the 
shoulder of the castellan, where it metamorphosed itself 
into a great nasty bird of a grey color; and after having re- 
peated cuckoo seven times, it flew out of the window and 
disappeared in the air, leaving the whole company in the 
greatest astonishment. 

Fountains.—The lakes and the fountains, which play so 
important a part in the Scandinavian mythology, also exert 
their power over the imagination of the inhabitants of the 
Black Mountain. The little marshes which we meet with 
upon the platforms ; the fountains which spring in the midst 
of the pastures, or on the margin of the woods ; possess all 
the properties more or less wonderful for dealing with sick- 
nesses or enchantments. 

The fountain of Monies, near Dourgne, cures pains by 
means of ablutions with its water of the part of the body 
which is affected. It is particularly on St. John’s-Day that 
the waters gush from the fountain and are more infallibly 
efficacious, because on the morning of that day the rising 
sun dances shining on the fountain. 

In the meadow, situated a little distance from the castle 
of Romendens, in the forest of that name, is found a little 
spring called the Sagne Canipe. This fountain has the 
reputation of making women fruitful ; accordingly, one often 
sees female pilgrims kneeling devoutly beside the spring, 
and drawing up great glasses of the clear water from this 
miraculous basin. 

The inhabitants of Soréze go on St. John’s-Day to the 
fountain of la Mandre, and there, provided with blackened 
glasses, they wait for the rising of the sun, because on this 
solemn day the star has to dance in honor of the Saint. 

When the procession of the Rogation passes near the 
farm of Latour, in the commune of Labruguiere, the good 
women separate from the train, and go and wash their eyes 
in the fountain of Saint Thyrses, situate in a meadow near 
the farm. The Saint having been rolled up to this spring 
in a barrel, provided" with cutting instruments, endows it 
with the property of curing complaints of the eyes. 

On the mountain of Candiel, near to Lacaune, the foun- 
tain called the Queen’s, cures those who plunge in its water 
of the leprosy. The queen or the nymphs who preside 
over this fountain never desert it, according to the asser- 
tions of the zealous. Here again is the mermaid of the 
Scotch. 

Presaces.—Presages are perpetuated inthe Black Moun- 
tain as they were among the Celts. 

If one is fasting when he hears the cuckoo sing for the 
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first time in the year, it is a warning that he will have little 
work during that year. 

When an owl is heard on the house-top during the night, 
it is a sign of sickness or death to one of the inhabitants of 
such house. If the song of this bird occurs during the day, 
it shows that there is a pregnant woman in the neighbor- 
hood. 

When a flower blooms alone in a barren place, it is the 
presage of an abundant harvest. 

When a tree stretches its boughs over a house, it is a 
sign of misfortune for its inmates. 

When a magpie crosses the road unde your eyes, it is a 
presage of misfortune. 

When the same bird turns round about a house, some one 
will die during the year. 

The cries of the woodpecker foretell rain. 

If one stands quite straight the first time he sees the new 
moon, misfortune follows. 

When the year is fruitful in filberts, there is plenty of 
natural children. 

If birds pass before a woman busied in washing her 
child’s clouts, it is a sign that he will be attacked shortly by 
some sickness. 

When a star shoots, a soul has just left the world without 
absolution. 

A will with the whisp announces the death of a relation. 

When one is meditating on a project, if birds pass him in 
an even number, it is a proof that he will succeed. If the 
number is odd, it is a sign of failure. 

When one goes out early in the morning, if he hears the 
croaking of crows or magpies, it is infallible that one part of 
his day’s work will be unfortunate. 

In the neighborhood of Angles, the servant girls do not 
wipe out the copper-pans with a bit of bread, because this 
act would bring rain on their wedding-day. 

Farmine Superstiri1ons.—Cabbages should be sowed 
in Holy-Week. 

Planting cabbages in May occasions lumps upon them. 

It is improper to sow hemp in Rogation- Week. 

It is improper to put a frying-pan over the fire on the day 
that wheat is sowed, because the grain which will spring 
from it will be smutted. 

To render a field fertile, it is only necessary to write on 
the plough-share, when one ploughs the second time, the 
name of Raphael. 

It is proper to conceal one’s self from a woman when she 
sows melons, otherwise they would notsbe fit to eat. 

On the eve of St. John, you should go into a field of wheat 
and pluck a handful of the finest before sunrise. If an ene- 
my gets the start of you he will carry off the good fortune of 
the harvest. 

To drive away hail from a field, a mirror must be held up 
towards the cloud; on beholding it, and seeing itself so 
black and ugly, it flies off frightened. 

In the neighborhood of Angles, when the grain is in bloom, 
and they are apprehensive of the effect of the dew upon it, 
they ring the bells to drive the dew off. 

The inhabitants of Escoupens are persuaded, that by 
placing the flowers of the vine in the trough where the 
chickens drink, they will go no longer to eat the grapes. 

In the same commune, and in that of Labruguiére, the 
women are accustomed on Maunday Thursday, to put in 
their pockets wall-flower seeds, mingled with earth—and 
during the singing of the Stabat, they shake this mixture 
briskly ; they are convinced that this will bring them double 
flowers. 

If one drops milk upon the ground, and puts his foot upon 
it, the cow will give no more. 

If one upsets the milk of a cow in the fire, she will soon 






before one goes out of the house, otherwise he will meet 
with some misfortune. 

In the neighborhood of Lacaune, the shepherds never 
count the lambs, because they think that this would be ma- 
king the wolf’s share. 

Sunpry Be.iers.—The mountaineers say that when 
the hail does not fall upon a parish, it is because the curate 
has thrown his sock in the air in the direction of the cloud. 
They believe that if a bat were thrown in the fire, it would 

utter gross abuse very distinctly. 

If one destroyed the nest and young ones of a swallow, he 

would draw upon himself the curse of Heaven. 

At Labrugiére, they never sell hives, for this would bring 

ill luck: they either give them, or exchange them. 

When the inhabitants of Escoupens manufacture snares 

to catch birds, they take the greatest care not to bring them 

near the fire, because it would come to pass that instead of 

larks they would find only toads in these snares. 

If the wood of a fig-tree is burnt in a house where there 

is a nurse, her milk would dry up, or acquire an unwhole- 

some quality. 

When a person visits one in the agonies of death, he 

should make a prayer at the foot of his bed, and then cast a 

handful of salt in the fire that the devil may not seize his 

soul. 

Putting a log on the fire by the smaller end causes one to 

become poor. 

It is improper to burn the wood of the elder, otherwise 
the hen will cease laying eggs. 

One should not bake bread during Rogation- Week, other- 
wise all that one bakes during the year would be mouldy. 

It is wrong to spin either hemp or cotton in Christmas 
week, for this brings ill luck. 

When one knows where a nest is he should not mention 
it near a run, lest the ants should go to it. 

If a person kills a weasel which has young ones, the 
whole brood will come to eat the linen, even in the chests 
of the house. 

It is improper to count the puddings when they are put in 
the kettle, or to swear, or to say that they will burst, for 
this would assuredly spoil them. 

To drive away mice from any place, it is proper to shut 
up therein a toad in a pitcher. 

No one should cut his nails on a day of the week which 
has not an R in its name. 

It is wrong to let the pot boil without putting salt in it, 
otherwise all one’s property in the house will go to ruin in 
proportion to the water which has evaporated. 

It is proper to break the egg-shells when one has emptied 
them, lest an ill-disposed person may make use of these 
shells to prepare some charm against him who has eaten the 
eggs. 

In the commune of Escoupens, they believe that on 
Christmas-day at the midnight mass, the last woman who 
comes to the oblation will be first to have little chickens. 

Loup Garon.* This fantastical being, who was known 
to the Greeks, (who perhaps invented him,) the Romans, 
the Celts, the Franks, and other people, and whose exis- 
tence is prolonged to our times—in short, the Loup Garon, 
appears in all the corners and recesses of the Black Moun- 
tain. The inhabitants of that country affirm, that destiny 
has doomed certain men to this transformation, which oc- 
curs during the full moon. It is at night that the disorder 
seizes them. They then get out of bed, jump out of the 
window, and throw themselves into a fountain. After the 
immersion, they find themselves clothed with a skin and 
long hair, and going on four paws, they run on this side and 
on that—in the fields—in the woods—in the villages—biting 
the men and beasts whom they meet. At the approach of 





have her teats dried up. 
A little water, pepper and salt, must be put into the milk 


* The lycanthropist. 
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dawn they return to plunge in the fountain, and Jeave there 
their hairy covering, to go afterwards and replace them- 
selves in the bed which they had left. 


THE SHOULD-BE STATE OF NIAGARA. 


BY WILLIAM B. FAIRCHILD. 


Gentle Reader! did it ever chance that thy for- 
tunes caused thee to wander from home—and didst 
thou, in those wanderings, ever betake thyself, for 
the time being, to the fairy region known as central 
New-York? A sweeter or a fairer portion of God’s 
bright and beautiful world doth not exist—for it is 
bedecked like a bride in gems and jewels, and 
fashioned in a mode to fascinate the coldest among 
reasoning animals called men. Lakes and woods,— 
streams and waterfalls,—hills and dells,—all, all 
are strown around in lavish profusion, like grain 
thrown from the hand of the sower; and each and 
every particular item of the whole, appears to have 
fallen just where you or myself, or any other rea- 
sonable person would have placed it. Lakes there 
be, in those parts, that look like one broad sheet of 
liquid silver—so clear, so pure, and so smooth— 
and streams, looking like veins of silver, prattle on 
in their merry mood—now gliding through a mead 
with the noiseless move of a serpent—then rushing 
down a descent with all the clamor of a school-boy 
just released from his irksome every-day task ;— 
and waterfalls that remind one of the cascades and 
fountains that cooled the air in the gardens of the 
Epicureans—the waters dashing and foaming to 
the precipice’s edge, and halting, like a rearing and 
maddened war-horse, to gather new force for the 
dizzy leap! 

Oh, it is glorious to dwell among those scenes !— 
one feels the spirit of the streams infused into him, 
and is ready to shout aloud with them among the 
hills, or to take their smoother mood in the mea- 
dows, and wander silently among the flowers that 
everywhere bedeck his pathway. And on the lake- 
shores, where 


‘* Each wave some sweet old story tells,” 


a thinking and a silent mood comes over him, and 
the busy and romantic scenes of other and long- 
past days are arrayed before his mind’s eye, with 
a vividness and intense interest. At one moment 
come thronging a band of red warriors, painted, 
and armed with bow and tomahawk, bound for some 


—_—- -- 


brain—and the torch has lighted many a wigwam, 
which, but yesterday, was rife with happiness and 
love. But see, the scene changes! and emigrants 
are wending their way along the lake-shores to the 
El Dorado of the West. They 


——“ Wander o’er the sunny slopes, and by the streamlet’s 
They von beneath the branchy trees, high arching over 
Thiet mn a pleasant pathway, by mount and hanging 
Too Ras for busy feet to break the solitude ;” 


but their minds are not there—their thoughts are 

with the absent, the beloved and the far-away, in 

the land upon which they have forever turned their 

backs. ‘The fire has gone out on their old familiar 

hearth-stones—the merry and accustomed voices 

of childhood’s friends have echoed for the last time 
in their ears—the last parting squeeze of hands is 
over—and they are now buried deep, deep in the 

forest, seeking a new home, but not new friends, for 
none are there to welcome them. They are alone— 
oh, how much alone none can tell who have not 
made the trial: and they must brave the dangers of 
a border-life, with nothing to cheer them but the 
hope that their children may reap the fruits of their 
present toil, long years after the toilers are laid un- 
der the green sods of the valley. Another change! 
The hills and vallies are covered with the waving 
and golden grain—farm-houses dot the scene, with 
their porches and their bright palings—towns and 
villages peep out from every valley, flickering with 
their white houses contrasted with the green woods 
in which they are embowered, like stars in the blue 
face of Heaven—and the bright bosoms of the 
lakes are ruffled by the prow of many a trader’s 
boat! And thus imagination wanders, and the 
dreamy hours glide on, like the ripples of the wa- 
ter; and each change, and each feature of time, is 
there—bright or dark—as when fresh from the hand 
of the Controller of Events. 

But my especial glory, when loitering among 
these scenes, were the sweet lakes that lie on the 
bosom of what should be the state of Niagara, like 
so many laughing, joyous children, climbing and 
clustering around a happy mother: and my spirit 
never wearied of them. I would sit me down on 
the beach, of a clear summer-day, and watch every 
dimple, and note every change of feature caused by 
the light breeze, with all the interest of a lover 
gazing on the changing features of a fond one. 

There is one link in the shining chain of lakes 


silent midnight massacre—and then the screams of|that is to me like the youngest among a group of 


the women and children ring in his ear; and he 


children to a mother—dear above all the rest. It 


sees, in fancy, the mother clasp her child to her|is Lake Cananpaicua. It is a mere millpond be- 


breast, and look with an imploring eye to Hea- 
ven for protection for it—not herself—for a mo- 
ther’s love never thinks of self, not even in the 
hour of deepest peril : and then comes the slaugh- 


side the Great Western Lakes, being but eighteen 
miles in length and two in breadth—yet a finer 
sheet of water, or prettier scenery, cannot be found. 
The banks are very irregular ; at one time jutting 





tering—and the tomahawk has senk into many a’ into the waters and towering above them for some 
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hundred feet; at another, sloping down gradually, 
and meeting the ripples with all the calmness of a 
meeting of husband and wife after the honeymoon 
is past. All is beautiful!—and when I parted from 
it, my first love, my spirits yearned and panted for 
a reunion. 1] was a boy then—but gave it one fee- 
ble strain. Here it is: and though it may not do 
much credit to my head, yet it is genuine. 


LAKE CANANDAIGUA. 


I. 
Sweet Lake! upon thy pebbled shore 
My boyish days were pass’d— 
And often in my mad-cap pranks, 
When o’er thy tide drove fast 
Old Boreas, in his tempest car, 
With his whistle and his glee, 
I’ve out upon thy bosom sped, 
As wild and free as he. 
Il. 
And when sweet Spring had come along 
With sunshine and with showers, 
And sprinkled o’er thy sloping banks 
Green leaves and shining flowers ; 
I’ve laid me down where I could look 
Upon thy deep-blue tide, 
And wondered if I e’er should roam 
Far from thy winsome side. 
III. 
I mind me of the time when I 
To th’ village school was sent, 
But could not study, for my thoughts 
On mischief aye were bent: 
You then were wrapp’d in Winter’s arms 
—A cold, chill lover, he— 
And o’er your sparkling bosom then 
I skated merrily. 
IV. 
I mind the flogging, too, I got 
For that same freak of mine, 
And how I vowed you'd ne’er tempt me 
By those bright looks of thine : 
But thou wert like a coquette then, 
And I a wayward boy— 
And with a winning smile, for aye 
You'd all my vows destroy. 
/ Vv. 
That little fairy isle of thine, 
Marged round with nympheas bright, 
With leaves wide ope, for wanton wind 
To kiss them in its flight— 
It sat upon thy bosom light, 
Like a jewel on the brow 
Of some fair dark-eyed lady love—~ 
Does it linger there, e’en now? 
Vi. 
I see thy smiling face no more— 
But often, in my dreams, 
It now, as it were wont long since, 
Across my vision beams— 
And all my hey-day pranks return 
To bless me with the thought, 
That [ am still that joyous child— 
But such wild dreams are nought. 


dow rested on its face, and its bosom heaved and 
swelled as if agitated by some strong emotion, al- 
though the day was as clear and still and pure as 
ever shone down from Heaven. 

There are some legends connected with this 
beautiful sheet of water ; one or two of which, with 
your permission, kind reader, I may take occasion 
to relate to you. In the meantime—hoping you 
will improve the first opportunity to visit those 
scenes—lI bid you adieu. 

Xenia, Ohio, Oct. 1840. 





VOICE OF THE LORD. 
The voice of the Lord shaketh the wildernes. 


Psalms xxix: v. 8. 


God speaketh in the wilderness. His voice 
Is ever audible in the lone bow’rs 
Of the old giant forest. Even now 
I hear it, with a low and solemn tone 
Of breezy melody, shaking the boughs, 
And lifting up the foliage, which appears 
Like myriad wings, all fluttering with delight 
That God should talk with them. 

The pensile flow’rs 
That grow beneath, upon the mossy banks, 
Bow their sweet heads and worship ; and the birds 
Wak’d by the holy whisper, dress their plumes, 
And lifting up their little heads, reply 
In strains of perfect rapture. 

Oh, how sweet 
That balmy voice, that living breath of life, 
As soft it bathes the writhing uprais’d brow, 
And whispers peace. The anguish’d soul is sooth’d— 
Earth, sense, and sin, and sorrow are forgot, 
In holy converse with Divinity. 


God speaketh in the wilderness at eve, 

When the fair moon looks down with radiant brow, 
And every leaf that catches her sweet smile 

Grows radiant with delight. While dell, and bow’r, 
Beneath, are rob’d in darkness—and the brook 
Steals silently along, save where it meets 

Her bright eye peeping through the emerald screen, 
When dimpling with delight it gives her back 

Her radiant smile, and with a silvery tone 

Of joyous greeting dances gaily on. 


Hark! a majestic sound fills Earth and Heaven. 
All Nature listens with deep reverence, 

Silent, and motionless. The Lord has made 

Of the dark waters, and thick clouds of Heaven, 
His glorious pavilion. Beautiful 

The silvery summits tower, in glittering piles, 
From the green bosom of the clustering wood. 

Oh! what a gush of light; as if the Lord 

Wav'd his bright hand, and bade the earth attend. 
Then bursts again that awe-inspiring voice, 
Shouting J AM/ And there is none beside. 

All Nature hears and trembles ; every voice 

Is silent now, and every heart is faint, ' 
While God rides forth upon the cherubim 

Wing’d with the winds, along the sounding sky. 
The white moon veils her face, and the bright stars 
Hide from His presence. Earth wraps o’er her breast 





It does appear to me that lakes have a feeling ; 
for when I parted with the one in question, a sha- 


Her darkest mantle, and, with trembling awe 
Awaits his rushing chariot. 
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Lo, he comes ! 
His voice in the loud thunder and wild winds, 
Shaking the wilderness. The tall pines bow 
In graceful adoration. Hark! that crash! 
His finger touch’d a tall tree on the hill, 
And it is broken. The firm wood is riven 
And thrown in splints like arrows through the shade. 
The birds cow’r closer in their leafy screens. 
The wild-deer bound in terror from the spot, 
And crouch down in the thicket: 

Earth, and air, 
And winds, and waters, all are echoing now 
The august voice of the Eternal GOD :— 


Let finite man be silent. LYDIA JANE. 


for who would dare insinuate the suspicion of falsehood to 
the major’s terrible self? The major’s tongue might err, 
but his pisiol was nevertheless true. Who would have 
expected that our dry-faced yankee schoolmaster would, 
first of all, have the hardihood to retort the sneers and in- 
sults of this hero of the pistol? He bore several of these 
attacks with the utmost apparent indifference. Not a 
muscle of his face changed its habitual fixedness, not a 
drop more or less blood colored his cheek ; neither word 
nor look indicated the slightest feeling of the bully’s 
satire. This insensibility of Jedediah provoked the major 
sorely. He charged the artillery of his wit with still 
heavier loads of turgid phrases, to express his contempt 
for the schoolmaster. Still the yankee winced not; he 
only began with the soberest and most unfeeling gravity to 
utter some repartees, as dry and grating as the sands of 








LITERARY RECREATIONS: 


BY ANAGRAM FERRUN. 


THE YANKEE AND THE DUELLIST.—No. I. 


At a certain town on the Ohio, a Yankee and a Duellist 
happened, in the year 1803, to be boarders in the same 
tavern. The Yankee was a shrewd man, as yankees gene- 
rally are, but nevertheless honest, good natured, peaceable, 
and withal fond of a joke; but even when joking he was 
accustomed to maintain a grave and even dry countenance, 
as if his face were made of wood. His age might be 
twenty-eight ; he was by profession a. schoolmaster, and 
his name was Jedediah Bateman. 

I know not whence the duellist came. He seems to 
have been hanging for a number of years about the villages 
on the frontier, living by his wits as a card-player and land- 
speculator. He was proud, overbearing and malicious ; 
and had become doubly arrogant and assuming since he 
had been victorious in no less than three duels. Once he 
had crippled, and twice he had killed his man; making by 
these exploits two wives widows and five children father- 
less. Such was his fame as a duellist, that it was thought 
to be little less than suicide, for any man not perfectly ex- 
pert with the pistol to meet him in the field of honor, as 
this sort of murderers call the place where they shoot one 
another. 

In dress and manners he was a fop and a swaggerer. 
His red bushy whiskers almost met on his chin ; his shirt- 
ruffles were long and projecting; his cravat was stuffed 
with padding until it almost buried his chin ; and his bell- 
crowned hat was tilted over his left eyebrow when he 
walked or rather strutted along the street, swinging and 
plumping down his cane at every step: and wheresoever 
he went he overi@oked every body, and expected the way 
to be cleared for him by high and low. He considered 
himself justified in lording it over all who were about him, 

because he was the most formidable man in the town. 

If any peaceful worthy man did not cower at his pre- 
sence, he was sure to resent the supposed indignity by 
sneers and insults. Many were the pompous gibes and 
bombastic witficisms that he discharged from day to day at 
the schoolmaster Jedediah Bateman, who did not humble 
himself like a dog before the high and mighty Major Alonzo 
Dashwell Bickerton, as the duellist styled himself. He 
professed to have borne a major’s commission in the west- 
ern army, and often boasted of his exploits in General 
Wayne’s expedition against the Indians. Some people 
doubted in their hearts whether he had been in that expedi- 
tion at all, because he gave some erroneous accounts of 


Arabia, yet so perfectly free from open insult, as to incense 


the duellist’s pride without furnishing him with a decent 


pretext to take offence. But the natural malignity of his 

temper was so embittered by the schoolmaster’s mortifying 

indifference and icy wit, that he began to abuse and insult 

him outrageously on all occasions, with the obvious inten- 

tion of provoking a deadly quarrel with him! Still the 

yankee maintained his imperturbable coolness, and replied 

only by jokes and sarcasm of more stony and indigestible 

hardness. The bully’s rage became unbounded, and -the 

yankee’s friends saw clearly that the affair would soon 

come to personal violence. But their kind endeavors were 

vain to persuade Jedediah to soothe the bully’s rage. 
“Tf you mortify his pride any further,” said they, “he will 
assault you, and you will have to let him beat you with his 
cane or shoot you with his pistol.” 

“T shall let him do neither, I guess,” said the yankee. 

“ How will you prevent him?” 

“You will see »when the time comes,” was the final 
reply. 

That same evening at supper, the duellist, as usual, began 
to utter something designed to provoke the yankee. At first 
Jedediah gave no heed. To make the attack more direct, 
the bully proceeded, as he had often done, and as fops and 
addlepates often do, to express his contempt of s chool- 
masters, or pedagogues, as he and other fops used to call 
them. Seeing that Jedediah still paid no attention, he ad- 
dressed him superciliously in these words. “Come, sir 
pedagogue, you are silent: be so condescending as to il- 
lustrate your profession by informing us how many ideas 
you have bastinadoed into the posteriors of your boys to- 
day.” “Not one, sir,” said Jedediah—“ the boys do not 
now carry their ideas in their posteriors, however they may 
have done in your boyish days.” ‘The deuce you say, 
Mr. Pedagogue : well then, give us a philosophical reason 
why you apply your birchen instrument with such impetu- 
osity to that inferior part of their corporeal system? Come, 
your philosophical reason, Mr. Pedagogue.” ‘You shall 
be satisfied, sir. I apply the birch to that part, because it 
is the base of the system; all the baser elements settle 
down into it, such as sloth, pride, malice, insolence, ill- 
manners, and whatever else may tend to make a man proud 
without virtue, boastful without merit, pompous without 
dignity and quarrelsome without reason. Therefore I ap- 
ply the remedy to the base, in order to expel such baseness 
from its seat in the system.” 

The bully was so foiled by this answer, that for some 
moments he showed his rage only by his fierce looks. 
Then, setting his arms akimbo, he said, “‘ You are a cow- 
ardly pedagogue to attack boys in that contemptible way. 
I never knew a pedagogue who was not a tyrant among 
children and a —— infernal coward among men.” Te in- 
terlarded this speech with one of the oaths commonly used 
by bullies and blackguards: adding these words: “I had 





marches and battles: but they doubted only in their hearts, 


a pedagogue in my battalion during the campaign of '96 
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against the Indians, and the —— rascal ran away in every 
battle, till I had him drummed out of the army, the —— 
poltroon.” 

“You said the campaign of 96: are you not mistaken 
in the date?” asked Bateman, with cool gravity. 

“Yes, sir pedagogue ; I said the campaign of ’96 under 
Wayne. 1 mistake no dates, sir; and if I did, your peda- 
gogical pusillanimity disqualifies you for the function of 
historical correction.” 

““Wayne’s expedition against the Indians was over, and 
peace was made before ’96,”’ said Bateman dryly, as he sat 
nearly opposite to Bickerton, stirring a copious mixture of 
butter, molasses and mush, or hasty pudding, which were 
to be his supper. 

“You are a —— liar, you pedagogue ;” roared out 
the bully; “‘ what the do you know of Wayne’s cam- 
paigns? Stick to your ferule and your spelling-book, and 
leave military affairs to gentlemen: they are exterior to 
your province, sir pedagogue.” 

‘“* Boys learn history in these days,” said Bateman, as he 
rose from the table, and took down a volume from the man- 
tel-piece After turning over a few leaves, he resumed his 
seat, and said, “‘ Here is an epitome of American history 
brought down to the year 1801.” He then read a short 
paragraph which confirmed his assertion : then holding the 
book towards Bickerton, he said dryly, “‘ That is what my 
boys learn, sir. Would you like to see it in the book, 
major ?” 

“No, you are a —— fool and an insolent liar, [ tell you.” 

“One mark of a fool,” said Bateman, as dryly as ever, 
‘is to fly into a passion and call names about a trifle ; and 
one mark of a liar is, to persevere in a false assertion in 
the face of evidence to the contrary.” 

The yankee had no sooner spoken these words, stirring 
his mush all the while, than the enraged bully lifted the 
case knife in his hand and flung it violently at Bateman’s 
head. The yankee, though seemingly intent upon his 
mush, which he had now thoroughly imbued with the mo- 
lasses and butter, kept watch however with a corner of his 
eye and dodged the knife as it flew whizzing towards his 
head. At the same time, dropping the spoon, he slipped 
his palm under the plate and adroitly dashed it, mush fore- 
most, plump into the duellist’s face. The centre of the 
reeking mass struck the nose, which operating as a wedge, 
caused the clammy supper of the yankee to spread itself 
with accommodating facility over the whole fiery visage of 
the duellist, and to stop up every hole and fill up every 
hollow in the said visage—the eyes and ears not excepted. 
A considerable quantity became entangled in the huge 
bushy whiskers ; the superfluity gliding down with the 
plate made a lodgment in the bosom and the manifold con- 
volutions of the frill that stuck out prominently in front. 
Happily for the duellist, the operation of mixing and com- 
pounding the plaster had so reduced its temperature that it 
was not quite scalding hot, and the eyelids had instinctive- 
ly closed themselves on the approach of the slap-dashing 
application, or those lately glaring eye-balls would never 
again have directed a pistol-ball at the heart of an adversary. 

He was led by the hand into the back porch, where, 
after fifteen minutes’ washing, the orifices and cavities of 
his face were cleared of the adhesive mixture, and he was 
able again to see, hear, smell and speak. When he found 
his organs free, though his nose still wept blood from the 
rude contact of the heavy pewter plate, he began to roar 
out a torrent of oaths, imprecations and threats against the 
yankee, who had begun to feed his hunger upon a second 
plate of hasty pudding, as if nothing had happened. In 
spite of the entreaties of the company, the raving bully 
started up stairs for his pistols, swearing in the most awful 











Presently he was heard on his return, cursing and swear- 
ing as violently as ever. ‘Fly, Bateman, fly,” said the 
company, “he will shoot you.” “I guess not,” said the 
yankee, “ but I may have to mend his manners with some- 
thing harder than hasty pudding.” So saying he picked up 
a heavy fire-shovel at the hearth, and posted himself behind 
the door by which Bickerton would enter. 

While some were endeavoring to dissuade the furious 
bully from his purpose, the yankee said to those in the 
room with him; “Tell him to challenge me; I will meet 
him in the field of honor.” When this message was first 
delivered to the duellist, he only raved and swore the more 
fiercely, and demanded immediate access to the insolent 
pedagogue that he might drive a ball through his heart. 
He was gradually reduced to reason, however, by the argu- 
ment of a lawyer in the company, who told him that if he 
killed the yankee now, he would be liable to punishment 
as a murderer, but that he might shoot him on the field of 
honor without getting himself into the fangs of the law. 
The duellist felt the force of the argument: for in those 
days even an honorable gentleman in a fine coat and a 
ruffled shirt, was in some danger of being hanged for wilful 
murder. Now—only the friendless and beggarly murderers 
are liable to the gallows. But then, as now, the murderer 
in a duel had nothing to fear from the law, but might be 
raised to the highest honors by popular favor. Therefore, 
Bickerton, being somewhat cooled by this argument, and 
believing that he could satiate his malice as certainly in a 
duel as by instant assassination, returned to his room and 
penned a challenge in due form, according to the code of 
honor. Bateman promptly accepted it, to the dismay of 
his friends, who now looked upon him as no better than a 
dead man. He had the right, as the challenged party, to 
prescribe the terms of the fight. They were to meet on 
the next day at the great Indian mound, about half a mile 
from the town, in a dense forest: they were to have no 
seconds, but were to stand ten yards apart, and either of 
them might fire at pleasure, after calling out to the other 
* stop, take care of yourself.” Their friends might stand 
fifty yards off, to see that these terms were duly observed ; 
but were not to interfere unless they were violated. Nearly 
every man wished the yankee success, but expected only 
to see him killed at the first fire. 

The duellist demurred at first to the extraordinary terms 
prescribed by the schoolmaster ; but he finally acceded to 
them, feeling sure of his own quickness of hand, and 
doubted not that he could pierce the heart whose blood he 
so eagerly thirsted for. 

So, on the next day, at the appointed hour, the redoubtable 
major strutted forth to the field of honor, with a well charg- 
ed brace of pistols wrapped up in a handkerchief and 
stuck under his left arm. When in sight of the mound, he 
cast his eyes about in search of his adversary; but no 
yankee appeared. He moved slowly onwards, keeping a 
sharp look-out for his man, and licking his lips in prepara- 
tion for the expected feast of blood. The forest was al- 
ways dusky with shade in that place, and the morning fog 
still lingered in its damp recesses. When he came so near 
the mound as to see it and the trees about it distinctly, 
he was certain that the schoolmaster had not arrived, and 
began with feelings of disappointed revenge to curse him 
aloud for a cowardly knave, a base poltroon and a chicken- 
hearted white-livered pedagogue. 

He was pouring forth these imprecations, and lengthen- 
ing them out with all the choicest terms in the vocabulary 
of honorable bullies, when he was stopped in mid career 
by an unexpected phenomenon. On reaching a little open 
plot near the mound, he struck his foot against a long pole 
that had been laid across the path ; and at the same instant 





manner that he would shoot the offending pedagogue upon 
the spot. 


a voice of thunder smote his ears with the words, “ Stop! 
take care of yourself!” He did stop in great surprise, and 
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look towards the place from which the voice had come, but 
he saw only the huge trunk of a tree that stood by the 


had no time for deliberation: the voice thundered again, 
“Take care of yourself; I’ll blow your brains out:” and 
now he saw distinctly the muzzle of a great blunderbuss 
pointed towards him from behind the tree, and the yankee’s 
eye at the butt, taking aim, while the tree concealed his 
body. The duellist was taken so off his guard, that he 
stood confounded for an instant; but as the expected shot 
did not come, he began to fumble under his arm for his pis- 
tols; but he no sooner began to unwrap them, than the 
yankee called out, in the most decided tone, “‘ Drop your 
pistols or I'll shoot you.” The bully hesitated. ‘“ Drop 
‘em, I tell you, or I’ll blow nine buckshot into you, as soon 
as 1 count three: mind now—one !—two!—thr—.” He 
had cocked his musket and taken what the duellist saw 
was a sure aim. Before the word three was fully pro- 
nounced, the handkerchief containing the pistols fell to 
the ground, whether by accident, by a paralysis of the du- 
ellist’s nerves, or by an act of his will, we shall not un- 
dertake to say : however, the pistols fell. 

“Now,” said the yankee, stepping out from behind the 
tree, with his finger still on the trigger, but the wide muzzle 
of his firelock elevated at the angle of thirty degrees,— 
“you have but one way to save your life. Right about 
face!” The duellist began to remonstrate. “Face about, 
I tell you, or I'll drive a load of buckshot through you ;” 
and he began to level his musket as he advanced upon his 
adversary. The duellist faced about like a soldier. “ Very 
well: forward march!—March, I tell you—straight to 
home ; or tarnation seize me if I don’t riddle you with buck- 
shot before I count three—One !—two—.” The duellist 
did not wait for the next word; the angry voice was close 
behind him, and the deep-mouthed blunderbuss within two 
yards of his back. He began to march with slow and ra- 
ther halting steps, very different from his usual strut. The 
yankee followed with all gravity. The company in the 
neighboring woods fell into the rear, tittering at the strange 
result of the duel. The line of march was pursued with- 
out intermission: for whenever the duellist attempted to 
halt or speak, the angry voice of the yankee Grove him on 
with the threat of buckshot. 

When they entered the town, Bateman began with so- 
lemn face and voice to sing— 

‘‘ Yankee doodle came to town, 
To buy a keg o’ brandy;” 
‘Mind your steps there, or I’ll blow your brains out.” 
“Yankee doodle doodle doo, 
Yankee doodle dandy.” 


ished him instanter, but for the intercession of the company. 
But to vindicate my outraged honor, I condescended to de- 
mand of him the satisfaction of a gentleman, and he with 
most knavish design accepted my cartel. 

“‘ This morning at the appointed hour I repaired to the field 
of honor, equipped as gentlemen usually are for honorable 
combat. When I arrived at the place, the dastardly pol- 
troon was invisibly concealed behind a giant son of the 
forest, armed with a musket enormously charged with nine 
buckshot ; and before we had measured the ground or ta- 
ken our positions, or the skulking dastard even showed his 
person, he presented his musket and threatened to shoot 
me, if I did not drop my pistols and return to town. In at- 
tempting to unwrap my pistols they slipped out of my hands, 
and thus was | exposed unarmed to the dastardly attack of 
this pedagogical poltroon with his dishonorable musket 
charged with an enormous quantity of buckshot. I turned 
indignantly from this contemptible attempt at assassination, 
and returned home, that I might on a subsequent oecasion 
vindicate my outraged honor, and in public and ostensible 
conflict, inflict a lacerating flagellation upon the pedagogi- 
cal author of this outrageous violation of the code of honor, 
heretofore inviolably observed by all who are entitled to the 
honorable appellation of gentlemen.” 

When the duellist had concluded his speech, Jedediah 
soberly replied in these words: “ Fellow-citizens; I long 
bore with patience the unprovoked derision and insults of 
this professed duellist. Last night he assailed me at the 
supper-table with the most wanton abuse, which | parried 
with nothing but jests, until he threw a case-knife at my 
head ; I then returned the compliment by dashing my plate 
full of molasses and hasty pudding into his face. For this 
he challenged me to fight a duel. I accepted the challenge 
on these conditions, and no other, that we were tostand ten 
yards apart, without seconds, and either of us might fire at 
pleasure after calling out, ‘ Stop!—take care of yourself.’ 
Nothing was said about the sort of arms: he chose his fa- 
vorite pistols, I preferred this musket. I stood behind a 
tree till he came to the mark [ had set, just ten yards off. 
I then called out to him, ‘ Stop—take care.’ I had then a 
right, by the terms, to fire ; but I left it to his choice either 
to take nine buckshot from my gun, or to drop his pistols 
and march back to town. He wisely chose the latter; and 
you all bear me witness that I have brought him from the 
field of honor, safe and sound; and that is more than he 
would have done for me, if he had been in my place and [ 
in his. And now, to show that I meant to take no unfair 
advantage, I will change situations with him before you all, 
I will give him the musket, and let him, if he can, drive me 
as I drove him; or if he prefers to shoot me, as I guess 


Now it happened to be muster day for a battalion of | from his looks that he does, then let him take his revenge, 


militia, and the streets were filling up with people of all|and put nine buckshot into me, if he can.” 


So saying, 


sorts from the country. When the crowd saw the terrible | Jedediah turned to the duellist, and throwing him the mus- 
duellist with thunder and lightning in his face, walking | ket, said—‘ Here, take the gun and try your luck with it ; 
along before the di%-visaged schoolmaster, and the school- | turn about is fair play.” 


master with a large musket solemnly chanting yankee doo- 


Bickerton snatched up the musket at his feet, cocked it 


dle, and marching as coolly as if he drove an ox-cart, they | with a grunt of malignant satisfaction, took aim at the yan- 


gathered themselves about them with wonder and curiosity | kee’s breast and pulled the trigger. 
to see what these things meant. When the bully reached | ty old firelock. 


“ Snap,” went the rus- 
“Try her again, major,” said the yankee. 


the tavern door, hundreds had assembled. Mounting the | The duellist gritted his teeth as he cocked the gun the se- 
platform before the door, he turned to address his indig-|cond time. Again he took aim and pulled the trigger. 


nant remonstranée to the multitude. 


Before he could utter | ‘“‘ Snap,” went the rusty old musket with a duller sound 
a word the yankee called out, “Halt! Face to the left, | than before. 


Now a phenomenon occurred. The wooden 


and tell the people what a yankee trick I have played you.” | face of the yankee was for once wrung into a smile, and 
“Yes,” roared out Bickerton, glad to vent his raging in- | some affirmed that he actually laughed, though others thought 


dignation—“ a derogatory, dishonorable, ungentlemanly ad- | that to be impossible. 


But the enraged bully began to smell 


vantage! Fellow citizens, I appeal to you and to the laws|arat. He examined the capacious pan of the old firelock. 


of honor. 


This disreputable pedagogue had the audacious | He found nothing in it but yellow rust. 
temerity and intolerable insolence, last night, to discharge | the muzzle to his mouth and blew into it. 


He hastily turned 
The air whis- 





into my face—yes, mine, fellow-citizens, the foul and slimy | tled through the touch-hole ; the old musket was not charg- 
ingredients of his supper :—for which I would have pun- ed; the nine buckshot were all imaginary. He threw down 
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the harmless old iron with a yell of blasphemy, and ran up 
to his room, while shouts of laughter convulsed the assem- 
bled multitude. 

Half an hour afterwards the chap-fallen duellist was seen 
on his horse, trying to steal out of town by a back lane. 
He was pursued by hundreds with claps and shouts of de- 
rision, till he had galloped out of sight. The people of that 
town never again saw the face of Major Alonzo Dashwood 
Bickerton, the duellist. 


Whither he went or how he fared, 
Nobody knew and nobody cared. 





THE ENAMOURED FLOWER. 


*T was on the margin of a cool 
And deep sequestered mountain-pool, 
A Flower bloomed in pride ; 
The sun of many a by-gone Spring, 
Had seen it blossom there, and fling 
Its image on the tide ; 
But never had the Flower known 
That beauteous shadow was its own! 
Above, the sunbeams glancing through 
A canopy of netted vines, 
Amidst its blushing petals threw 
The glory of a thousand mines ; 
But from its painted leaflets went 
A hue those beams had never lent: 
The sun might give its golden light, 
But from it borrowed tints as bright! 
The winds would come and bend it down, 
To kiss the waters bubbling round, 
Or flood it with their stolen pelf; 
Then with a sigh, would fleet away, 
And leave it decked with jewelled spray— 
But yet the plant knew not itself! 


One day, the Spirit of the Flowers 
Forth from the gardens of earth had gone, 
To roam abroad in her wild-wood bowers, 
And see how her pet-buds there, came on! 
‘Tn the garden blows 
The haughty rose,” 
In a gleeful tone, she said ; 
“ But I know where 
In its grassy lair, 
The violet hides her head— 
The perfume blown 
From her mossy throne, 
Is lost on the passing wind ; 
But the sweetest breath, 
And the brightest wreath, 
In the forest-home you'll find !” 


The Flower-Spirit came, and stood 
Above the waters of the wild, 

And as she looked within the flood, 
She saw the shadow of her child ; 
Who, from her pebbly-margined steep, 

Glassed her own image in the deep! 


“Lone daughter of the wood,” she cried, 
“What seest thou within the tide ?” 


‘I see a Flower in that wave, 
Whose waters oft my leaflets lave, 
And when I stoop to drink their dew, 
The Flower bends to meet me too! 





There it shines most beauteously— 
Goddess grant that Flower to me !” 


“ My modest, untaught, lovely pet, 
Ah! never, never was there yet 

A boon which you have asked of me, 
But that I gladly gave it thee ; 

But now you wish an useless grace, 
The waters mirror but your face !” 


The Flower heard! but droop’d with grief. 
In vain the Goddess sought relief! 
Its withered, blackened branches, fell 
Upon those waves, whose rippling swell 
No more in answering beauty smiled 
On that lone blossom of the wild: 
She died !—alas, ere Summer’s sun had flown,— 


To grasp a shade—the substance all her own! 
P. G. 





FRAGMENTS OF VERSE 


AFTER SHELLEY’s “ SKY-LARK.” 


TO MARY L———, OF A———. 


What art thou, sweet spirit, 
Vision to poets given ! 
That doth earth inherit 
Fresh and warm and living, 
But hath of Earth no part, looking too much of Heaven? 


Whence those clear tones ringing 
Through the moveless air, 
To our fancies bringing 
Thoughts that live not here— 
Memories of some bright world we have known otherwhere? 


Joyous, pure and fair! 
Thou of Love must tell 
From spheres where sin and care 
Never sound its knell,— 
Where breathing truth alway, its course runs smooth and well. 


Like some magic token, 
Holding all who see 
Long in spell unbroken, 
Glances fall from thee, 
Arresting on our lips words that would else flow free. 


Like the star of morning 
Brightening the dull earth, 
Gloom and darkness scorning— * 
Singing of day the birth, 
Thy presence fills all souls, thou child of light and mirth. 


Like Hope’s cheerful beaming 
On despondence shed, 
When the brain is dreaming 
Of its glad thoughts fled, 
And o’er the future shades of mirk despair lie spread— 


Like new-fallen showers 
On a withered field, 
Waking the drooped flowers 
Fairer hues to yield, 
Thy smiles refresh the heart whose bloom had almost failed. 


WERTER. 
Norfolk, 1840. 
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SONNET.—CHILDHOOD. 


BY GEO. W. WALLIS. 


How sweet the memories of our early days! 
They steal to view, like half-forgotten dreams 
Of walks through Paradise. Their flowery ways, 
And rustling woods, and meadows green—and streams : 
A vernal landscape in mild Autumn’s blaze : 
And all unearthly beautiful it seems, 
Like to the rising moon’s, soft soothing light, 
Upon the bosom of the midnight ocean, 
Childhood's associations, in their flight, 
Soothe and allay my heart, and its commotion. 
Sw et voices from the woods, of young delight, 
(ome on the fragrant wind—mellow and strong 
The awakened echoes of my loved one’s favorite song. 





THE GERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


“How much its sounds recall!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pembroke. 

It was sunset, and Mr. Pembroke was seated at 
the open window of Mrs. Vere’s drawing room, 
enjoying the soft air of a mild evening in the end 
of May. At the same time he was looking down 
upon street—for he was then a visiter in 
Philadelphia—and, until the last five minutes, he 
had been musing of such things as met his eye— 
namely, the varieties of “life ‘in the streets.” 
Within the last few moments, however, his mind 
had been suddenly abstracted from this contempla- 
tion—old feelings had been conjured up, and absent 
forms had obeyed the spell of the witch memory, 
and become present to his heart. A crowd of 
tender associations also had returned in their com- 
pany, and painful thoughts, which it had long been 
his study to dispel, had resumed ‘their sway and 
influence. Not wonderful was it, then, that Mr. 
Pembroke should exclaim, 

“* How much those sounds recall !” 

*“ What sounds?” said Mrs. Vere, surprised not 
more by the words that fell upon her ear, than by 
the tone in which they were uttered. 

“The German air which somebody is playing 
in the opposite house.” 

Mrs. Vere listened 2 moment, and then naturally 
asked, ° 

“ And why should this air affect you *” 

“To me,” replied Pembroke, sadly, it is the 
very voice of the past. I have listened to that air 
long, long ago,—when I was happier than I can 
ever be again.” 

“ You are speaking like an old man,” said Mrs. 
Vere, smiling, “but not like a wise old man,—nay, 
don’t answer! Spare me, I beseech you, the idlest 
common-place of the most common-place age that 
time has yet dealt out. Do not tell me of ‘a heart 

-m prematurely old.’ That ‘sort of thing’ 
in with Byron, and is growing stale with 





ginning to look for novelty, pretty much as we 
thirst for fresh air in the heat of summer. I do 
long for the introduction of a new fashion of feel- 
ing—for it is much more a fashion than people are 
in the habit of fancying.” 

“A fashion of feeling! Ip the habit of fancy- 
ing! How can you talk such nonsense, my dearest 
Mrs. Vere ?” 

“Such wisdom, you mean, my charming Mr. 
Pembroke. It is a fashion—and the present style, 
rely upon it, has lasted alltoo long. In these days 
the human heart, to borrow another phrase from 
your dictionary of nothings, is like a field from 
which the freshness of morning has been dried 
away—arid—burning—and much do I fear that, if 
the advance of time and common sense lend not 
more dewy influences, 2s 

“You are making the sun himself the type of 
my favorite authors, however !” 

“Yes, I know—the sun in the dog-days. Be 
it so—if that may content you. But [ look for- 
ward, I confess, with pleasure, to some better in- 
fluence—one which may more calmly rule the hour. 
Every fashion has its day, and that which has 
made Byron and Bulwer, and all who have imi- 
tated them, the sovereigns and aristocracy of senti- 
ment is, 1 hope, passing away.” 

‘**Don’t you admire them, then ?” 

“'Their powers, infinitely—but not the use to 
which thev have been applied. I read them with 
enthusiasm, and I close their volumes with a la- 
mentation that so much ability should have been 
directed to the creation of false and corrupt senti- 
ment.” 

“ Sentiment !—you have absolutely none !” 

“ Very little indeed, I flatter myself!” 

“Flatter yourself? There again, now! Well 
then, Mrs. Vere, have you any feeling *” 

“ [—really I hardly know. Sometimes I have 
thought perhapsI had. But then your romance 
writers haVve dressed up feeling inso many different 
ways, that it is like French cookery, and when it 
really is served up to me by any out of the way 
occurrence, I scarcely know now-a-days what it 
is—whether genuine feeling, or only some highly 
seasoned imitation—just as, in the culinary case, I 
am sometimes puzzled to decide whether I am 
eating venison or mutton.” 

“Were you ever in love, Mrs. Vere t” 

*‘T suppose I must once have thought so, for I 
remember I was married before I was eighteen. 
Most of these thirigs happen before we reach the 
years of discretion.” 

“‘ Which things ? Marrying for love, or marrying 
at all ?” 

“Neither. Falling in love—which is a different 
matter 1” 

“ You are a droll creature ! How is it different ?” 

‘When people marry for love, it is, 1 imagine, 








Bulwer. We are all getting tired of it, and be- 
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prudent conclusions they have been able to draw 
from it. When people fall in love, there is no 
more reflection or calculation involved in the mat- 
ter, than there was in my seating myself here to 
hear Mr. Pembroke talk nonsense.” 

“Mrs Vere, can you, by any possibility, recol- 
lect to which of these sentiments, which you have 
so nicely distinguished, you may happen to owe 
your own matrimonial felicity ?” 

“It has been so long ago that I can hardly tell ; 
but, as it really is matrimonial felicity, I dare say 
I experienced only the wiser one. Don’t you 
think it more in keeping with my general discre- 
tion that it should have been so?” 

“* Much !” 

“And now, Mr. Pembroke, to return to our 
subject—” 

“Which do you mean—music, or sentiment ?” 

“Oh! music—we can enter the ‘debatable ground’ 
afterwards—how comes it that you so greatly dis- 
like the pretty air you heard just now from the op- 
posite house ?” 

** Who lives in the opposite house ?” 

“T really do not know. Mr. Clarke, or Mr. 
Johnson, or Mr. Jones, or Mr. Smith—or, very 
possibly Mr. Thomson. I am sure I never asked. 
But if you wish to know who is the performer, I 
believe it must be a governess, or some such mat- 
ter—for I sometimes see a terrible string of chil- 
dren coming out of that house, with a gentlewoman 
behind them ; and out of that third story window, 
whence issued just now something better, | have 
beheld little round, vacant faces, peeping forth, 
like sunflowers staring over a garden wall.” 

“* And are you not fond of children ?” 

“1 do not know—sometimes I am very sorry for 
them.” 

“Sorry for them!—sorry for those fresh and 
innocent creatures, whose young bloom and beauty 
seem a sort of evidence of their very Maker’s 
love !” 

“Fresh and innocent! Look. Pembroke ! there’s 
one of the little Stubbses at the window—isn’t ié 
fresh and innocent,” said the malicious lady, who 
knew very well that facts are the best of all ima- 
ginable arguments. The little love to which she 
pointed was standing at the third-story window, 
and staring intently down upon the street—its bla- 
zing shock of red hair even more than usually ra- 
- diant in the glow of the setting sunshine, which 
' reposed, glaring and hot, upon the brick wall around 
it, whilst its heavy senseless face fully illustrated 
Mr. Pembroke’s idea of bloom and beauty—the 
evidence even of its Maker’s love. To crown the 
effect, a maid servant, fearing lest this inestimable 
gem might fall from so great a height, caught it by 
the back of a neat check pin-a-fore which covered 
its shapeless little person, and forcibly drew it fur- 
ther into the room. The scarlet head was imme- 
diately thrown back, the cheeks were distorted, 





the little grey eyes were instantly lost in tears and 
encumbering fat, and from the wide stretched mouth 
issued a shriek of fury. Altogether it was just in 
time that Mrs. Vere had inquired, 

“* Now is not 7¢ fresh and innocent?” 

Pembroke laughed in spite of himself. 

“Tt is all charming of course—in description,” 
said Mrs. Vere smiling, “but when we come to 
the facts, you know, it is not exactly the same 
thing. But enough on that score,” added pertina- 
cious Mrs. Vere. ‘“ You have not told me yet why 
you have such a horror of Miss Whipchild’s tune ?”’ 

*T have not a horror of it, Mrs. Vere. But it 
is a long story—have you patience ?” 

“ Patience to any amount. Yet stay, Mr. Pem- 
broke. If you have any source of annoyance 
connected with that air, it is not worth while to 
make yourself dull for an evening, merely to satisfy 
a silly curiosity.” 

“No, you shall hear it; for I wish to convert 
you,” said Pembroke smiling slightly, yet with an 
expression of pain. “I mean to have even your 
sympathy.” 

“You must, then, tell me of very reasonable 
distresses,” said Mrs. Vere, drawing a footstool to 
her arm chair, placing upon it a very pretty foot, 
and taking up a piece of ornamental work—thus 
preparing to listen to Mr. Pembroke’s story ‘ in 
comfort.’ 

** Our acquaintance,” began the gentleman, “ has 
been of so recent a date, comparatively, that you 
know little more of me than that my family is good, 
and that my education has been liberal. You do 
not know, perhaps, that I once had a brother, who 
looked forward to fortunes better than those which 
I was then entitled to anticipate. Our parents 
were but moderately rich at that time, and Warham, 
my brother, was the heir of an old and distant rela- 
tive, who had bequeathed to him a large and unin- 
cumbered property. Warham was not, perhaps, 
better gifted by nature than myself. Nevertheless, 
my parents emulated Fortune, in marking out a dif- 
ference between us. He was their eldest born— 
he bore an old name, dear to a proud family—he 
wasrich. In him, apparently, glories long eclipsed 
by circumstances of pecuniary reduction, were 
destined to shine forth once more, the more bright- 
ly, perhaps, because of their temporary obscura- 
tion. No wonder, then, that I was early made to 
feel the distance that lay between our pretensions. 
My brother was the drawing room darling, and 
caressed by all who visited the house. He was 
always arrayed in the fanciful clothing which his 
affluence could afford. In all these respects my 
lot was a perfect contrast with his; and plainly 
attired, little cared for, and, so far as I could dis- 
cern, of little value, I became as shy as Warham 
was confident. When his arrogancy and my jea- 
lousy would have ended, had not death divided 
us, 1 knownot! As it was, he was suddenly called, 
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I hope, to a better inheritance than that to which, 
by a provision of the will of our old relative, I 
succeeded ; and, with the advantage of having read 
a page or two of life, after a fashion to render ex- 
perience abiding, I entered upon a new state of 
things. 

“As you probably already foresee, my situation 
was now greatly changed, and certainly, as it res- 
pected worldly things, not for the worse. I, who 
had hitherto been a shy, neglected, and unhappy 
child, now became, in the twinkling of an eye, an 
object of importance. I had known enough of the 
misery of playing second, to be fully aware of the 
grandeur I had acquired by my sudden rise to the 
first part in our domestic harmony ; and although, 
child-like, I thought at first only of the playmate 
I had lost, and lamented for my brother in sincerity 
of soul, yet it was, perhaps, but the natural result 
of past events, that I should, after a time, have 
discovered the consolatory truth that there is ‘ good 
in every thing.’ It was equally the consequence 
of after occurrences that, at the age of twelve, 
I should have become a spoiled, vain, and idle boy, 
full of headstrong impulses and utterly devoid of 
self-control. About that time, however, some ex- 
cellent friend, whose benevolence I bless for it, 
advised my parents to send me to school, and, al- 
though I had been taught to read and write, yet, 
upon reflection, it did seem, even to the compre- 
hension of my mother, clouded as it was by ma- 
ternal affection, that these accomplishments would, 
by themselves, hardly suffice to a gentleman of 
my extended prospects. It was therefore decreed 
that I should be sent to school. When this deci- 
sion was announced to me, I forthwith measured 
my length upon the parlor floor—not in a fainting 
fit, Mrs. Vere—only in a fit of heroics (which is 
apt, you know, in the long run, to end in such a 
position) and I immediately executed a succession 
of kicks, so rapid and energetic, that my mother 
was excessively annoyed, and condescended to 
observe that ‘she thought I must be distracted,’ 
whilst my father more sensibly remarked that ‘ he 
had never seen a child want a whipping so badly.’” 

“ But,” added this judicious parent, “it is hardly 
worth my while to begin with him now, my dear, 
for Mr. Twénkle, they tell me, has so much of the 
habits of a strict disciplinarian, that the birch trees 
are mere stalks all over his neighborhood. He is 
exactly the master that will suit this boy.” 

At this consolatory intimation, I struggled even 
more fancifully than before. 

“Tt am-sure I do not want my child to be whip- 
ped,” said my mother, soothingly. 

“Get up and behave yourself, Henry, and don’t 
make my head ache so!” 

“Leave the bad fellow to himself,” said my 
father, ‘‘ and have his trunk packed this very night, 
my dear, for he shall go to-morrow. I would not 
keep him in the house another day for the world. 





See, however, that he has clothes that will mark 
him as the son of a gentleman, and a boy of for- 
tune—in short, don’t put up for him anything or- 
dinary, Mrs. Pembroke. As he may be placed 
among the sons of common people, it is as well to 
have the thing understood.” ’ 

Thus having said, and being satisfied that he 
had done his duty, my father left the room with an 
elevated head, and not altogether without a certain 
importance in his step and air. 

“You are going away to-morrow, Henry,” said 
my mother when he was gone. “ Get up my son, 
and let me speak to you.” 

“TI won’t—I won’t—I won’t—and I will not go 
to school !” 

“ You will, my son, for you must. Come and 
let me talk to you. When you hear what I have 
to tell you, you will like to go to school.” 

At this I arose to hear what in the world could 
make me like to go to school. 

“My mother began by setting forth my present 
want of the ‘education of a gentleman,’ which 
she explained to be a very disgraceful cireum- 
stance. ‘Then she reminded me that Philip Max- 
well, and Tom Richardson, both boys of preten- 
sions inferior to mine were already at school, and 
then she pathetically assured me that it would be 
hereafter not more a grief to me than to her, to 
hear people praise them for ability and informa- 
tion, whilst I should be pointed at as a lazy igno- 
ramus. Oh! no—neither of us would ever bear 
that. And when I seemed sufficiently shocked at 
this idea, she most pleasantly slid into a gay de- 
scription of school-boy life—its holiday sports—its 
naughty scrapes. Before she had finished her 
discourse, I longed for the morning that I might 
set off. 

*T sive you this early history Mrs. Vere, that 
you may comprehend how little I am to be blamed 
for the resolute and impetuous energy which, at a 
later period, marked my rebellion against a paren- 
tal decree. 

“T will not give you all my school life in detail. 
That chronicle is much beneath your attention. But 
if you could, by any possibility, patiently set your- 
self to its investigation, you would easily perceive 
that the propensities which were so strongly deve- 
loped in my early boyhood were but little restrain- 
ed even during my subjection to the government 
of Mr. Twinkle. My father, I fancy, had relented 
when he found himself about to leave his only son 
beneath a stramge roof, and had given my instructor 
some hint or other which was destined to turn to 
my advantage. At least I very often found that 
for some such trivial error, as speaking or laughing 
in school, Mr. Twinkle would raise in succession 
eyes, voice and cane against the offender, and 
upon discovering his identity with my privileged 
self, turn all three together upon some junior 
wretch, whose surprise at the transfer was equalled 
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only by his innocence. In vain was it my inva- 
riable custom to avow myself the culprit. It 
seemed that I could not, even by this means, at- 
tract to myself the punishment which was, in other 
cases, plentifully accorded. Mr. Twinkle was al- 
ways ‘sure that it was only my amiable temper 
which preferred to endure the necessary infliction, 
to the sight of the course of justice upon my fellow 
students—a charming weakness, he must say, and 
one which time and experience would correct.’ 
Of course I presumed upon this discovery, which 
I had sagacity enough to make very soon after I 
entered the school, and when I ascertained that in 
addition to the general breakfast of weak coffee, 
and stale bread and molasses, I was to be indulged 
with a tin cup of skimmed milk, and a pot of very 
ancient butter, I at once concluded that I was des- 
tined to play upon this small stage a part altogether 
different from those to which the other performers 
were limited. The conclusion was extremely just, 
and the consequences were entirely natural. I 
paid but little regard to the private remonstrances 
of Mr. Twinkle, and they were not like angel’s 
visits—no, not even ‘few and far between.’ In 
the very face of his admonitions 1 publicly inva- 
ded all his rules, secure that the worst I had to ap- 
prehend, as the result of my temerity, was to be 
called up to the pedagogue’s private apartment, on 
the day succeeding that of my offence, to be then 
and there reproved, in such a sort, that the rebuke 
itself, and its mode of delivery, furnished a subject 
of mimicry and ridicule to myself, and of mirth to 
my playmates, for at least a week after I received 
it. How Mr. Twinkle was brought to submit, as 
he certainly did, to the daring and impertinence 
which I was never at any trouble to control, I 
have not been able to discover, but I suppose, like 
the rest of the world, he had experienced, and my 
father had applied, the magic of the golden talis- 
man, which is said to exercise so general an in- 
fluence. 

“The impunity with which I made innovations, 
hitherto undreamed of in this petty despotism, was 
of course most encouraging to all of my school- 
fellows, and various essays were made, at different 
times, in emulation of so heroic an example, not, 
however, as, in justice to the master, J must ac- 
knowledge without speedy, signal, and certain pun- 
ishment. Free to indulge my own whims as I 
pleased, I became strong and active, and, with all 
the restless energy of an uncurbed temper, was 
foremost in every scrape which would be gotten 
up in the neighborhood. I taught the whole school 
to box, and shoot, and raffle, and swap, and even 
to gamble in a small way. I had a battle as regu- 
larly as the day came, and robbed every orchard 
within five miles round, as a matter of conscience. 
The sole redeeming trait in my school-existence 
was, that, having acquired in conversation with 
my mother, an idea that some knowledge was a 
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necessary ingredient in the composition of a gen- 
tleman, I did study, and I did find, to the credit of 
Erasmus Twinkle, be it remembered, that he was 
equal to the task he had undertaken; and under 
his auspices, I laid the foundation of what, I hope, 
may be called a good education. In due time I 
left the classic precincts of 'Twinkleville, and was 
placed at the university, where I ran over, upon a 
larger scale, however, all the follies of my earlier 
career. Yet I acquired some distinction at college, 
and some small knowledge of the world moreover. 
Gradually, too, I had been, during several years, 
gathering together a fund of generous feeling, and 
even of high principle, which my previous educa- 
tion would hardly have seemed to promise. Do 
not smile, Mrs. Vere—I claim no merit in it. 
Perhaps it was from a memory of my mother’s old 
list of a gentleman’s necessary qualifications— 
more likely it was the humanizing effect of indul- 
gence in my childhood, and of my exemption from 
violent usage, and hard trials—neither of which, 
in my opinion, should be considered useful in the 
forming of characters. Nothing is more brutali- 
zing than familiarity with extreme emotions, and it 
would be well for human nature if it could never 
be taught how much it can feel or how much en- 
dure. You can conceive how shocking any excess 
of wrath, or of cruelty, for example, would natu- 
rally be to a person unused to a display of either! 
Without philosophizing or investigating further the 
causes, | must declare, however, that in my own 
case the fact was certain.” 

“This candor is charming,” said Mrs. Vere, 
with an ironical smile. 

* Charming—and to the point,” answered Pem- 
broke, quite seriously, “ for it will explain a very 
singular episode in the life of a man of the fashion- 
able world—the history of a first, a disinterested, 
and an only attachment.” 

“How dearly sentimental!” said Mrs. Vere, 
with a most provoking expression of mock sympa- 
thy. ‘ How I shall like to hear about that.” 

“T hope it will at least amuse you,” said Pem- 
broke with an air of annoyance. 

“Tt will. I haveno doubt of it—go on,” replied 
Mrs. Vere. 

“When I left college,” resumed Pembroke, “I 
was in no haste to return home. Not long before 
the close of the last ‘ session’ I passed there, my 
father had received by the death of another kins- 
man a large accession of wealth, and even a larger 
one of pride and self importance. I knew that 
he and my mother had, just at this time, assembled 
a party of fashionable friends at their country 
house; and that they were endeavoring, by all sorts 
of festivity, to make themselves amends for all 
their past denial of amusement. I had always been 
sore upon the subject of my father’s foible, and I 
particularly dreaded to see it in full exercise, now 
that he had an extended sphere and motive for 
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pretension. Besides, I had of late become very 
sentimental. I began to love poetry, and to muse 
of romance, making myself, of course, invariably 
a hero. I was tired of gaiety too. People gene- 
rally knew my worldly claims to notice, and socie- 
ty had never refused me allurements to pleasure. 
The novelty of the thing was therefore exhausted. 
I had always felt that this mode of living was not 
the legitimate object of life; and restless, and 
ardent, and uncertain upon what to fix my mind 
as an ultimate attainment, I had adopted with en- 
thusiasm, what was, at last, a very vague sugges- 
tion of one of my favorite authors, and decided 
that ‘it was best to go back to nature,’ and, cast- 
ing aside the artificial habits of mankind, to lean 
at the feet of the ‘mighty mother,’ at once the 
end for which we are created, and the means by 
which we may fulfil them. You will not be sur- 
prised therefore to hear that I put away with dis- 
gust the idea of joining the merry company at my 
father’s house, and accepted with delight the in- 
vitation of a fellow student to accompany him in 
a long pedestrian tour among the mountains, and to 
close it with a visit to his home. No two people 
could be more opposed in habits, character, and feel- 
ings, than Williams and myself; yet we really 
loved each other, and I, on my side, made quite a 
romantic matter of the friendship. I looked for- 
ward therefore with great satisfaction to the pro- 
posed excursion, anticipated much further eleva- 
tion of soul from communion with nature upon 
her mountain heights, &c.,—and so, lost no time in 
writing to my parents, and sending home my bag- 
gage. 

“On foot, therefore, I set forth with Williams, 
and fur a fortnight was delighted withthe rambling 
life we led. Our adventures were, during this 
time, neither many nor romantic, but they were 
new, and I was in good humor with myself, and 
inclined to be pleased with every thing else. After 
a time, however, I began to find that the worship 
of nature need not be confined to any particular 
place, or sort of places—I did not perceive that 
my soul had acquired additional sublimity of con- 
ception, or even of aspirations from the mountain 
scenery, with which I had now grown familiar ; 
and 1] was rather pleased than otherwise, when 
Williams proposed that we should, in a few days, 
turn our steps towards his father’s home. Mean- 
while we examined every object of interest which 
neighbored our road, filling up with jest or argu- 
ment, as our mood or chance dictated, the portions 
of our jourttey which included no ‘lion.’ 

“One evening, towards the hour of sunset, we 
found that the conversation wherewith we had be- 
guiled the way had been sufficiently entertaining 
to abstract our attention from the path we had in- 
tended to pursue. We paused, acknowledged to 
each other the melancholy truth that we knew 
neither where we were, nor where shelter for the 


night could be had; and then, with the reckless 
gaiety of our age, determined to walk onwards, 
and take the chances of finding some roof to pro- 
tect our slumbers, or of maintaining, out of doors, 
a vigil until the coming of another day. Never- 
theless we were somewhat dismayed at the evi- 
dent approach of a heavy shower. The clouds 
grew black and blacker, and big drops were be- 
ginning to fulfil the promise of the skies. It was 
with a feeling of relief, therefore, that, as we wound 
around the foot of the mountain which he had been 
descending for the last half hour, we came sud- 
denly within view of a neat but unpretending 
dwelling, situated ina green and fertile valley, and 
in the midst of grounds limited in extent, but in 
beautiful order. Every thing about the spot be- 
tokened taste, and promised comfort. It was not 
in human nature to pass itby. We asked shelter, 
and were received with kindness. 

“The family had been about to sit down to their 
evening meal when he had summoned our host to 
the door. He ushered us into a small sitting room, 
in which they were assembled, and introduced us 
to his daughters. One of these was apparently 
in declining health—the other was very young, and 
the most beautiful creature I had ever beheld. In 
spite of fatigue and hunger, I regarded her with in- 
terest and admiration. Her fine head, and shining 
hair—her large eyes, of the darkest possible grey— 
her lips—” 

“Had she a good figure, and a pretty foot and 
hand ?” interrupted Mrs. Vere who was remarka- 
ble for possessing all these advantages, and who 
was much less conspicuous for beauty of features. 

“Each and all of these were in her exquisite.” 

“That then was enough to endow any reasona- 
ble woman—to attract the eye of any man of 
taste,”"—returned Mrs. Vere. “Say no more of 
her loveliness. Well—you fell in love with her— 
did you ‘—that instant.” 

“ No—not that instant. But let me put you in 
possession of all with which the air we heard just 
now from the opposite house is associated in my 
recollection. The apartment into which we had 
followed our host was of moderate size, and fur- 
nished plainly, but it bore some marks of refine- 
ment, which distinguished it from those into which 
our wanderings had lately led us. There were 
book shelves in two recesses at the end of the 
room—in each of these was a window, and beneath 
it a table upon which lay volumes, displaced as if 
recently used. A piano, a harp, a guitar might 
be seen—and upon a small plain stand was a vase 
filled with beautiful and fragrant flowers. Upon 
the walls hung perhaps as many as three small 
paintings in oil—rich, dark,—evidently from the 
hand of some old master ; and having for their sub- 
jects dead-game, and some dusky interior filled with 
Flemish boors.” 





*“ You are minute.” 
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“ Every detail of that humble dwelling is fixed 
in my memory,” said Pembroke with an expression 
of mingled tenderness and sorrow. Mrs. Vere was 
struck with a sudden fit of quiet sympathy, and 
forbore to laugh. 

“The ceremony of presentation over,” continued 
Pembroke, after a moment’s silence, ‘‘we were 
invited to partake the evening refreshments. ‘The 
old man led the way into another apartment in 
which supper was laid. An ancient housekeeper 
was in attendance there, and, in obedience to some 
words addressed to her by her master, in a lan- 
guage which I did not then understand, she placed 
seats for us at the table. During supper our en- 
tertainer entered into conversation with us, and, 
through his accent, I easily detected him to be a 
foreigner. He spoke English well, however, and 
his manner combined great liveliness and pliancy, 
though in the former there was nothing unrefined, 
and in the latter no mixture of servility. He 
seemed to be gentle, well bred, and kind hearted, 
and was, as he told us,a German. He had one 
great and all ruling fancy. It was to speak, and 
pronounce our language like a native, and especi- 
ally with perfect command of all the proverbs and 
familiar sayings, which often puzzle foreigners so 
much. He drew from us as much of our respec- 
tive family histories as was needful to present us 
favorably to him; and as he had once been slightly 
acquainted with the father of Williams, he knew 
that his connections were good. ‘This discovery un- 
locked his heart to us, and the flow of its kindness 
was thenceforward unrestrained. 

**] complimented him upon his proficiency in the 
English language. He was at once, and frankly, 
delighted, and I obviously made a long stride into 
his favor.” 

“ Aha! yes—I think—I hope so. It has been 
always my ambition, since I have had the happi- 
ness to reside in your great country, to speak and 
write your language perfectly, and especially, sir, 
to master those familiar proverbs—those little say- 
ings of the people, which so certainly show the 
genius of the language, and of the nation which 
has gradually created it.” 

“Tn our case, sir, it would seem that they should, 
then, illustrate the genius of another nation, which, 
though the origin of our own, differs from it in 
various characteristics. The English nation, which 
formed our language and its proverbs,—” 

“ Pardon the interruption. When your charac- 
teristics cease to be the same (and this is very rare- 
ly the case. Men are much the same, in the main, 
everywhere)—when your characteristics cease, 
you have begun to make proverbs for yourselves, 
and these do certainly, and curiously illustrate the 
difference which time and situation have made be- 
tween you and the parent race.” 

“Indeed ‘—I was not aware—” 

“Ah! it is so, I assure you. And then some 





of your proverbs, too, begin to mark the local pe- 
culiarities.” 

*T did not know,” said Williams, smiling, “ that 
we possessed a saying of this kind, original with 
ourselyves—and more particularly noting local pe- 
culiarities.”’ 

“*Oh my good sir, I can assure you, yes,” replied 
our host eagerly. “I get them everywhere. It 
was but the other day I had two carpenters at 
work in my grounds—Julie, to erect your frames. 
One of these gave to the other some trifling provo- 
cation. Immediately the retort was made, ‘ you, 
sir, are not a gentleman.’ To this the other, who 
is a good humored fellow, replied only with a 
laugh, and a proverb which I immediately set down 
upon my tablets. Itis this. ‘The pig called the 
the ‘possum narrow face !’” 

“It is impossible to give you, dear Mrs. Vere, 
any idea of the countenance of Williams at this 
remarkable illustration of the turn the language 
was taking in our favor. Had he been at our 
rooms in college he would have laughed without 
restraint. As it was, he looked down, and the 
muscles of his mouth quivered for several minutes.” 

“] think I have mastered these proverbs—though 
often they bewilder foreigners,” said the old man, 
without observing the face of Williams, and turn- 
ing to me with great self complacency. 

“You have succeeded, sir, to admiration.” 

“* Not so far—not so far, perhaps,” returned the 
old man, pleased beyond the possibility of a firm 
contradiction of this compliment. ‘ Yet I have 
done something—I have done something—yes, I 
confess I think that I have done something.” 

* And these ladies—your daughters,” said Wil- 
liams, fearing to trust himself to hear more of the 
old gentleman’s proverbs, “are they our country 
women t—or are we doing homage to the charms 
of your native Germany ?” 

““My daughters are Americans,” answered the 
father, with sparkling eyes. ‘“‘ Nor was their 
mother a German. We have lived in this mountain 
home, too, ever since her death, in the enjoyment 
of the domestic felicity which she first taught 
us!” 

“The old man looked a little sad for a mo- 
ment, and then resuming his liveliness of speech 
and countenance, gave evidence that the happi- 
ness in question had entirely recovered from the 
shock which it must have sustained from the death 
of her to whom he said he was indebted for it. 
The elder of his two daughters seemed to feel the 
allusion more painfully, and bright drops stood in 
the eyes of the younger. But this passed away, 
and when, after supper, we returned to the apart- 
ment into which we had been at first introduced, 
we fell into gay and animated conversation. Wil- 
liams was delighted with the character before him, 
and ‘ drew out’ our host without remorse. With- 
out remorse well might he do it, for the simplicity 
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and goodness of heart which he displayed, would 
have disarmed ill-nature itself.” 

Williams complimented the tastefulness of his 
arrangements without doors, praised the fine trees, 
which we had observed as we approached the cot- 
tage, and dwelt with pleasure upon our sensations 
at finding shelter under the ‘ green gloom’ of their 
branches. 

“ Ah it is pretty, certainly,” said the delighted 
German. “ It is pretty now, gentlemen, but when 
I first came hither it was quite a wilderness. Yet, 
with the aid of time, I have improved it. I al- 
ways repeated the excellent saying, ‘Rome was 
not built in a day,’ and in time I got on. Iam a 
great gardener, Mr. Williams, and Julie there is 
singularly particular in the taste which governs 
our little parterres. You shall see our improve- 
ments to-morrow. We do with our small means, 
what we can, sir. We cannot ‘make the silk 
purse’ you are aware ‘of the swine’s ear.’ You 
see | am not altogether unacquainted with the ap- 
plication of the wonderfully sensible proverbs of 
your language.” 

“‘ Very familiar you are, sir, with the whole lan- 
guage I am sure,” said Williams. 

‘‘When I have pruned my orchards, and trim- 
med my shrubs, and laid my turf to my liking,” 
pursued the lively senior, “I always find that He- 
lena, my poor invalid here, has something within 
doors for my assistance ; or my more robust Julie 
has her honey-suckles to train, or some pet flower 
to demand my protection. I am actually given up 
to these girls, Mr. Williams. Would you believe 
it, sir—they even insist upon their father’s joining 
in their little evening concerts. Sometimes, they 
carry my heart home to Germany, so,fresh are the 
recollections they inspire.” 

“That must be delightful,” said Williams, 
catching at the unintended hint thus thrown out. 
“Could not the syrens be persuaded to witch the 
souls of wanderers with their song to-night? Miss 
Helena, that, I am sure is your piano.” 

“ And this is my violin, certainly,” said the hap- 
py old gentleman, seizing up an instrument which 
lay upon a middle-aged sofa behind the door. 
“You shall command what we can do, my dear 
Mr. Williams,” he added, drawing off the cover 
in great haste, “ and you will excuse our deficien- 
cies. What says your English proverb !—‘ You 
can get no more from a cat than its skin.’ Ah! 
certainly I comprehend these little sayings.” 

He drew the bow over the strings in a flourish- 
ing prelude, suffered the notes to drop into softness, 
and finally let them faint and die away. Then he 
advanced to his daughter’s side, as she sat at the 
piano, raised the violin with a satisfied air of ade- 
quacy to the task before him, and with an earnest 
eye as if ready for action, called to Julie. 

“The harp, Julie! It is in tune, my child, it is 
in tune. I brought it to the exact pitch before 





supper. Ah! no— Most haste, least speed’— 
another proverb, Mr. Williams—there is a false 
note. Stay, Julie stay! I'll run it over.” Alertly 
he laid his violin down, turned the page upon his 
music desk, flew to the harp, and rambled through 


its strings in an inconceivably short time, and then 


summoning Julie to her post, declared his inten- 
tions with respect to a long concerto, which was 
simultaneously commenced. It was pursued with 
much spirit and effect, for all three played admi- 
rably, and it ended, of course, amidst the applause 
of the limited audience.” 

“The father looked like one who had done well, 
and who possessed the approbation of his own con- 
science, and when Helena was asked to sing, and 
with a slight reference to her feeble health declin- 
ed the exertion, he called upon Julie to ‘sing him 
a song of his father-land.’ Forthwith she sang, 
in tones the sweetest that have ever blessed my 
ear, a soft and varied melody, with harp accom- 
paniment, and German words—the same, Mrs. Vere, 
which we heard just now from the opposite house.” 

“* Some mistake, I suspect.” 

‘“* No mistake, I assure you. I was, at the time, 
particularly charmed with it, and in my after inter- 
course with Julie, used often to ask her for it. I 
could not possibly be mistaken.” 

“Well, very likely it may be a popular air. I 
hardly know one tune from another, and cannot be 
sure that I have not heard this one a hundred 
times before,—at the theatre—at fashionable par- 
ties—or, it may be, whistled by boys, or ground 
out of hand-organs at the street corners.” 

““] never heard it in either of these places,” 
said Pembroke somewhat austerely. 

* But certainly you don’t expect to find your 
true love in the opposite house ?” 

“ Expect '—certainly not. Nothing could be 
less probable. Yet the air—it is at least strange, 
and it has wakened many recollections !” 

“ Well—go on !” 

“The evening,” continued Pembroke, “ passed 
over in music and in mirth, and at a late hour 
Williams and I resigned ourselves to slumbers 
which were full of gay dreams, and which dissi- 
pated all our weariness. In the morning we de- 
scended to rooms the neatness of which struck us 
more than the simplicity of their furniture ; and 
were welcomed by the good German and his 
daughters. After breakfast, we yielded to an in- 
vitation to pass the day with them, and our new 
friend summoned- Julie and her bonnet, and insisted 


main. Like Gaul, it was divided into three parts, 
of which one was the large yard, in which the low 
white cottage was set like a pearl in the midst of 
emeralds—(as no pearl certainly ever yet was 
set)—and which included an extensive garden. 





Another portion was an orchard full of the finest 
fruit-trees, and the third division was a sort of 


upon our making the tour of his very limited do--. 
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paddock, well watered, and green with rich grapes. 
Within this enclosure five or six cows, a stout 
pony and perhaps a dozen sheep were grazing. 
In a corner of the paddock, at a long low shed, 
we saw the old German house-keeper engaged in 
‘giving the young pigs their hire.’ Our host told 
us that ‘he made no crops for market, that he 
possessed a small income independent of the vicis- 
situdes of agriculture—that he saved hay, and 
raised beets and turnips for his cows, vegetables 
and fruits for his table,—and that his old Marie- 
chen supplied him with poultry, pigs, butter and 
cheese, and also with honey. What more was 
needed? But little for good economists, and simple 
people, who cared nothing for luxuries. For his 
own share, he was extremely happy, and if Helena 
were once again in health, and able to botanize 
with him on the hills and by the stream-sides, he 
could hardly ask for more. But the scene before 
us—was that not charming? Did not the paddock 
slope off to that broad and clear stream with a 
beautiful descent ‘—did we ever behold grass so 
rich and green as that which overspread it '—was 
not the orchard finely grown, and neatly kept ‘— 
and as for the clump of trees there, above the 
spring-house, was it not ornamental? He had a 
pretty dairy, too,—we could see it to the right— 
and he had so hedged in his ice-house that it was 
| positively a beautiful object. That stone bench, 
too, with the frames over-grown with creepers, and 
the curious little structures which rested on it and 
fronted the morning sun—could we guess what 
they were '—Mariechen’s bee hives! He had de- 
signed them himself. He confessed that he stu- 
died beauty in all his arrangements, and if we 
would look into Julie’s garden, we should perhaps 
consider her not less devoted to ‘ effect’ than 
himself. We followed them into the garden. 

“ Very fanciful pastures were filled with bulbous 
roots, which, at this season, were out of bloom; 
and with a, splendid collection of annuals, which 
furnished a rich and many colored covering to the 
dark soil. Arbors, thickly spread with grape- 
vines, honey-suckles, jessamines, and roses, were 
there ; soft grass plats, and green mounds, bedded 
with violets, and shadowed by the branches of fine 
old trees—the original growth, which had been 
left standing wherever their presence could add a 
beauty. These, and the flow through the garden 
of the same clear brook which swept around the 
paddock, and which was here edged with turf, 
flowers, and mosses, together with the waving of 
full-leafed boughs in a softly breathing breeze, and 
the influence of a day half silver haze half sun- 
shine, conveyed to our senses impressions of the 
realm of beautiful Julie, perfectly in harmony with 
those produced by her own excess of loveliness. 
Williams said as much to her, in a tone of easy 
gallantry. But I, Mrs. Vere, felt it all so strongly, 
that for my life I could not have ever alluded to it.” 





“ So I have foreseen,” said Mrs. Vere laughing. 

* Hitherto,” resumed Pembroke, “the old man 
had apparently engrossed our whole attention. 
Apparently, I say, for it is, you must be aware, 
not to be understood that we should, in yielding 
ourselves to the necessity of listening to his cease- 
less fluency, have also dedicated to him, without 
reserve, our ears, our eyes, and whatever senti- 
ments might arise from the circumstances in which 
we found ourselves. But, until we entered the 
garden, his daughters had suffered him to be the 
family ‘spokesman.’ Then, however, I had rea- 
son to thank the fancy which had led through the 
flower-beds certain small green paths; for as occa- 
sionally we walked along the narrow ways, it was 
easy to place myself beside Julie, and to fall into 
discourse with her.” 

“ Praising the blueness of the skies—the velvet 
of the turf—‘the sweet south wind’—the flow- 
ers—the birds—the trees. I anticipate your con- 
versation,” said Mrs. Vere. 

“‘Mrs. Vere, I’ll swear you have felt the tender 
passion !” 

“Do you infer so from my having so truly di- 
vined the manner of nonsense with which your 
own commenced? Possibly, however, I may, in 
my day, have listened to such instructive converse, 
without any great degree of sympathy !” 

“* That, I confess, ought to have occurred to me.” 

“Well, never mind—was it not as I guessed ?” 

“Oh! somewhat so—of course. These things 
have their influence, even on hard natures, over- 
grown with years; and upon fresh feelings (and 
mine were then exceedingly fresh), and upon a 
heart already softening to Julie’s impress, their 
effect was considerable, as you naturally suppose. 
A chain of associations was then drawn around 
me, which time himself, I think, can never un- 
link. I avow the enthusiasm which settled on a 
rose, and I recall with foolish, but passionate re- 
gret the tenderness which lingered with the vio- 
lets.” 

“ How pretty that is!” 

** Pray, Mrs. Vere, have some little forbearance! 
Julie smiled, half with amusement, half from feelings 
similar to my own, at my extravagant expression 
of delight, and her lips and eyes laughed together 
in such harmony of beauty, that I was still tempted 
on from folly to folly, merely to renew their mirth. 

“Tt is astonishing, as I now find, when Love, 
turned philosopher, looks back upon his former 
course, and now analyses a sentiment, now traces 
its causes and its consequences, it is astonishing, 
I say, Mrs. Vere, how little is the amount, either 
of thought or knowledge which furnishes conver- 
sation sufficient to lure young hearts to the inter- 
change of affection! The natural world, as you 
have observed, subscribes two thirds of this pre- 
liminary matter of discourse, and a quotation here, 
and an allusion there—now an observation, which 
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is profound only by being bottomless, and then a 
patch of sentiment which, at the time we fancy 
original, and which we live to find borrowed— 
these soon make up the remaining third, and by 
the time the whole is brought together, the young 
people are perfectly assured, that they too are the 
wisest, best, and altogether most to be admired in- 
dividuals in the whole world.” 

‘“‘[ had hardly anticipated so sensible a remark,” 
said Mrs. Vere dryly. 

“| know youdid not,” replied Pembroke hastily. 

‘More of the story, Mr. Pembroke, if you 
please, and fewer digressions.” 

* Well—don’t smile then, and I will repeat to 
you our conversation in the garden.” 

“ You are almost in Eden, Miss Julie,” said I, 
“these trees and flowers scarcely look as if the 
breath of the world, which is itself mortality, 
could ever steal away their freshness.” 

“Are you not a little sentimental, Mr. Pem- 
broke ?” said Julie, smiling. 

“ ] think every thing around you warrants senti- 
ment! See the lavish bloom, the luxuriant foliage, 
the merry sunshine—the bright-winged birds. It 
is like a translation of some of Moore’s sweet fan- 
cies from language to reality.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Pembroke, that I always 
think of Moore as of a sort of humming bird, 


roaming forever, among flowers and in sunshine ‘—| 


his writings are so full of the influence of the 
beautiful.” 

“T have always heard of him,” said I, “as the 
delighted and delightful idol of society. I have 
known several persons who were well acquainted 
with him, and of these, some describe him with 
all the glow of imaginations whiclt he has known 
how to dazzle, whilst others, people of cold, com- 
mon-place, every day feelings, have, of course, been 
less enchanted with him. We, however, who know 
him only through his writings, and his music, may 
please ourselves with our own picture of the bard. 
I remember one, though, given not long ago, in 
Fraser’s Magazine—” 

“Don’t mention it!” said Julie laughing, yet 
indignantly. 

“You saw it then—was it like your humming 
bird ?” 

“Not much,” said Julie, “I could scarcely read 
the bitter little article, which accompanied that 
odious certainly it could have been no like- 
ness! But it really did touch very roughly the 
delicate fancies that had before fluttered around 
my idea 6f the author of Lalla Rookh.” 

“| like this enthusiasm! And could you only be 
presented to the poet, I have no doubt he would 





seems to have been vastly more enchanting to you, 

than its history can, I am sure, be to me, I will 

thank you to arrive at a more interesting portion 

of the day, and tell me what you had for dinner.” 

“Mrs. Vere, you are really unmerciful! I de- 

clare I cannot recollect a single dish.” 

“Well, if you cannot make any thing of the 

dinner, I will anticipate you again.” 

“The evening was passed exactly as had been 

the one preceding it ?” 

“Not in the least, I do assure you; for this 
evening was extremely fine, and I had the honor 
to be recommended by my friend Williams as an 
excellent whip, and in consequence, to be invited 
to drive the young ladies in a small vehicle, to 
which the stout pony which we had seen in the 
paddock was, as they told me, every evening 
attached, in order that Helena might have the ex- 
ercise which she could not otherwise enjoy. We 
had a charming drive, and when we returned 
to the cottage, Mariechen had set the tea-table in 
a porch covered with honey-suckles, upon which 
the dew began to rest most pleasantly, and among 
the agreeable preparations with which she was 
wont to array her table, she had, this evening, set 
out fruit and cream—to which we were all disposed 
to do honor.” 

“ Heroine, and all !” 

“ Heroines must eat a trifle, now and then,” an- 
swered Pembroke smiling a little. “ Otherwise, I 
suppose, they would soon cease to be heroines. 
Julie liked fruit and cream, I imagine, as well as 
other people—but really just then I was so be- 
witched by her other graces—” 

“That you thought she ate more prettily than 
other people, and were therefore pleased to see 
her eat longer ?” 

“* No—pshaw !—she did not eat longer! But I 
was going to say, that her many graces had so 
filled my mind with other things, that I did not 
observe particularly her manner of refreshing her- 
self.” 

“That was lucky—for I have often thought 
whilst watching the operation myself, how difficult 
it would be for a delicate, romantic affection, such 
as one could pick out of a novel, to survive a can- 
did view of the process of mastication. Certainly 
it is very unfavorable to the ‘human face divine!’ 
There is, to be sure, sufficient ‘play of the coun- 
tenance ;’ but it never seemed to me exactly the 
right sort.” 


with such terribly prosaic ideas!” 
“ Oh! I contrive it. Go on.” 
“ When I went to my room, at night,” said Pem- 


speedily make you one of the brightest protegies of | broke, “the porch, with its mingled light, half a 


Fame !” 
“Stay, Mr. Pembroke,” interrupted Mrs. Vere, 


memory of sunset, half the gleam of the young 
moon, and the ladies, with their attractions of per- 





“Tam quite satisfied with this specimen, and if| Son and conversation, had so spell-bound my heart, 


you can pass over the rest of a morning which 
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“T can’t imagine how you can live, Mrs. Vere, 
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with my head leaning against its side, and lost in 
a reverie—” 

“Of mingled loveliness, fresh fruit, and cream,” 
said Mrs. Vere. 

“ At last,” continued Pembroke, without ack- 
nowledging this interruption, ‘‘ Williams laid down 
a paper which he had been reading, and after look- 
ing at me inquisitively for a minute or two, asked 
me some questions about our next day’s journey.” 

* To-morrow !” said I, sighing, “ are we going 
away to-morrow ?” 

“Tam,” answered Williams, laughing. “ Per- 
haps you mean to stay, in order to acquire cor- 
rectly the proverbs of the English language. If 
so, let me advise you to hunt up some of the old 
books in which one may find such things; and be- 
gin the study to-night, or you will never be a match 
for your tutor !” 

“* Pshaw !” ejaculated I. 

* But seriously, Pembroke, did he invite you to 
stay ‘'—for seriously he omitted that courtesy in 
my case, and though I like my visit exceedingly, 
I have yet some delicacy about remaining, with- 
out the preliminary politeness concerning which I 
am inquiring.” 

** What a bore you are!” 

* But you have not been meditating a sojourn 
without an invitation ?” 

“Oh! hang it! you are growing troublesome!” 

* Are you in love, Henry ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

* Not with Helena !” 

* No.” 

“ Julie, then ’—or old Mariechen 2” 

* Williams! what an ass you are! I wonder if 
there’s no tavern immediately in the neighborhood!” 

“Going to romance awhile? I give you joy! 
Shall I tell your pa you’re looking out ?” 

** Don’t trouble yourself so far, I beg.” 

“Pembroke, must I give you up? And you, young 
as you are, will you give yourself up to what seems 
in a man of your prospects, folly so consummate ?” 

“ T don’t see the folly.” 

“T suppose not—though if any one else pos- 
sessed your youth, and wealth, and perfect free- 
dom, I think he might make a better use of them 
than to sit down to con over proverbs for life! But 
a fellow in love—” 

* T am not in love, I believe—yet!” 

* Then don’t venture to be so—yet. Come, now, 
Pembroke go to bed, and to-morrow on the road 
we'll make a point of forgetting all this nonsense.” 

*T shall not go upon the road to-morrow.” 

“What, you will stay '—you will fall in love ?” 

“If I choose it—yes.” 

* You have chosen already then! Good night!” 

“ But, Pembroke,” resumed Williams after twist- 
ing about uneasily, for a time, in silence, “ what 
do you suppose these ladies will infer from your 
staying ?” 





“ T suppose they will not infer any thing.” 

* Yes, they will—and they will be justifiable for 
coming to the conclusion.” 

* Well, what conclusion.” 

“The truth—that you are in love with one of 
them—since you do not give Mariechen any hope.” 

“ They will not imagine so.” 

“'They will, however, and by the time your ho- 
nor will be entirely implicated in the affair, you 
will, perhaps, discover that you are mistaken, and 
not in love at all. Then, if you take ‘ French 
leave,’ you will hardly sustain the opinion I have 
formed of your feelings and character—and if you 
do not—” 

“*T'would be a scrape !” 

“It would indeed! Therefore, Henry, take a 
fool’s advice—for a fool, I know you think me, for 
giving any whatever,—and do not remain here 
now. Let us go on as if nothing particularly in- 
fluenced you. In another fortnight you can bring 
your dogs and gun, and commence sportsman in 
the mountains. I know you take in my views, 
and comprehend their benefit to yourself.” 

“es Yes.” 

“And are you disposed to adopt them ?” 

“T think I shall,” said I, “I will go home, and 
equip myself for the fancy you suggest. It seems 
likely to answer my purpose.” 

“And if this whim pass away, you will not, I 
am sure, regret having acted with prudence, and 
having forborne to sponge upon that excellent old 
proverb, your future father-in-law.” 

I was so much disgusted with this crowning 
impertinence, that I made no reply; but the more 
I considered Williams’s suggestion the better I 
liked it. It would not only secure to me freedom 
of action, but also deliver me from a monitor more 
sarcastic than agreeable. 

Accordingly next morning we took leave of 
our kind entertainers; but Julie, this morning was 
so bewitchingly lovely, when I looked at her at 
the moment of parting, that I was in no danger of 
forgetting her. I remembered for a long time the 
effect of the white rose and its deep green leaves, 
which she had placed in her hair. 

“‘ Mercy on me!” exclaimed Mrs. Vere, “ Flow- 
ers in her hair at that hour of the morning ?” 

“Yes,” replied Pembroke, quietly, “ Julie had 
before her no mirror of fashion, and I cannot see, 
after all, why Fashion should prescribe rules for a 
lonely country life. -But, to advance a little far- 
ther in my history, Williams and I were again 
upon our way, and, at intervals, I could not help 
confiding even to him some of the feelings with 
which my heart was overflowing. He laughed 
heartily at every thing I said, and when, at two 
o’clock, we stopped at a house upon the road side 
for dinner, I had totally lost my appetite. Williams 
had suggested to my mind so many disagreeables 
that I really could not eat. He lamented the ab- 
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sence of Mariechen. ‘* Had she prepared the din- 
ner, it would have been amazing to see me feed.’ ” 

In this fashion we travelled onwards for three 
days, during which, by turns, I plodded on in si- 
lence, or poured into the careless ear of Williams 
the enthusiasm which my musing fits created. On 
the evening of the third day we reached the house 
of the elder Williams, who received us with great 
kindness. My provoking friend did not fail to com- 
municate to his father our adventure. He inqui- 
red, moreover, what I had not courage to ask—what 
the good German had been when Mr. Williams 
had first known him. 

“ Brunfels ? He was always a gentlemanly and 
Seemed to be a man of edu- 
cation, too, I thought.” 

“Yes. Oh, yes, sir, he is particularly well ver- 
sed in English,” replied the son. “ But his profes- 
sion ?” 

“T believe he gave lessons in music, and realized 
some property. He married, ] have heard some 
lady of better birth and breeding than possessions, 
and then I altogether lost sight of him. That is 
all | know about the man.” 

Williams looked at me with meaning. I assumed 
avery unintelligent aspect, and shunned afterwards 
all reference to their conversation. I soon an- 
nounced my intention to return to my parents, and 
from the nearest tavern I took the stage-coach for 
a tour not far from my home. I was received at 
the paternal mansion with an excess of affection. 
Papa, as he shook hands with me, swore that I was 
a gentlemanlike feliow, and that he was not ashamed 
of his son. My mother said, with a calm air of 
lady-like languor, that I had a very fashionable ap- 
pearance, which she was pleased fo see, and then 
began the narrative of the gay life she had been 
lately living, and of the proceedings of the party 
which had just left the house, lamenting that my 
absence had deprived me of so much pleasure. 

I staid with them a week, and after lounging about 
during two days with an assumption of excessive 
ennui, said that I found this life of inaction ex- 
tremely wearisome, and thought I should return to 
the mountains, take my dog and gun, and have a 
little sport. 

My father observed, “ that as such was my de- 
sign, he should furnish me with cash enough to sup- 
ply my wants for two or three months; for he was 
going to take my mother to Niagara, and should be 
away from home, he supposed, as long.” He gave 
me a check, therefore, and offered me his own 
horses, during his tour, and any other accommoda- 
tion he could extend to me. 

“You will be of age in the fall, Henry, and then 
you can be master of your own expenses. Mean- 
while I have but one caution for you. Don’t 
gamble, my boy. Any thing else is within your 
fortune—but that I won't countenance. And now, 


at your disposal my whole establishment. All I ask 
of you is—act and appear as a perfect gentleman !” 
My father raised his chin with the old air of im- 
portance which had always affected my nerves so 
intolerably, and that effectually repressed the thanks 
which had risen to my lips; and ended our conver- 
sation for the time. 

My parents departed for the North. I dutifully 
attended them to the boat, and bade them farewell 
with alight heart. Then I set off upon my own 
expedition in high spirits, and in a small open car- 
riage, with baggage, dogs and guns, and attended by 
a servant whom I had had about me from my boy- 
hood. Rapid travelling soon brought me to the 
place where I had determined to spend the time to 
be devoted to the mountains. This wasa quiet 
farm-house, not far from the village to which my 
father’s letters were to be addressed, and very near 
to the cottage of Mr. Brunfels. I took up my 
abode at this place, as soon as I could persuade the 
farmer that I was a well-meaning, though idle youth, 
who sought the neighborhood only for the purpose 
of getting rid of time. I put on a hunting suit, 
took my gun, and whistling to my dogs set out to 
make an essay at sporting, the very evening of my 
arrival. I need hardly inform so sagacious a lady 
as yourself, Mrs. Vere, that the setters found no 
game—and that half an hour found me at the gate 
of Mr. Brunfels. 

The old gentleman received me with hearty 
welcome, and of course without suspicion of the 
truth. He expressed pleasure at the anticipation 
of my society during the rest of the summer, and 
pressed me during my stay among the mountains 
to be much at his house. I promised him very 
sincerely that I would. 

He was eager to show me the improvement 
which a fortnight had made in the promise of his 
fruits and vegetables, and led the way at once to 
his garden. In vain did I inquire for the ladies. 
His mind was running away from them; and, now 
in all the felicity of a proverb, now in the enthu- 
siasm of a horticulturalist, he chatted of a thou- 
sand other things. At last the declining sun, and 
the sight of Julie at a distance, brought the duties 
of a host to his mind, and he invited me to share 
their evening meal. Again, then, I was in the 
moonlit porch, with the honey-suckles breathing 
around me ; Helena, pale and pensive, seated beside 
her father, and my setters lying at Julie’s feet—this 
last feature of the scene increasing my interest in 
it. She condescended to place her white hand 
upon the dark head of my favorite “Jo,” and to 
admire the brightness of her silky hair, and I suf- 
fered even this small circumstance to give me plea- 
sure. We talked, during supper, only of my for- 
mer visit ; and I was careful to show the accuracy of 
my recollections. I observed that the roses were 
now quite out of bloom, and declared my admira- 
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Then I hailed Mariechen by name upon her en- 
trance, and even asked affectionately for the pony 
“Kaiser.” They seemed to be gratified at this 
minute attention, and after awhile, by way, I ima- 
gine, of reciprocation, Mr. Brunfels questioned me 
as to Williams, for whom he expressed a great 
liking. 

* Williams? He was at home, and about to com- 
mence the practice of law, which he had studied 
as a profession. His father was poor, and my 
friend being an independent fellow, was resolved to 
spare him all expense on his own account ; to force 
Law and Economy into strict companionship, and 
to meet at once, with becoming courage, the rough- 
nesses of poverty.” 

-“ What you call in English, ‘taking the bull 
by the horns,’ said Mr. Brunfels, complacently. 
‘** Am I not applying correctly the proverb ?” 

** Quite, sir,—O, quite.” 

“Or ‘eating his ash cake, till the pudding can 
bake.’ See I have found, sir, another proverb quite 
appropriate.” 

“‘Very appropriate.” 

“Poverty is nothing, at last,” observed Mr. 
Brunfels, “unless one is in love, of which, to be 
sure, it aggravates the natural disquietude and un- 
certainty, when the flame is nursed amidst difficul- 
ties. Was Mr. Williams attached to any lady? It 
was, always a fortunate thing to have some such 
object to inspire exertion. He had found it so 
himself.” 

“| believe he has no such object.” 

“Pity, pity! why has he not ?” 

“* Perhaps,” said I, “ he may fancy a poor gentle- 
man, like himself, unlikely to win the heart of a 
lady, in an age which accounts cash a necessary of 
life.” 

“Let him recall an excellent proverb— Faint 
heart never won fair lady!’ The ladies, I assure 
myself, are not so mercenary.” 

“So prudent, we will say, sir. Ihave heard my 
mother aver that it was no favor from a slenderly 
provided lady, to bestow her hand upon a youth no 
richer than his wits could make him. She pithily 
observes that the gift only doubles his poverty— 
which is rather a doubtful advantage.” 

““Ah! she is a person of fortune, who over- 
values luxuries to which she has become habituated. 
Now, there is no telling how much more to be 
prized is the truth of a disinterested attachment— 
how much sweeter even the exertions we make and 
the privations we bear for another, than all the 
gratifications which begin and end in ourselves.” 

“That is a very noble sentiment, sir. The pity 
is, that so few should bring it into practice, and 
that, of those few, so large a proportion should find 
in it a great deal more than they meant to under- 
take. Williams, however, was once in love, I be- 
lieve ; but though the match would not have been 
impradent, as the lady possessed the gifts which 








fortune had denied to my friend, yet ‘ the course 
of true love did not run smooth,’ for in the end the 
object of his affections refused and laughed at him.” 

‘Ah, never mind! Let him be consoled! ‘As 
good fish,’ Mr. Pembroke, ‘are in the sea as ever 
came out of it.’ Such is the wisdom of another 
proverb.” 

‘“‘ Confound the proverbs !” thought I, but I turned 
to Julie, and begged that she would suffer me to 
bring her guitar. 

Then with music, and in conversation with the 
beautiful singer, when her lay was over, I con- 
sumed this evening, and afterwards came a moon- 
light walk, to the farm-house, companioned by 
sweet fancies. 

Many such evenings followed, and many were 
the mornings when I called to drive Helena and 
Julie out among the hills. Then, whenever I shot 
a brace of pheasants, or game of any other kind, 
the offering to Mariechen brought me to the cottage. 
Soon I was there almost every day, and 1 found 
not only that I made a welcome addition to their 
small circle, but that I was expected always with 
pleasure,—sometimes even with impatience. 

“Ah, my good Mr. Pembroke, I have been waiting 
for you. You are very late this evening! Did you 
not promise to look into my orchard this afternoon ? 
I do assure you, sir, the fruit comes on most charm- 
ingly. See, there is Kaiser, too, looking over the 
fence at you. He really knows you. Why, Mr. 
Pembroke, your little pedestrian excursion has 
made you a host of friends !” 

‘“* 1] am delighted to hope so, sir, indeed.” 

When I had been about a month in the neigh- 
borhood, a “‘change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream.” Hitherto I had borne in my memory the 
prediction of Williams, that my feelings would 
prove to be less interested in Julie than I could 
have imagined, and that I should ascertain this 
fact when my honor would have becqme so far im- 
plicated, as to render my situation an dwkward one. 
Restrained by the fears it awakened] I had care- 
fully guarded my deportment, that fn nothing I 
might betray the sentiments which hajl brought me 
to the valley. ‘Therefore, ] had hithe}to been con- 
tent to share with her father and sister the plea- 
sure of Julie’s society. I had been perfectly 
happy during our morning drives, when Helena was 
always with us, and when, afterwaréis, we sat in 
their little parlor, shaded as it was, frpm too much 
light, and breathing of the flowers whith were ever 
fresh in the simple roses that were distributed about 
the room, reading, or turning over prints, or music, 
and now practising a duett, now talking merrily 
together of our several pursuits, I had experienced 
as much satisfaction as I had reason to believe be- 
longed to life. Time was always developing some 
grace in Julie, or bringing out some good and ten- 
der trait. She was beautiful when she followed 
with thoughtful eyes her pencil’s course upon the 
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picture she knew so well how to create. Lovelier 
still, when those bright eyes softened as they dwelt 
upon Helena, or when her prompt affection dictated 
some quiet attention to the poor invalid. Some 
people like the mysterious, and are enchanted by 
the romance attached to an undeveloped character. 
For my part, it was joy enough for me to know that 
Julie had a heart too innocent for concealment, and 
every proof of kindness and truth afforded by her con- 
duct increased the attachment I was proud to feel 
for her. All this love-like observation had hereto- 
fore kept me content with the continual presence 
of her family, but now I began to wish them away, 
and sometimes I would persuade Julie that the gar- 
den looked better by moonlight, when I was sure 
that Helena could not accompany us, from a fear 
of the night-dew, and when I knew very well that 
Mr. Brunfels would remain with her. 

The truth was, that I was now certain of myself. 
1 believed that my own sentiments were now fixed 
as Fate, and my sole care was to ascertain those of 
my fair companion. Yow, Mrs. Vere, can easily 
foresee what naturally would happen. I could not 
so well satisfy myself of Julie’s feelings whilst the 
presence of other people would guard their expres- 
sion; nor could I, you know, so readily insinuate 
to her my own ‘before their faces,’ as we some- 
times say. ‘There is no need tp disguise the fact, 
that the lover, in spite of his enthusiasm, has al- 
ways a faint consciousness about him, of the ex- 
treme narrowness of the ‘step between the sublime 
and the ridiculous,’ which is, perhaps, a reason 
why he rarely declares his passion in public. So I 
gradually made it a custom to draw Julie away un- 
der various slight pretences, and in these little in- 
terviews I often dwelt upon the very verge of ten- 
der speech. By various means, I implied her do- 
minion over me. I was of course all deference to 
her very fancies, and this was the more easy, be- 
cause 1 was very apt to adopt them myself. I 
could not but perceive that she was influenced by 
these wiles, of which Love is invariably the tea- 
cher, and as soon as I had assured myself that 
such was the truth, I resolved to be more explicit. 
I had spared no pains to conciliate Mr. Brunfels, 
and, by a thousand delicate attentions, I had stri- 
ven to acquire the friendship of Helena. For its 
attainment I now made a last and bold endeavor. 
I entrusted to her my intentions with regard to Ju- 
lie, under the seal of secrecy, however, and re- 
ceiving from her only a smile in reply, I had re- 


garded this answer as the happiest omen. The|oyer the stream, whose waters, as I have told you, . 


Then I gazed upon the cottage and its grounds 
with the truest admiration, 

‘“‘ And said, if there’s peace to be found in the world, 
The heart that is humble may hope for it here !” 

And then I sighed, and checked myself with the 
reflection that to look for it here, would, of all 
earthly measures, the least imply humility. 

If Julie had not comprehended all I was saying, 
she had been very dull. Even dear old Mariechen 
had not been without her share of my politeness. 
I had brought her many a dish of game from the 
hills, and even offered her a neat brooch to fasten 
her neck-dress. Mariechen was tall, thin, and raw- 
boned ; her eyes were small, keen, and of a very 
pale gray, and her nearest approach to pleasantry 
was given in the last degree, yet she had a heart, 
if one could find the way to it, and I had hit upon 
the most direct one, for Mariechen had a culinary 
pride, and she also loved ornaments, though what 
it was that she imagined they could enhance in her 
appearance, I never could divine. Nevertheless, I 
suppose she was better informed, for, after the 
present of the breast-pin, I found myself entitled 
to her stiffest courtesy, and most rigid smile. 
Thus my prospects with the whole family were of 
the most encouraging character. 

It was now the end of September, and yet, un- 
accountably, I had forgotten that I should ever find 
it necessary to return to my home. From this 
agreeable obliviousness I was, however, awakened 
by a letter from my father. It announced the re- 
turn of my mother and himself, assured me of his 
anxiety to see me, and of his impatience to have 
his horses again at home; reminded me that I 
should soon be of age, and that we would have ac- 
counts to settle ; and finally, expressing a hope that 
I had now shot birds enough for the season, re- 
quired me to come back to his country-seat as early 
as I possibly could. 

I was in despair, for I would not offend my father, 
and I felt the difficulty of leaving Julie without 
weaving first some tie between us; but, even if 
success should crown my suit, it would be terrible 
to tear myself away. In agitation which you, Mrs. 
Vere, would consider perfectly absurd, J hastened 
to the cottage. I met Mariechen. ‘“ Helena,” she 
told me, “was more indisposed than ever, and at 
present sleeping in her own apartment—Mr. Brun- 
fels was absent on an errand of charity, and Julie 
had walked into the garden.” I hurried thither. 

She was standing beneath a tree, which grew 


communication had an advantageous influence, for | flowed through the garden. The breath of autumn 
I was now more frequently left to the company of| had already passed along the foliage, and a coming 
Julie only. When thus agreeably situated, 1 was| death had spread over its hues golden, brown and 
generally enraptured with the country around her | crimson—a strange guiety of decay, which, with all 
home, declared my willingness never to leave it, | its beauty, carries an idea of sadness into one’s heart. 
yet sometimes dwelt a little upon the beauty of my | To this natural impression, of which I was hardly 





lowland residence, and thus intimated how charm- | conscious then, although I could afterwards remem- 
ing it might be to divide existence between the two. ber it, was added the deeper one of beholding Julie, 
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musing and pensive, and looking down upon the 
rivulet, with an air of painful abstraction from the 
scene around her. 

“* What has happened ?” I asked, unable to com- 
mand my apprehensions. 

*“‘ Helena is worse,” answered Julie despondingly. 

I tried to comfort her, but the dread of her sis- 
ter’s approaching fate seemed to deny my words 
all access to her heart. I impetuously expressed 
my grief at being forced to leave her at such a 
time. 

“Are you going?” said Julie. The tone indi- 
cated distress, and her cheek grew pale. My heart 
beat at the thought of the interest implied by both 
circumstances. Before I could think of conse- 
quences, my own feelings were unfolding them- 
selves as quickly as words could utter them. 

“* Now, Mrs. Vere, I would not repeat to you that 
love-scene, for any thing in the world! Your eyes 
are dancing with merriment already !” 

* Don’t, if you please. I foresee it all—and it is 
easy to foresee. ‘The damsel expressed no sort of 
objection to the advantageous proposal which you 
thought it an honor to be permitted to make, and 
you kissed with becoming rapture the fair hand 
which she was so good as to promise you ?” 

** Something like that, I must confess.” 

** So ] supposed.” 

“T lost no time in communicating to the father 
my sentiments, and the success of my suit with his 
daughter. The old man looked pleased, yet he 
hesitated. ‘Fair and softly goes fur in a day,’ Mr. 
Pembroke. It is astonishing what wisdom is con- 
densed in these little proverbs! They are the com- 
pressed wit and experience of ages—‘ the cream 
of the jest,’ to use another saying. Fair and softly, 
as I was saying ‘goes far in a day,’sir. If you 
could already answer for the approbation of your 
parents, I might more decisively express my own. 
But we must take things quietly, my good Mr. 
Pembroke. I am fond of you, very fond of you, 
as you well know! I should be pleased that you 
should be permanently connected with myself. 
But no good son, sir, would wholly disregard the 
wishes of his parents, or force into their household 
a daughter whom they were unwilling to receive. 
Here, therefore, is the point, sir. I am not rich. 
In worldly eyes I might seem poor. I am not un- 
aware of an existing prejudice against foreigners, 
and against the profession by which I formerly sub- 
sisted. Moreover, I am too proudly sensible of 
the merits of my girls to be impatient to part with 
them. If, however, your parents be satisfied with 
your choice, I will not withhold my sanction ; but, 
unless with their full consent, I will not permit your 
addresses. I know well, sir, what the dignity of 
my daughter demands ; nor shall she be forced into 
any family.” 

“ Forced !—My dear sir, I am confident of the 
consent of my parents. But even were it denied 





me, 1 am almost of age, and, when of age, shall 
be perfectly independent—nay, sir, affluent.” 

“That will not make any difference. Had you 
been poor, yet content to share our little, that little 
would have been sufficient. But the good son will 
probably make the kind husband. The rebellious 
child could hardly become a forbearing partner. The 
same strong impulse to please yourself which would 
now unite you to my daughter might afterwards 
render you harsh and exacting. Forgive me, sir, 
if I insist upon the approbation of your parents, as 
the sole condition upon which I can allow this mar- 
riage to take place.” 

Argument was useless, the old man was inflexi- 
bly resolved. 

Yet what had I to fear? I had been used to the 
unbounded indulgence of my parents. It did not, 
therefore, enter into my mind that I need now ap- 
prehend their severity in an affair in which I felt 
the whole happiness of my life to be engaged. I 
was now, however, as impatient to obey their sum- 
mons as I had before been disquieted at it; and af- 
ter another long interview with Julie, I left the cot- 
tage. But I carried with me one annoyance. In 
spite of her attachment, which she did not affect to 
conceal, she had, with a firmness which pained me, 
and a dignity which I admired as much as I could 
admire any thing so little flattering to my self-love, 
assured me that she concurred with her father in 
his scruples; and that, if my parents should with- 
hold their consent, she must with whatever sacri- 
fice of feeling, abide by the resolution he had ex- 
pressed. I had derided the idea that my parents 
could interfere with what they must certainly con- 
fess to be so entirely my own affair. Julie had 
gravely replied, “ that she feared I would find the 
existence of prejudice more extended than I was 
willing to believe,” and hereupon we parted—my 
thoughts dwelling much upon a firmness of decision 
which J could not help regarding almost as a cold 
return for my own unbounded affection. 

** Henry,” cried my father, when he met me 
upon the steps of his own house, “I am delighted 
to see you, my son. Ah! and my horses are in 
high condition, too. Why that is well. Come in, 
come in! You look extremely well—how very 
warm it is to-day !” 

“ Henry,” said my mother, half rising from her 
sofa to extend her hand, “Iam really very glad 
you are come. NowlI have some one to tell of all 
the things I have been seeing.” 

I thought you were never at alossma’am. But 
I too am rejoiced to see you both again, for I have 
to ask your sanction to the most important event of 
my life.” 

“You hav’nt got into any scrape?” exclaimed 
my father. 

“ Scrape ? no sir, certainly not !” 

“You are not going to the western country ?” 
said mamma. 
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“ Oh! no—of course I’m not! But, father, I am 
engaged—that is—sir, I assure you she is the love- 
liest creature in the world” — 

“Tn love, Henry !” said my parents. 
‘an awful pause.’ 

‘Ts she rich '” asked my father at last, in a tone 
which meant—I could not guess exactly what, but 
it was much too deliberate to please me. 

‘“* N— not unless in beauty and excellence.” 

“May be then she is poor, sir?” in a voice of 
dry contempt. 

I was too much nettled to reply. 

“ What is her family ?” asked mamma. 
is a more weighty consideration.” 

“Good heavens! my dear madam, what a ques- 
tion! She is the daughter of a most respectable 
German gentleman.” 

“ Of a foreign pauper !” 
well for your discretion !” - 

“Of some low-born foreigner !” exclaimed my 
mother, with all the emphasis of scorn. 

‘‘ What nonsense!” continued my father. 

“ This is a pretty story to bring home, after all our 
indulgence—all our hopes!” observed my mother. 
“ Don’t expect me to consent to your throwing your- 
self away in this ridiculous manner. I assure you | 
never will receive such a person into my family.” 

* Nor I, by heaven!” added my father. 

I tried the effect of representations, arguments, 
even entreaties. I begged them only to see—to 
know her before they should decide. As well might 
I have indeed offered my eloquence to the ear of 
‘the deaf adder.’ They treated my reasoning 
with derision, and my prayers with excessive 
indignation. 

“They should never lend themselves to aid in 
bringing into their family a vulgar set of artful 
foreigners.” 

“Then,” cried I, flushing high at this last speech, 
‘ina month more I shall be of age, and without 
the sanction I have so vainly sought, I will then 
unite my fate with that of the beautiful creature 
you reject so blindly !” 

“Do,” said my father, contemptuously. “It 
will be so heroic.” 

“ But do not bring her here, I beg of you,” added 
my mother. 

[left the room ina perfect rage. Never was 
family meeting so inharmoniously interrupted. I 
immediately wrote to Julie, communicating this 
prostration of my hopes, but declaring my resolve 
to return as soon as I should be of age, and re- 
ceive my sentence only from herself. 

My father also wrote to Mr. Brunfels by the 
same post, though at the time I was not aware of 
his having taken this step. He did not hesitate to 
express the most decided repugnance to my union 
with Julie, nor, indeed, to give his reasons for the 
dislike. He more than insinuated, as I afterwards 


There was 


“ That 


cried my father, “ that’s 


an artful fortune-huntress. In conclusion, he de- 
clared that if Mr. Brunfels should permit this mar- 
riage to occur, it would be at the price of my total 
separation from my family; as my mother and 
himself were equally determined never to receive 
as their daughter a woman who could force herself 
upon them, in a manner so little indicative of proper 
pride. For the rest, it was true that I was inde- 
pendent of himself, and that he could not prevent 
my acting asI pleased. This was therefore the 
only mode he could adopt, by which he had even a 
chance of arresting a step which he dreaded beyond 
expression. Were there any means open to him 
whereby he could more effectually oppose it, Mr. 
Brunfels might rest assured he would prefer any 
course to an appeal which, even in making it, he 
felt to. be hopeless. The tenor of this precious 
epistle I long afterwards extracted from my mother. 
It was not long after the departure of these let- 
ters before I received one in reply from Mr. Brun- 
fels. See, I have it here. Do listen to it, Mrs. 
Vere, and tell me what you conceive to have been 
my feelings, when I had first 2 comprehension of 
its contents. 


“When my dear young friend first communica- 
ted to me his wish to unite himself to my daughter, 
the opinion I had formed of his character, and the 
affection I had conceived for himself, alike ren- 
dered me happy in the prospect of his alliance. 
‘Let wel! alone,’ said I to myself, is one of 
those proverbs, which, replete with wisdom, con- 
tain in themselves such a weight of experience, 
and are indeed ‘multum in parvo.’ Even then, 
however, I told my young friend that I foresaw a 
difficulty, and the event has proved my foresight 
only too accurate. I am glad that I then warned 
him not to be too sanguine of success—for this has 
probably tended to reconcile him to the decision 
which I must now with pain pronounce. Mr. Pem- 
broke and my daughter must never meet again. 
To the objections interposed by his father I have 
nothing to reply. I have not, I trust, so little dig- 
nity of feeling as to desire to remove them, and for 
my daughter I can proudly say, that she would 
shudder at the idea of an alliance to which it could 
be imagined that she brought only humiliation. I 
shall decline all communication with the elder Mr. 
Pembroke. The tone and substance of his recent 
Iétter preclude the possibility of my exchanging 
with him even the most formal epistles But I must, 
notwithstanding, recognize the claims of a father 
upon an only son, and this cause must prevent the 
happiness for which I had hoped in the society of 
Mr. Henry Pembroke. I trust he will do justice 
to my feelings, nevertheless. I hope he will not 
wholly forget our friendship, but even more ear- 
nestly do I desire that he will never again attempt 
to see my daughter. Our determination is sincere, 





found, his suspicions that I had been the dupe of 





and therefore immutable. Let not pain and unne- 
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cessary mortification be the result of an endeavor 
to reverse it. Let my young friend turn to other 
objects—and life opens many others to his inte- 
rest—and so let him lose the recollections that may 
be unpleasantly associated with us. And, in the 
language of one of those excellent sayings, which 
comprise an amount of solid sense so truly aston- 
ishing, let us keep in remembrance that ‘ an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’ Let 
things end where they now are, and all may yet be 
well—for ‘all is well that ends well’—and though 
the present termination of our hopes be indeed not 
well, yet let us reflect that it might have been 
worse. Mr. Pembroke might, through our means, 
have been at variance with his family. I thank 
heaven that this can never happen now. 

“T withhold then my sanction to this union— 
though not without regret. I beg that Mr. Henry 
Pembroke will see my daughter no more. At pre- 
sent, indeed, his presence could only add to her un- 
happiness, at the too probable danger of our poor 
Helena. 

“* With every kind wish for my young friend’s fu- 
ture prosperity, 

lam, &e. 
Jouan Brunrets.” 

When I read this remarkable mixture of good 
sense, high feeling, and utter absurdity, I was really 
agonized. ‘The idea of losing Julie, at first swal- 
lowed up every other thought, and I gave way to 
my distress after a fashion which I was afterwards 
glad to remember had been indulged in the solitude 
of my chamber only. Then came on a perfect fe- 
ver of indignation. ‘I would not acquiesce in a 
decision which left to me no will, and which gave 
to my father’s fancies so unbounded an influence 
over even my dearest interests.” I reviled the 
idle and worldly, and worse than worldly motives 
which had directed my father’s conduct. I swore 
solemnly that I would see Julie once more, at what- 
ever hazard even to my friendship with her father, 
and that, if I could prevail upon her to disregard 
his scruples, injurious as they were to me, I would, 
on my side, set my own parents at defiance. I 
wrote to her. I said that another fortnight would 
render me legally independent of my father. I 
made to her many eloquent representations—many 
tender appeals. I asked whether, when every one 
else seemed ready to sacrifice me to motives the 
most absurd, she too could fix my fate to the most 
miserable of certainties, when to render it happy 
was entirely in her power? I said that before a re- 
ply could reach me I would be with her again. And, 
in fine, when I placed my signature beneath a very 
pretty piece of ‘profession,’ I could not help 
hoping a good deal from the devoted expressions 
with which my missive was charged. During the 
next fortnight I was wretchedly nervous. My pa- 
rents treated me with a kindness provokingly con- 
ciliatory. In vain was I cold, distant—even al- 





most haughty. Nothing of all this would they see. 
Their point attained, as they imagined, they were 
uneasy lest it might cost them atleast my affection ; 
and any thing short of a full concession I might 
have obtained. Even for that I was now, however, 
too angry to be solicitous ; and I remained in si- 
lence which they might justly have considered omi- 
nous, until the day upon which I was of age. 

I sought my father as soon as breakfast was over 
that morning, reminded him that I was now beyond 
control, either in person or fortune, referred him 
quietly to my former declaration as to my inten- 
tions, and observed that in accordance with the 
resolution I had then expressed, I was now about 
to depart for the residence of Mr. Brunfels. He 
looked aghast. 

“*T thonght that folly was at an end,” he said, at 
last— 

“‘T shall not expend the whole happiness of my 
life, sir, upon the mere fancy even of a parent.” 

“You are then determined?” said my father 
angrily. 

“Immovably so,” replied I, returning his intent 
gaze with firmness, but not with defiance. 

“You will marry the daughter of an obscure 
foreigner '—of a beggarly adventurer ?” 

“The choice of terms, sir, is with you. I will 
not enter into the merits of the case, but I shall do 
all in my power to secure my own happiness-—this 
it is my natural right to seek. 

“It is not your right, sir, to disgrace your family,” 
said my father with an important toss of the head. 

“It is therefore, sir, that I design to confer an 
honor upon them,” answered I, with a bitterness of 
sarcasm which I could not restrain. 

“The honor of alliance with the offspring of a 
foreign pauper?” cried my father, ‘his cheeks as 
red as a rose.’ 

‘“‘T have had the pain, sir,” replied I, as calmly 
as I could, “of communicating to you the necessity 
of my acting in contradiction to your will. I will 
not prolong so disagreeable a conference.” I was 
leaving the room. My father raised his voice. 

““T wish, sir,” he said, “before you leave my 
house, to submit to your inspection my account as 
executor under the will of that old fool who left 
you independent of your father. The relation of 
parent and son ceases from this moment between 
us, and now, sir, before we part, I must discharge 
the duty of a man of honor, and make it clear that 
I have acted with integrity.” 

* Any other time will serve sir, J can have no 
doubts” — 

* No, sir,” cried my father passionately—* no 
other time will serve. If you please, I desire that 
this may be our last interview !” 

I fancy that I grew pale, but not from even appa- 
rent indecision. My father seemed struck with the 
expression of my face, and, for a second, I believe 
he wavered. I was however too much offended to 
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take advantage of any tendency on his part to re- 
lent, and [I followed him to his ‘study,’ as he called 
the room, though I could never guess, from any of 


its uses, why. There, he contrived to fill up many 
hours with the details of business. I had many 
papers to look over—many needful forms to go 
through. Of course it was no part of his plan to 
accelerate our progress. But at length we did 
finish what seemed to me an everlasting task. Ap- 
parently my father had hoped to derive some ad- 
vantage from the delay, for when, at a late hour, I 
arose, collected such papers as were transferred to 
my keeping, and listened to his arrangements for a 
final settlement at no distant day, in an attitude de- 
noting some haste, he looked annoyed and disap- 
pointed in the last degree. He was now, however, 
upon his dignity, and so wasI. No yielding there- 
fore appeared on either side. 

“Tf you go upon this fool’s errand,” said my fa- 
ther, wrathfuily, “‘ you take with you a parent’s most 
bitter malediction !” 

Iwas a little agitated, but expressed my assu- 
rance that the ‘ curse causeless’ would fall to the 
ground harmless, and that better times might yet 
dawn upon us. Then I attempted to take leave 
of him. He left me abruptly. I asked to see my 
mother, but my father had gone to the drawing- 
room where she was reading the last novel—until 
this moment in happy unconsciousness of the brew- 
ing storm. My father replied for her, and my re- 
quest to bid her adieu was denied. 

In a terrible state of mind I left the paternal 
roof. For some hours I suffered from reflections 
as useless as they were distressing—their burden 
my worse than vain affection for my parents, and 
for the old associations of home. By degrees, 
however, the object of my journey began to claim 
my heart ; and I lost the pain of my family quarrel 
in the hope of meeting again with Julie, and of 
overcoming even her father’s scruples. ‘The moon- 
light of a mild October night, saw my advance 
many miles towards this earnestly desired re-union, 
and when a few hours rest had refreshed my physi- 
cal being, I found my intellectual nature in a much 
more calm and complacent mood. I was able con- 
scientiously to approve my own conduct, and I 
thought, when all was over, my parents would in 
time become appeased. 

When, after rapid and fatiguing travel, I reached 
the residence of Mr. Brunfels, I was surprised to 

find Mariechen, who received me, bathed in tears. 
To my hasty inquiry into the cause of so much 
agitation, she could not at first reply. 

“‘ Speak—tell me all Mariechen—Julie ‘—is Ju- 
lie dead ?” 

The old woman forced herself to explain, Julie 
was living, and in health, but poor Helena had two 


days previously closed a life of suffering. This 
was the solemn hour in which Mr. Brunfels was 


the ‘holy earth,’ whose bosom receives us all at 

last from the miseries and trials of the world. He 

was gone to hear the last words of consolation from 

the priest, and those perhaps of human comforters, 

from his sorrowing neighbors. Julie, unable to 

make so great an exertion, had suffered the funeral 

train to pass away, and leave her alone in the room 

in which, but a few moments before, had Jain the re- 

mains of her sister, and in which, but a few mo- 

ments before, had sounded the sacred address of Re- 

ligion to Bereavement. She was there now, and in 

excessive grief. At this intimation I passed hastily 

by Mariechen, and stood the next minute beside 

Julie, who had thrown herself upon the sofa, and 

covered her face. She was weeping bitterly. At 

the sound of my voice she started and looked up, 

the extreme paleness, and expression of anguish 

found instant way to my heart. 

This was no time to think of myself. I took her 

hand, and besought her to be calm. I spoke to her 

of Helena, well knowing that the delicacy which 

would avoid the only subject upon which she then 

could feel, would be at least misplaced. I paid so 
tender a tribute to the virtues and attractions of the 
dead, that any disguise by which, at another time, 
Julie might have attempted to conceal her heart, 
fairly gave way, and freely and confidingly she ut- 
tered, to no unsympathizing hearer, the full agony 
of her loss. In the long interview which then oc- 
curred, I sought only to console her; and my sin- 
gle allusion to my own interests, was the expres- 
sion of my earnest hope, that I might be permitted 
to share with her all the troubles of existence, 
‘whensoever they might oppress her.’ 

She seemed at these words to remember for the 
first time the probable object of my visit, and a 
fresh burst of tears was exhausted ere she spoke. 
Then, however she turned away decidedly. 

“‘T am wrong,” she said, “1am wrong to yield to 
the weakness which asks for sympathy. I ought 
not to see you. I ought not, in seeking comfort 
from your friendship, to deceive you even for a mo- 
ment. Leave me, Mr. Pembroke. It will only 
add to our sorrow at last, that your compassion for 
me should be awakened—that my return for so 
much kindness‘should be the annihilation of hopes 
which I cannot fulfil.” 

“ Julie, I will not speak of myself. Do not re- 
quire me to leave you.” 

“Tt is best that you should go,” said Julie, “ best 
for both.” 

“JT have no doubt,” said Mrs. Vere, “that you 
were a great restraint upon her feelings. When 
people are unhappy, they like to be alone.” 

“Dear Mrs. Vere,” said Pembroke, ser‘ously, 
“do not jest upon this subject. It has long been 
one upon which my best feelings have been grie- 
vously exerted.” 

“And did you remain with her?” 
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to my own hopes and wishes. I led Julie to speak 
of her sister. I spoke of her freely myself. We 
traced the progress of her decline from the time of 
my first visit, even to the moment which gave re- 
lease to her wearied spirit. Kind words for all had 
poor Helena, to the last—and she had expressed 
her hopes for the future happiness of myself in 
particular. I then glided from the immediate an- 
guish of her loss, to recollections of pleasant hours 
spent in her society—recalled our excursions among 
the mountains with her,—remembered many of her 
tastes, and opinions, and paid a just tribute to the 
invariable delicacy and love of truth which they 
displayed—expressed my own affection for her, 
praised her innocent ways, and gentle attractions, 
and dwelt on many an instance of her goodness. 
Nothing so quiets grief as to exalt its object. No- 
thing, strange as it may seem, so effectually soothes 
our sense of anguish for the death of a friend, as 
the acknowledgment of all we have lost in him. 
It is as if we would heighten, even in our own eyes, 
the value of the treasure which is gone before us 
to the heavens, placing it above the interests of 
life—a guiding hope to lead us thither! Some such 
influence as I describe had my eulogy of her dead 
sister upon Julie’s sorrow. She was when her fa- 
ther entered at least more calm. 

When he came in he was startled at my pre- 
sence, but all considerations of prudence gave way 
to the indulgence of unbounded distress, when the 
warm pressure of my hand, and the sincere sympa- 
thy expressed in my manner, appealed to the heart 
of the father, and told him how deeply I shared in 
its vain anguish. 

* The hand of Heaven is on us, Mr. Pembroke.” 
He faltered, as soon as he could speak at all. 
““May Heaven teach us submission to its will!— 
Yet oh! my Helena, my child! my darling! it is 
hard to bear the life-long privation of your presence! 
I shall never look upon her face again! never hear 
her sweet voice, mingling with the blessings of 
my home! sir, she is buried—buried—buried in the 
cold earth!—and God only knoweth where I must 
now look for comfort.” 

“To God himself!” said I, reverently. 

“May he teach me to bear this burden as I 
ought !” said the father, and he sat down, bent his 
head upon a table, and remained silent. Yet he 
wept bitterly, and Julie, rising from my side, ap- 
proached him, put her arms around his neck, and 
wept with him. He seemed to remember her need 
of consolation, for he raised his head, and returned 
her caresses, exclaiming brokenly— 

“T have you still, my child, and I am thankful! 
You shall see that I am grateful for the blessing ! 
We will never part in life, and your hand shall 
seal my eyelids for the final slumber. Bless thee, 
Helena !—Julie I should say, but the truth is my 
thoughts are full of Helena, and my very heart is 
broken! Oh! Helena, Helena, my poor kind child, 





that never gavest me a moment’s, pain before, never 
canst thou soothe a pang for me again! His head 
sank once more, and he wept in perfect abandonment. 
I was infinitely moved, but knew not what to say.” 

“Indeed, had I been in your place,” said Mrs. 
Vere, “I should have felt myself one too many.” 

“T did,” replied Pembroke, “and after a few 
minutes of hesitation, reluctant to go, yet unwil- 
ling to impose upon Mr. Brunfels the restraint of 
my presence, I rose to leave them, promising to call 
again the next day.” 

“Do,” said my unfortunate friend, “ come to- 
morrow. I will then speak to you—to-night, I 
cannot—at eleven to-morrow !” 

I withdrew, filled with regrets of all sorts, but as 
my thoughts grew clearer, I found some consola- 
tion in the midst of my sorrow. The manner of 
Mr. Brunfels had been kind—not repulsive. That 
of Julie had been more encouraging than her words ; 
at least I fancied so. I hoped I might yet success- 
fully combat their scruples, and sincerely as I 
mourned for Helena, I remembered that the true 
feeling for their grief which I had shown, would 
not be lost upon the father and sister.” 

“That was an uncommonly selfish reflection.” 

“True. But selfishness is, perhaps, inseparable 
from our human condition, and mine was, just then, 
a situation to call into play quite as much of it as 
that consideration may seem to indicate.” 

At eleven, next day, I was again at the cottage. 
I was received by Julie and Mr. Brunfels, and 
they were now calm—evidently by a great effort. 

At first they spoke only of general subjects— 
then, Mr. Brunfels thanked me for the sympathy I 
had shown them—then there was an awkward 
pause,—I availed myself of their silence, to re- 
monstrate against their decision in my case, and to 
entreat them to reverse it. 

“The circumstances have not changed,” ob- 
served the old man, coloring slightly, as he remem- 
bered my father’s communication, which was, I 
doubt not, coarse enough. 

“ No—I could not say that they were altered, 
except by my being now of age, master of an in- 
dependent fortune, and free to choose for myself. 
It would be highly unreasonable to sacrifice the hap- 
piness of my whole life to the caprice of my father.” 

“‘ Very unreasonable, certainly,” said Mr. Brun- 
fels, whose manner seemed to acquire a shade of * 
dignity, not always belonging to it, from the sad- 
dening influences of the time. “ Very unreasonable, 
I grant. But, sir, this happiness will hardly be se-” 
cured by rendering irreconcilable a family quarrel. 
It is very possible to recover from the attachment 
which a few months have sufficed to create. It 
would be more difficult to forget the claims of 
natural affection, habit and old ties. This would 
render your union with my daughter miserable. 
On her side there is the impassable barrier that she 
cannot enter your family upon equal terms. She 
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cannot acknowledge herself to be your inferior. 
She can submit neither to be tolerated, nor spurn- 
ed. In short, sir, she cannot, with my consent, 
be yours. But let us not speak of these things. 
If, as a friend only, you hereafter” — 

“Mr. Pembroke,” interrupted Julie, turning very 
pale, “ there is no safety for us in the word friend- 
ship. Let us part—in perfect kindness, but forever. 
It will be the best evidence of affection which you 
can now show me.” She rose as she spoke, and 
left the room, apparently unable to endure the 
discussion. 

“‘ My daughter can bear no added sorrow now,” 
said Mr. Brunfels, very quietly. 

“ Mr. Brunfels,” cried I, “ it is true that the pre- 
sent is no moment to force my claims upon your at- 
tention, and I will not obtrude upon your grief the 
many arguments which might avail me. But I 
cannot relinquish my purpose. I have not the 
cruelty to add to the disquietude, either of Julie or 
yourself, at present, and for this time I will leave 
you. I will not appear here again for a month. 
But I will afterwards return, and urge my suit 
with all the powers I can command; and I entreat 
you sir, to pause ere you force upon your daughter 
counsels which may render her decided, only to 
make her miserable. Sir, I implore you to reflect, 
that if to an ill-judged pride you sacrifice her hap- 
piness and mine, you can find in the world no sub- 
stitute to offer either.” 

He was visibly moved. 

“Reflect—reflect upon it, sir. By misplaced 
firmness it is easy to make both wretched. By 
leaving your daughter to her own heart, you may 
render both happy.” 

“ My daughter will herself determine,” answered 
Mr. Brunfels. “TI shall not influence her decision. 
[ have entire reliance upon her principles.” 

‘“‘In one month then,” said 1, “1 will return, and 
learn my fate.” 

“And so,” said Mrs. Vere, “ you tore yourself 
away ?” 

“No—TI first saw Julie, but, during our brief 
conference, she wept much; and though the few 
words she uttered, expressed an attachment which 
she made no effort to conceal, yet, she continued 
to speak of our final separation as of a thing inevi- 
table. I refused to hear any decision then, and 
told her that I hoped, upon my return, she would 
have something more kind to say to me, than that 
she could doom me to a life of misery.” 

In saying these words I touched, as I intended, 
upon a jgrring chord. Julie had always felt that 
-there was much hardship in my case. She made 
no reply, however, and 

“we parted 
In silence and tears.” 


But not, I hope,” said Mrs. Vere. 


“Forever!” said Pembroke, sadly. “So far as 
I can tell, forever, for I have never seen her since, 
and may never see her again. These things hap- 
pened three years ago, and I have now no clue by 
which to trace her.” 

“‘ Indeed !” said Mrs. Vere, “ how was that ?” 
“The time during which I had promised her fa- 
ther not to urge my suit, had nearly worn away. 
Long as it seemed, and impatiently as I had watch- 
ed its lapse, it had now almost past by, when I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Brunfels. I had not re- 
newed my intercourse with my family. My reso- 
Jution was never to return to them unless Julie 
were invited to accompany me, as their daughter. 
Living at an inn in , and vainly endeavoring 
to keep my feelings quiet, I had seen no company, 
and the monotony of my existence was beginning 
to add to the fever of suspense in which I was 
kept. I was almost ill with anxiety, and, when 
the letter was brought me, my agitation would 
have excited even your pity, for the post-mark was 
‘ New-York.’” The letter ran as follows: 





“* My dear Mr. Pembroke,— 

“In accordance alike with the dictates of my 
heart, and with the assurance I gave you at parting, 
I have forbore to influence the wishes of my daugh- 
ter, upon a subject which has had but too great an 
interest for us all. When, therefore, I assent to 
her desire that I should become her medium of 
communication with you, I act against your incli- 
nations only in being the channel by which unplea- 
sing tidings will be transmitted to you. So much 
I premise, in order to make known to you the utter 
vanity of any attempt to alter the course of this un- 
fortunate affair. 

“T have not misplaced my reliance upon my 
daughter’s principles. Her resclution is immova- 
ble. She will never be the cause of a family dis- 
sension. She will see you no more. Yet she de- 
sires me to confess to you that she loves you still ; 
that she appreciates the generosity of your con- 
duct,—that her first wishes are for your happiness. 
She has suggested to me a plan which I adopt, with 
admiration of her prudence. ‘A stitch in time 
saves nine,’ says your English proverb. And here 
I may remark that there is really no situation in 
life to which the surprising good sense of some 
popular adage does not strongly apply. A proof 
of their being the result of a nation’s reflection ! 

“ But, to proceed—my only brother has recently 
died—‘ Misfortunes seldom come alone.’ He has 
left to me a small but unencumbered property. 
Adding to this bequest my resources, heretofore 
possessed, and selling to a neighbor, who has kind- 
ly taken it off my hands, our little mountain home, 
we find that we can afford to return to Europe, and 
live there in respectable independence. Perhaps L 





“ Half broken hearted 
To sever for years ? 


might have been better pleased to remain near the 
grave of my buried child, but the peace of my 
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living daughter demands the sacrifice. I shall re- 
move her from the chances of further appeals to 
her harrassed feelings. I shall take her to other 
scenes. Change and novelty will assist her en- 
deavors to regain cheerfulness. And the proverb 
comforts us with the assurance that ‘God helps 
them who help themselves.’ I declare, that, among; 
all the trials I have had, it is a consolation to me 
to reflect, that I have acquired perfectly the English 
language, even in its most familiar sayings. Well, 
sir, ‘the least said’ upon that point, ‘the soonest 
mended,’ perhaps. I hope you will yet be happy, 
and, for Julie, she must become so, conscious as 
she is of having acted rightly. We are in New- 
York, for a few days only, and are on the eve of 
sailing for Europe, whither it will be vain to follow 
us. We leave you no address. We ourselves 
have no definite plan. We shall continually change 
our residence. ‘To seek for us abroad, would be 
‘looking for a needle in a haystack.’ We are 
therefore separated forever! Let kind thoughts hal- 
low our mutual recollections! We go on board to- 
morrow, and sail with the first fair wind. ‘It is an 
ill-wind that blows nobody any good,’ and that 
which bears me from America, will at least waft 
me to my fatherland. Yours, in firm friendship, 
J. Brunrets.” 


“ What precious epistles your father-in-law did’ 
white !” 

** But you have not heard the postscript.” 

“ Do read it.” 


“P. S.—I will not leave you, without some token 
of affection. I have left, in the keeping of my 
friend Mr. Thomson, Julie’s harp, the piano of my 
lost Helena, and my own violin. Oh what a family 
concert once was ours! Demand of Mr. Thomson 
my violin—I have told him it is for you. Learn to 
perform upon that exquisite instrument—you will 
find much consolation in its notes. We part, but 
when you are master of the violin, in playing upon 
it some of the airs you heard with us, you will re- 
call us, and should I ever return to America, to 
visit the grave of my child, I shall be happy to 
hear the progress you have made.” 


“ What an exquisite medley of various absurdi- 
ties !” said Mrs. Vere. “So this was the last you 
ever heard of them?” 

“ The last. I went to New-York immediately, 
inquired at all the hotels and bearding-houses, and 
asked many questions in private society. Nota 
trace of them could I find, and to have followed 
them to Europe, would indeed have been, as the 
old man said, ‘ to look for a needle in a haystack.’ ” 

** And the dear violin ?” 

“ Do not laugh—lI actually went for it, and, after 
‘musing sad and lonely,’ in the presence of a hun- 
dred memories conjured up by Julie’s harp, which 





stood in its old place, Mr. Thomson having become 
the owner of the cottage, and after a visit to the 


grave of Helena and many a melancholy ramble 
through the old walks we had trodden together, I 
took the violin home, and laid it by, as a memorial 
of days too hallowed by fond recollections, to be 
thought of, save in loneliness and silence.” 

“Were you immediately reconciled to your 
parents ?” 

‘No, not immediately. I felt too sorely the 
misfortune they had brought upon me to yield at 
once to their overtures, but, in about a year, I did 
visit them, and I was afterwards glad I had re- 
nounced all anger against them, for my poor father 
died in a few months subsequent to my return. 

** And your mother ?” 

“Joined the Episcopal church, and has since 
been so completely entrenched in its forms and dis- 
cipline, that I might now marry ‘ the miller’s lovely 
daughter,’ without interference from her newly 
found humility. The sacrifice has therefore been 
vain, as all overstrained exertions of sentiment 
usually are !” 

“And you cannot forget this unlucky attachment ?” 

*'T’o have known Julie, Mrs. Vere, is to remem- 
ber her always! No, never can I cease to regret 
the annihilation of my early hopes !—never shall | 
seek the smile of another woman—never anticipate 
any thing more tolerable than weariness of spirit !” 

**Don’t make any such idle resolution. ‘Turn a 


‘manly heart to the realities of life, and, take my 


word for it, you will regain hope, and find its object. 
To be not less felicitous than your friend Mr. Brun- 
fels, I will assure you that ‘ every dog has his day.’ ” 

** And I have had mine !” 

“No, it is yet in store for you. 
my prophecy! Good will verify it.” 

** No prophecy except of good can emanate from 
you,—but will fate bear it out ?” 

“ Let us hope !” 

Pembroke sighed heavily, and took his hat. 

“T have fatigued you, Mrs. Vere—but the story 
is at an end, and as | am obliged to leave your city 
for New-York to-morrow, I must take my leave. 
Good evening !” 

“* Stay !—When will you return ?” 

“Js this Monday? I will see you on Saturday 
evening.” 

Pembroke left the room. After he was gone, 
Mrs. Vere threw down her work, in aid of which, 
lights had been introduced into the room half an 
hour before and seated herself beside the win- 
dow which looked towards “ the opposite house.” 
She had half forgotten Pembroke’s romance, and 
was thinking, as she looked upwards to the little 
stretch of dark sky and glittering stars, which the 
street-walls and roofs permitted her to gaze upon, 
of many a dearer scene in her native Virginia, 
when on a sudden, from the keys of a remarkable 
well-toned piano, again rang the air which had 
aroused Mr. Pembroke’s recollections at an earlier 
hour of the evening. It was only a symphony, 
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however, and was succeeded by a rich burst of 
song, through which the same melody ran to Ger- 
man words, and a full and brilliant accompaniment. 
Mrs. Vere, little as she cared for music, was struck 
with the sweetness of the singer’s voice, and, as 
she listened, conceived a strange suspicion. 

“‘ This is really a singular occurrence,” she said 
to herself. ‘I have often observed the children 
who come out of that house, and I have seen the 
senior members of the family, as they came upon 
the street—fat, vulgar looking souls they all are ! 
And I have sometimes thought the lady who follows 
those terrible little creatures, to judge from her fine 
figure, and delicacy of dress—even from her air 
and gait, which I remember looked languid and 
southern—must be a person entirely different from 
the people with whom she lives—she cannot be 
their relation. I should like to know more about 
her. But I cannot draw upon myself such visitors 
as the rest of the family seem to be. 

“Ah! well—l have it now, and if to-morrow be 
a fine day—I wonder,” added the lady, yawning 
and returning to her work, “if Mr. Vere will ever 
come in again !” 

The two next days were chill and rainy. Mrs. 
Vere sat at the window—unwonted occupation !— 
and watched the clouds, for she had a fancy in her 
head, and longed to follow it out. 

Thursday came, and with it sunshine. Again 
Mrs. Vere took her seat at the window, and fixed 
her eyes upon the opposite house. After a time 
the children came out for their walk. Mrs. Vere’s 
face clouded, for the governess was not with them. 
Nevertheless she put on her bonnet, and followed 
them down the street. 

The group paused at a window, at one of the 
corners, and a stupid maid-servant, by whom they 
were attended, began to point their attention to va- 
rious attractive articles, which hung in full view. 
So charming an opportunity was not to be lost. 
Mrs. Vere stepped briskly forward, as if in some 
haste, and, apparently quite by accident, trod upon 
the toes of one of the youngest children. Of course 
the child sereamed—for it is a mere figure of speech 
which declares that the step of a delicate lady will 
hardly bend a grass-blade. The infant sufferer 
with tears attested the solidity of the pressure of 
Mrs. Vere’s foot, which, nevertheless, was ex- 
tremely pretty and small, as we have elsewhere 
noticed. She was immediately full of regrets— 
and “ hoped that Master Stubbs” — 

“Lord bless me!” said the maid, “ his name is 
Simmons—W averley Devereux Simmons.” Well. 
I am grieved to see you suffer, Master Simmons. 
Let us step into this.confectioner’s shop, my little 
dear, and see if we cannot find something to lessen 
the pain !” 

“What cat’s averse to fish?’ asks Gray. What 
child ever withstood candy, is another question, in 


a 


Mrs. Vere entered Parkinson’s with a train of 
eight, of which number the stupid maid-servant 
constituted an unit. Liberally did Mrs. Vere ‘ treat,’ 
and, as a consequence, liberally did the charming 
children prattle. Mrs. Vere went into the conver- 
sation with enthusiasm. 

“What delightful children you are!” she said. 
“‘ But why don’t you have a governess to walk out 
with you instead of the servant ?” 

“* We has,” said Waverley Devereux, who seem- 
ed to think he had paid a price sufficient to entitle 
him to the office of spokesman. 

“Have, Waverley Devereux, have!” said the 
eldest Miss Simmons. “You know Miss Julia 
told you not to say ‘has.’ ” 

“Oh, you have a governess, then?” said Mrs. 
Vere. 

“Yes, but to-day she is not well, and mamma 
said she had better not come out.” 

** What is her name ?” 

* She is called Miss Julia.” 

** Nothing else ?” 

“T never heard her called anything, but Miss 
Julia.” 

** Has she lived with you long ?” 

“Oh! yes, a long time.” 

“* How long *” 

“*T do not know.” 

“Won't you have some more dough-nuts, Master 
Waverley Devereux?” asked Mrs. Vere. “And 
what are you all named, my dears?” 

“ T,” said the eldest Miss Simmons, “ am named 
Theodolinda Anne, and here is Isabella Marianne, 
and this is Emmelina Abigail, and this is Gusta- 
vus Fitzclarence, and you trod upon Waverley De- 
vereux’s toes, you know, and this litile fellow here, 
is Macalbin Rochefoncault.” 

* What a clever lady your ’ma must be !” said 
Mrs. Vere. “Doesn’t she read a great many novels?” 

“Oh! that she does,” answered Miss Simmons, 
“and ao would I—only Miss Julia says I am too 
young to read such things yet.” 

“ Miss Julia is a paragon—isn’t she ?” 

“ T don’t know,” answered Miss Simmons. 

“No—I forgot you couldn’t judge of that. Well 
here are candy and dough-nuts for all of you. I 
wish I could stay to see you eat them, but, though 
I am sure that would not take very long, I cannot 
spare time for it—and I would take leave of you all 
by name if I could—but that is out of the question.” 

“I do think, Miss,” said the maid, after they 
were again in the street, and when Mrs. Vere had 
tripped out of hearing, “I do think that the lady 
was laughing at us.” 

“J don’t,” answered Theodolinda Anne. “See 
how much candy she has given us. Gracious 
goodness me! do you call this laughing ?” 

“Not this, Miss,” replied the maid—but she could 
not easily explain her idea, and it was finally lost. 
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mother of Mr. Vere, who was suddenly seized with 
illness, and she did not return until late in the 
evening to her own house. But on Saturday 
morning, bright and early, she put on her bon- 
net and gloves once again, and seated herself at 
the window to watch for the procession of Sim- 
monses. 

They came, one by one, to the number of eight, 
and “thanks be to fortune!” cried Mrs. Vere, 
starting up, “ the last is the governess !” 

Mrs. Vere wzs upon the pavement in half a mi- 
nute more. 

She followed the youthful party to one of those 
beautiful squares which add so greatly to the attrac- 
tions of the ‘city of brotherly love,’ and which, 
filled as they are with fine trees, and carpeted with 
rich turf, inspire a stranger with even stronger ad- 
miration of the taste and liberality of the inhabi- 
tants, than does the architectural embellishment of 
their streets. This one adornment speaks of a sen- 
timent that returns to nature—of a provision for 
health, the greatest of human enjoyments, and for 
the gratification of innocent feelings, which can 
steal from the hurry and engagements of business 
and pleasure, to revive, upon some sunny day, 
amidst the comparative quiet of those half rural 
squares, all the freshness of early associations. 
Their boasted splendors of stone and mortar, on 
the ,other hand, speak to the mind of the wealth 
and prosperity of the citizens, perhaps, of their 
pride and of their power. But there are few among 
us ignorant that the old earth bears upon her breast 
many monuments of human skill, industry and 
design, with which those of our country cannot 
stand comparison, and, neither vast enough to in- 
fluence our imaginations, nor hallowed by the touch 
of eld, their beauty says little to the heart. We 
cannot worship wealth, in whatever shrine she 
may be placed, in a land to whose institutions 
luxury must be fatal, corrupting as it is to the soul 
of patriotism. But wherever we find nature, our 
spirits involuntarily rise to adoration, and no where 
with more enthusiasm, than in the city-limits in 
which we looked not for her presence. Had Pem- 
broke been sauntering through the square, we feel 
that such would have been his reflections. As, 
however, it was only Mrs. Vere who tripped along 
in quest of the governess, none such were made. 
She pursued the train of Simmonses, and not a 
irain of thought. She soon managed to bring her- 
self in front of the party. 

“How are you this morning, Miss Simmons? 
Master Waverley Devereux, J trust your toes are 
better ?” 

* This is Miss Julia !’’ cried Theodolinda Anne, 
without seeming to consider that there was any 
abruptness in her style of introduction. “ Now is 
she not beautiful, exactly as I said ?” 

So deep a color overspread the fine face into 
which Mrs. Vere glanced, that it even awakened 





the sympathies of her own maturer cheek. She, 
too, blushed a little, and apologised politely. 

The young lady would allow for the enthusiasm 
of youthful affection. Her protégés had been 
praising their instructress a few days ago, and 
their desire to prove their own accuracy of taste 
was, perhaps, outrunning the limits of strict cour- 
tesy. But even this slight forgetfulness of form 
might be admitted to be flattering. She begged 
leave to avail herself at least of the means it of- 
fered her, to introduce herself—she had perhaps 
heard the name of Mrs. Vere, who lived in the 
house just opposite to Mrs. Simmons. The young 
lady received this frank address with more reserve 
than pleasure. She did, indeed, know MP8. Vere 
by sight, and she had heard of her as a person 
much in fashionable circles, but neither circum- 
stance appeared to her a claim to her acquaintance. 
Until this moment she had supposed this lady igno- 
rant of her existence even, and so bold a stroke 
for her friendship was scarcely a recommendation 
to it. 

*“* By what name might Mrs. Vere hereafter claim 
her companion’s notice ?” 

“My name is Julie Brunfels,” said the young 
lady, astonished to perceive that the coldness with 
which she made this short reply, had no manner of 
effect upon Mrs. Vere’s cordiality. 

* Julie Brunfels! Ah is that indeed possible ?” 

“* What surprises you, madam!” asked Julie, al- 
most haughtily. 

“TJ thought you had been in Europe *” 

“In Europe? This is really bewildering !” ex- 
claimed Julie. “* What do you know of me, madam? 
Even of my identity with Julie Brunfels you were 
but a moment ago uncertain, and yet you seem to 
know something of my past life.” 

“Ah! come to my house this evening, and I 
will astonish you farther,” said Mrs. Vere, laugh- 
ing delightedly and holding out both hands. “Iam 
a Virginian, and so are you. Is there any need of 
farther ceremony between us—so far fom home as 
we both are here? [ tell you I am a Virginian! 
Such being the case, will you come and see me this 
evening t I shall be quite alone, and I have much 
to tell you that concerns yourself. You know per- 
haps enough of my standing in society to tolerate 
my name on your visiting list?” 

“ My visiting list!” replied Julie with a smile, 
but no longer withholding ker hand. 

“ Ah! well—you will have such a thing, some- 
time or other, and my name must have a place on 
it. But seriously, will you come and see me this 
evening? I assure you 1 have something to com- 
municate important to yourself.” 

“To me?” said Julie, “ that can hardly be—but 
as you think it important enough to take this trou- 
ble, I will certainly attend you.” 

** And meanwhile do not be uneasy. I have no- 
thing unpleasant to reveal.” 
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“T have no fears,” said Julie, sorrowfully—* no 
fears, for | have no kindred.” 

“ Except your father.” 

“ He has been dead three years,” said Julie, and 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

“ Forgive me—I did not mean to pain you.” 

“ His death,” continued Julie, “ prevented our 
voyage to Europe. When he was gone, I had no 
temptation to venture beyond the limits of my na- 
tive land. I possessed independence, but I needed 
a friend, and in Mrs. Simmons, with whom I acci- 
dentally became acquainted, at the hotel where my 
father lodged, I found a very sincere one. After 
his death, I accepted her offer to receive me into 
her family as a governess—for she objects to the 
common modes of city education—and with her, for 
the sake of protection, I came hither.” 

“ And what is become of dear old Mariechen *” 

“You seem most accurately informed as to all 
that relates to me,” said Julie, with a grave smile. 
‘“‘Mariechen is with me, in a new, and not a very 
useful capacity—lady’s maid.” 

“ Ah! that completes my joy in this discovery ! 
Well, { may positively expect you ?” 

“Yes.” 

* And now—are these Simmonses kind to you ?” 
this was said aside. 

“ Exceedingly kind, indeed.” 

“* What a host of young friends you are training 
up ‘in the way they should go!’ I suppose these are 
all of the infant Simmonses ?” 

‘No, there is one still younger at home.” 

‘What is hisname ? he has one, hasn’t he ?” 

“‘ He is called Adolphus Methuselah,” said Julie, 
reluctantly. 

“T think Mrs. Simmons has more taste than any 
one I ever knew !” 

Julie smiled. Theodolinda Anne, who, with her 
mouth open, had watched their whole progress to- 
wards intimacy, now broke in upon it. 

“Mrs. Vere !” 

“Well t” 

“ Were you laughing at us in the confectioner’s 
shop the other day 7” 

“1? My dear child, what a naughty idea !” 

“T was sure you were not,” said Theodolinda 
Anne, in a tone which showed how much she was 
relieved by this ingenious evasion. 

“Remember this evening!” said Mrs. Vere, 
turning to Julie. ‘ And now farewell, one and all.” 

In the evening Julie appeared at Mrs. Vere’s. 
That lady resumed her old seat at the window, and 
seemed té gaze down the street, at intervals, with 
extreme interest. She talked, however, of a hun- 
dred different things—ran on most volubly—touch- 
edupon Virginia, and her recollections were brought 
forward in a voice full of tenderness—found her 
way back to Philadelphia, and one would have fan- 





gaze down street, her countenance assumed 

an expression of sudden pleasure, and she paused— 

“Will you not tell me,” said Julie, taking ad- 

vantage of her silence, “ will you not tell me what 

agreeable intelligence I am here to learn ¢” 

“Oh! I will directly. Certainly, yes—but first 

can you remember having sung on Monday even- 

ing a very beautiful German song ?” 

‘“‘T was, I remember, singing a German song, 

which has associations for me.” 

“ And I assure you for me also,” said Mrs. Vere. 

“ Here,” she added, hurriedly throwing open a 

piano, “ just sing it once for me, without hesitation, 

or apology, for which I’ve now no time—ay, in your 

best style—and I'll tell you any thing in the world 

you wish to know !” 

Julie thought her hostess entirely out of her 
wits. Nevertheless, obedient to the haste of the 
impetuous lady, she played the symphony at once. 

“Ah!” muttered Mrs. Vere, giving one more 
look from the window, “ he has his hand upon the 
lock—it is open—he hears the air, and that stops 
him !” 

She glided to the side of Miss Brunfels, whose 
beautiful voice had now mingled with the notes of 
the accompaniment. ‘The door flew open, and 
Henry Pembroke entered. Julie started, and 
looked towards him. The recognition was of 
course instant. Mrs. Vere said not a word of 
greeting, but nodded triumphantly to Pembroke, as 
she left the room; delicately drawing the door after 
her as she did so, and actually taking the trouble to 
order her footman to admit no other guest during 
the evening. 

When two or three hours had elapsed, Mrs. Vere 
returned to her drawing room, looking extremely 
unconscious, and under pretence of seeking for her 
work. She found events proceeding upon velvet. 
The brilliancy of Julie’s eyes and color was really 
exquisite, and Pembroke looked ten times hand- 
somer than ever, now that the cloud upon his face 
was displaced by sunshine. Mrs. Vere had man- 
aged too discreetly to feel herself one too many. 

“Miss Brunfels,” she said, when Julie rose to 
return home, “I have a plan for you.” 

“ Indeed !—what is it ?” 

“Why I have a charming room up stairs—just 
the cage to hold a singing bird—and I long to have 
it occupied. Can you not leave the Simmonses to 
train their own young ideas, and come and be my 
guest awhile?” 

Pembroke, very officiously, took it upon himself 
at once to recommend the scheme. Young men 
are sumetimes dreadfully presuming. 

“These Simmonses,” answered Julie, smiling, 
“were kind to me when I had no other friends. 





own young ideas’ as soon as” 





cied, from the levity of her discourse, that she had 
no heart at all. Presently as she still-continued to 





“ Quite proper, [ think !” interrupted Mrs. Vere. 
“ And so do I,” said Pembroke. 


Will it be quite proper to leave them, ‘to train their 
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“ But,” replied Julie, “I am afraid I could not 
satisfy my own heart of the propriety of such a 
measure. No—I fear I must continue in office 
until another governess can be found.” 

“T shall call upon Mrs. Simmons, then,” said 
Mrs. Vere, “and settle the point myself.” 

And now, reader, is there any thing more that 
you would learn? No, for your sagacity has al- 
ready out-ran my pen. You have already foreseen 
the removal of Julie to the house of Mrs. Vere— 
the wedding preparations—the bridal itself, and 
the departure of the happy couple for the south. 
You have also discovered that Mariechen was in- 
stalled as housekeeper, as soon as they ‘settled 
down’ in their country establishment, and that the 
elder Mrs. Pembroke, after a time, perfectly doted 
upon her daughter-in-law. You have farther guess- 
ed that Mr. and Mrs. Vere paid a visit to their 
friends regularly every year, but, perhaps, you may 
not have anticipated the fortunate fact, that Mrs. 
Vere, in one of her last visits, obtained a sight of 
the violin of Mr. Brunfels, and found within its 
green baize cover, which Pembroke had never had 
courage to remove, a small note-book, containing 
a thousand and one English proverbs, all copied 
out fairly in the hand-writing of Mr. B., with a 
concluding eulogy upon the wisdom and wit com- 
prehended in this species of literature. 

. T. H. E. 





ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
PAPER THIRD. 


THE HAMASA. 


In the year of the Hejira, 208, Abu Teman made a 
collection of Arabian poetry in ten books—consisting 
of Odes, Epigrams and Elegies, which was called the 
Hamasa. A supplement to this work, entitled the 
Lesser Hamasa, was compiled A. H., 258, by 
Bochteri. Embraced in the Hamasa, are the seven 
celebrated poems called the Moallakat, or the Sus- 
pended, blazoned in gold upon the gate of the Caaba, 
in Mecca. But as it will be better to devote a 
separate paper to them, we will give in chronologi- 
cal order some of the lesser poems of the Hamasa, 
with short sketches of their authors. 


ABD ALMALEC. 


Abd Almalee was a native of Arabia Felix, and 
lived about the middle of the fifth century. Of the 
varied productions of his pen, his poem on the tomb 
of Sayid is all that has survived the wreck of 
time. This however is sufficient to endear his 
memory, as it is the eloquent outburst of nature at 
the tomb of a friend. The fifth verse is a fine 





specimen of that floral creation, in which the Ori- 
entals are so fond of indulging. 


THE TOMB OF SAYID. 


Blest are the tenants of the tomb ; 
With envy [ their lot survey, 
For Sayid shares the solemn gloom 
And mingles with their mouldering clay. 


Dear youth! I’m doomed thy loss to mourn, 
When gathering ills around combine, 

And whither now shall Malec turn— 
Where look for any help but thine ? 


At this dread moment when the foe 
My life with rage insatiate seeks 
In vain I strive to ward the blow, 
My buckler falls—my sabre breaks. 


Upon thy grassy tomb I knelt, 
And sought from pain a short relief— 
The attempt was vain—lI only felt 
Intenser pangs and livelier grief. 


The bud of woe no more represt, 
Fed by the tears that drenched it there 
Shot forth and filled my laboring breast, 
Ready to blossom in despair. 


But tho’ of Sayid I’m bereft 

From whom the stream of bounty came, 
Sarjed a nobler meed has left— 

The exhaustless heritage of fame. 


Tho’ mute the lips on which I hung, 
Their silence speaks more loud to me 

Than any voice from mortal tongue, 
“What Sayid was let Malec be.” 


HASSAN ALASADY. 


In the different species of composition this wri- 
ter distinguished himself among the earliest Ara- 
bian poets. The lines on Manno, with the excep- 
tion of some little extravagances, are very beauti- 
ful; and are an eulogy no less than an elegy on 
that noble-hearted and generous chief. The happy 
effects, and the undying fame of a virtuous and be- 
nevolent life, are described in most apposite and 
felicitous language. 


MANNO. 


Friends of my heart who share my sighs, 
Go seek the turf where Manno lies, 

And woo the dewy clouds of Spring, 

To sweep it with prolific wing. 


Within that cell, beneath that heap, 
Friendship and Trtth and Honor sleep. 
Beneficence that used to clasp 
The world within her ample grasp 
There rests entombed—of though: bereft ;— 
For were one conscious atom left 
*T would yearn new blessings to display, 
Burst from the grave and seek the day. 


But tho’ in dust thy ashes lie 
Thy virtues, Manno, ne’er shall die ; 
Tho’ Nile’s full stream be seen no more, 
That spread his waves from shore to shore, 
- Still in the verdure of the plain 
His vivifying smiles remain. 
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MESKIN ALDARAMY. 


This poet flourished about the year 500. In his 
lines on Friendship, there is a grace and beauty 
that captivates us; and we regret that so few of his 
sketches have been preserved to our time. They 
would have formed a precious carcanet worthy of 
all that enthusiastic admiration which he expresses 
for his “ wreath of pearls.” 


FRIENDSHIP. 


With conscious pride I view the band 

Of faithful friends that round me stand— 

With pride exult that I alone 

Can join these scattered gems in one: 
For they’re a wreath of pearls, and I 
The silken cord on which they lie. 


’Tis mine their inmost soul to see ; 
Unlocked is every heart to me ; 
Tome they cling—on me they rest, 
And I’ve a place in every breast; 
For they’re a wreath of pearls, and I 
The silken cord on which they lie. 


ABOU ALY. 


Abou Aly was a distinguished mathematician 
and astronomer; but while contemplating the ce- 
lestial orbs, he was not insensible to the stars of 
earth: he was a most fervent worshipper at the 
shrine of woman—and did not employ her delicate 
fingers, like the cold-hearted Newton, to stir the 
embers of his tobacco pipe. In sooth he is a 
most mathematical lover, as the following verses 
will abundantly testify. He flourished in the Chris- 
tian Era, 530. 

THE FAIR. 


I never knew a sprightly fair 
That was not dear to me, 

And freely I my heart could share 
With every one I see. 


It is not this or that alone 

On whom my choice would fall; 
I do not more incline to one 

Than I incline to all. 


The circle’s bounding line are they, 
Its centre is my heart; 

My ready love the equal ray 
That tends to every part. 


JAAFER BEN ABLA. 

Jaafer Ben Abba was one of the best poets of 
his time. Nor was he less skilled in the use of 
the sabre than the reed: for he led as well as in- 
spired many of the battles that took place between 
the tribes before the spread of Mohammedism. In 
the verses which follow, we perceive all the fire 
and enthusiasm of the battle-field, and note the san- 
guinary -spirit which distinguished these feuds. 
The bold antithesis of the second and last verses 
will commend them to the reader. 


THE BATTLE OF SABLA. 


Sabla, thou saw’st the exulting foe 
In fancied triumphs crowned; 

Thou heardst their frantic females throw 
These galling taunts around. 


Vo... VI—96 





“Make now your choice—the terms we give 
Desponding victims hear ; 
These fetters on your hands receive, 
Or in your hearts the spear.” 
“And is the conflict o’er,” we cried, 
“And lie we at your feet ? 
And dare you vauntingly decide 
The fortune we must meet ? 


“A brighter day we soon shall see, 
Tho’ now the prospect lowers, 

And conquest, peace and liberty 
Shall gild our future hours.” 


The foe advanced :—in firm array— 
We rushed o’er Sabla’s sands, 

And the red sabre marked our way 
Amidst their broken bands. 


Then as they writhed in death’s cold grasp, 
We cried “ Our choice is made, 

These hands the sabre’s hilt shall clasp, 
Your hearts shall have the blade.” 


ABU SAHER. 


Abu Saher was one of the oldest Arabian poets. 
The period in which he lived cannot be exactly 
determined ; but it was long anterior to the promul- 
gation of the Koran, as will be seen by the refer- 
ence to the Manah—a superstition. The precise 
time in which this writer lived cannot be deter- 
mined ; but it is certain that he was one of the old- 
est Arabian poets. The introduction of the Ma- 
nah in the annexed poem—a superstition of the an- 
cient Arabians—is sufficient to establish its anti- 
quity. The Koran strongly denounced the belief 
in the Manah; and it soon ceased to hold a place 
among the airy fancies of the people, although it 
appears to me that it might have been retained with 
less injury to the poetry and religion of the Faithful, 
than many others which were introduced. ‘The 
Manah was a bird supposed to issue from the brain, 
at death, and to hover over the grave of the de- 
parted till the resurrection. The poet, in the poem 
which we subjoin, does not only vow love till death, 
but after death. 


TO LEILA. 


Dost thou wonder that I flew 
Charmed to meet my Leila’s view? 
Dost thou wonder that I hung 
Raptured on my Leila’s tongue ?— 
lf her ghost’s funereal screech 
Thro’ the earth my grave should reach, 
On that voice I loved so well 

My transported ghost should dwell : 
if in death I can descry 

Where my Leila’s ashes lie, 
Saher’s dust will flit away, 

There to join his Leila’s clay. 


HATEM TAI. 

Hatem Tai was a chief who lived before Mo- 
hammed, no less distinguished for his generosity. 
and hospitality than for his valor. Many acts of 
his are recounted of the most unbounded liberality. 
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As a poet he attracted some attention, bat won 
“golden opinions” from all ranks of men by the 
solid advantages he conferred. His tribe took a 
decided stand against the new faith when Moham- 
med arose; and when they had fallen into his hands, 
he resolved to put all to death except the daughter 
of Hatem Tai, who was spared on account of her 
father’s virtues. But when she declared that she 
would sooner perish than survive her tribe, Moham- 
med relented and stayed the exterminating sabre. 
The following poem will afford an illustration of 
his ability as a writer: 


LIBERALITY. 
How frail are riches arid their joys! 
Morn builds the heap which eve destroys ; 
Yet can they leave one sure delight— 
The thought that we’ve employed them right. 
What bliss can wealth afford to me 
When life’s last solemn hour I see; 
When Mara’s sympathizing sighs 
Will but augment my agonies? 
Can hoarded gold dispel the gloom— 
That death must shed around the tomb? 
Or cheer the ghost which hovers there, 
And fills with shrieks the desert air? 
What boots it, Mara, in the grave 
Whether I loved to waste or save? 
The hand that millions now can grasp 
In death no more than mine ean clasp. 
Were I ambitious to behold 
Increasing stores of treasured gold, 
Each tribe that roves the desert knows 
1 might be wealthy if I chose. 
But other joys can gold impart, 
Far other wishes warm my heart— 
Ne’er shall I strive to swell the heap 
Till want and woe have ceased to weep. 
With brow unaltered I can see 
The hour of wealth or poverty : 
I’ve drunk from both the cups of fate, 
Nor this conld sink, nor that elate. 
With fortune blest I ne’er was found 
To look with scorn on those around— 
Nor for the loss of paltry ore 
Shall Hatem seem to Hatem poor. 


NABEGAT BEN SAID. 


This writer was contemporary with Mohammed, 
who greatly admired his talents, and loved his vir- 
tues. Meeting him in his old age, the prophet ac- 
costed him with the salutation “May God preserve 
thy mouth,” when immediately all the teeth in his 
head, which were loose, became suddenly firm, and 
retained their place till the day of his death. Some 
of the Mohammedan doctors have contended that on 
the salutation of the prophet, he immediately re- 
ceived a new set of teeth; while others as ob- 
stinately maintain that his molares were only es- 
tablished in their position. As many quires of 
papyrus were filled with the learned disquisitions of 
the theologians, and some teeth knocked out in the 
fierce strife about the manner in which Nabegat 





Ben Said’s teeth were put in, and still nothing de- 
finite determined, I would suggest the propriety of 
referring the whole matter to the College of Den- 
tal Surgery for adjudication; leaving the historical 
fact to be embodied as an episode in the second 
edition of that very clever poem, “ Dentologia.” 
The reader will agree with me in thinking, that the 
following verses must have been written after some 
of Nabegat’s senses were gone, whatever the state 
of his teeth might have been. 


THE PROTEST. 


Yes, Leila, 1 swore by the fire of thine eyes 
I ne’er could a sweetness unvaried endure ; 
The bubbles of spirit that sparkling arise, 
Forbid life to stagnate, and render it pure. 
But yet, my dear maid, tho’ thy spirit’s my pride, 
I'd wish for some sweetness to temper the bowl ; 
If life be ne’er suffered to rest or subside, 
{t may not be vapid, but wont it be foul? 


—— 


ISAAC BEN KHALIF. 


The compositions of this writer were generally 
of a facetious nature. The epigramatic point of 
the following may perhaps reach some of our mo- 
dern whiskerandoes. 


THE MAN WITH THE LONG BEARD. 

How can thy chin that burden bear? 

Is it all gravity to shock? 
Is it to make the people stare ? 

And be thyself a laughing stock ? 
When I behold thy little feet 

After thy beard obsequious run, 
I always fancy that I meet 

Some father followed by his son. 
A man like thee scarce e’er appeared ; 

A beard like thine—where shall we find it? 
Surely thou cherishest thy beard 

In hopes to hide thyself behind it. 


We conclude the present paper by a gem of 
great worth. In the whole treasury of Grecian 
epigrams there is nothing superior to it. ‘Transla- 
tions have been made of it into the different lan- 
guages of the East. 


EPIGRAM. 


When born, in tears we saw thee drowned, 
While thy assembled friends around 
With smiles their joy confessed ; 
So live, that at thy parting hour 
They may the flood of sorrow pour, 
And thou in smiles be drest. 





Subjects of Poetry. 


A poet must exaggerate his subject into aa importance 
adapted to his purpose. If his subject be mean, he must 
dignify it by gathering lofty associations about it. A pleas- 
ant girl may be a fine subject fora poet, but in order to make 
her win the admiration of his readers, the poet must endow 
her with graces superior to her condition, and scrupulously 
conceal all the homelier associations to which in real life 
she is subjected. 
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A SONG OF NEW ENGLAND. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE, 


Look on the dark blue sea 
By mortal foot untrod, 
For its wild waves gave the good and free 
A Home to worship God. 
Oh! hallowed is the wave 
That darkly rolls below— 
Its voice arose with the song of the brave 
Two hundred years ago, 
When the pilgrim-song went up 
To the God of storm and breeze, 
And its fervid notes were mingled with 
The anthem of the seas. 


Look on each rock around— 
Look on the sky above! 
A dwelling here the holy found, 
And there a wing of love. 
Ay! hallowed well may be 
The rock and sky which gave 
A glorious home to the good and free, 
And a forest to the brave, 
Where the white-haired band beheld 
The “ May-flower’s” canvass furl’d, 
And the trumpet-tones of triumph swell’d 
To God for this fair world! 


And here, oh, sacred men !— 
Though ye have passed away, 
Have we your children met again 
To hail the sacred day * 
When you from this lone sod 
Looked on the wave below, 
And breathed your fervent thanks to God 
Two hundred years ago— 
When the pilgrim-song went up 
To the God of storm and breeze, 
And its swelling notes were mingled with 
The thunder of the seas. 
Louisville, Ky. 


LETTERS TO MY SISTER—No. IV. 


GREECE. 


TENos, 1839. 
My Dear Sister: 


1 am among “ The Isles of Greece, 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung ; 
Where grew the arts of war and peace ; 
Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung.” 


Our voyage here was one of those pleasant passages in 
life, round which fancy lingers as a dream, rather than a 
reality. Soon after we left Salonica, we found ourselves 
with the gentlest seas and softest breeze of a perfumed 
Eastern’spring, floating between Olympus, the home of 
gods and pirates, and Athos, the retreat of priests and learn- 
ing. We ran so near the coast, that we had a clear view of 
the fair Pierian regions, and saw the soft vale of Tempe, 
just shadowed out between Olympus and Ossa; and I al- 
most imagined I could hear the liquid murmuring of the 
bright waters of the Peneus. We were never out of sight 
of land; while each scene awoke the undying associations 


charmed us with that unfading beauty which still glows 
over the “old poetic mountains” and bright isles of Greece. 
And, to give a shadow of romance to our delightful voyage, 
we thought once we should be attacked by pirates ; and en- 
joyed that rather agreeable excitation, which makes danger 
a pleasure, if it does not come too near. But the pirate 
boat,* if such it was, veered off at the firing of a pistol; and 
we lay on our uninterrupted course to this my sea-girt home 
for the summer. Our first adventure after landing, was an 
imprisonment of ten days in the quarantine of Tenos, to 
purify ourselves from the possibility of introducing the 
plague into the kingdom of Greece. And what is something 
new in the records of a traveller, I did not find my life there 
disagreeable. The lazaretto is new and clean, and is in an 
open, pleasant situation. The buildings, which are com- 
modious and extensive, are one story high, surrounding a 
large square, into which all the doors and windows open, 
and where the temporary prisoners take air and exercise, 
attended by guards, to prevent all personal contact. Our 
rooms were separated from those of the public by high pal- 
ings, that left us a private walk, which we enjoyed very 
much in the bright moonlight evenings, as we listened to 
the songs of the light-hearted Greeks, in the open square. 
I did not find myself at any loss for amusement. Every 
day we had visiters, whom we received in the court; 
among them, the governor of the island—a very nice gen- 
tleman—who furnished me with books and flowers: And 
the superintendent of the quarantine was also very kind, 
and entrusted us with the key of a door that opened upon 
the sea. So we spent the cool of the afternoon in wander- 
ing over the rocks, and gathering small shells and beautiful 
sea-weed from the clear shallow waters. But our highest 
pleasure was in gazing from the rocks upon the many islands 
that crown the blue waters, and look so dreamy and spi- 
ritual, as they float in their evening robes of purple and rose- 
tinted mists, 


“Where the god of gladness sheds his parting smile.” 


After telling you of the charms of our quarantine life, I 
must add, that we lived in two rooms with ground floors, and 
bare stone walls. But really, the time passed so rapidly 
and pleasantly, that I might have fallen in love with the 
ground floor and a life of poverty, had I been as ignorant of 
life as the French princess, who being forced by accident 
once to dine on bread and cheese, wondered that the pea- 
sants should complain so much of starvation, for she was 
sure bread and cheese was very good. 

I find my residence at Tenos very pleasant. We are in 
a large airy house, with three sides open to the sea; and I 
have full opportunity for enjoying all the varieties of life 
and nature. My terrace hangs over the wharf, where the 
boats land their goods and passengers, and I see many odd 
scenes and people and am serenaded nightly by the gay 
songs of the Greek boatmen. 

I find the people of Tenos peculiarly mild and hospitable. 
The women are considered the most beautiful in Greece, 
and the climate is delightful. Though it is not one of those 
islands hallowed by classic associations, it has historical 
reminiscences of the Middle Ages, and traces of the Vene- 
tian reign, quite sufficient to excite interest. It was long 
considered one of the most important military positions that 
Venice held in these seas, from its central position in a 
group of islands, and the strength of its fortress—the remains 
of which still mantle a hill back of the tower. The domi- 
nation of the Venetians, though in some respects advanta- 


*A short time after we reached Tenos, the Greek admi- 
ral, the famous Kanaris, attacked a gang of pirates, in the 
seas through which we passed, captured a number of them, 
and drove the remainder upen Mount Athos ; where they fell 





with which genius and poetry have encircled them, or 


into the hands of the Turks. 
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geous to the island, can never be referred to by the inhabi- 
tants with pleasure : for it is the only period in their history 
in which it can be said they lived in servitude. The Ve- 
netians exercised great tyranny over their Greek subjects. 
Among other things, they brought here a Catholic colony, 
and planted it in the richest part of the island, leaving to 
the Greeks little more than the barren rocks. This, and 
various vexatious and oppressive exactions, forced the 
islanders to rebellion. They seized the fortress, expelled 
the Venetian garrison, and delivered it to the Turks, who 
were at that time making a great show of protecting the 
Greek church against the encroachments of its Catholic 
neighbors. A Turkish governor was received in the island, 
and the inhabitants paid a slight tax for the protection 
granted them; but this was nothing burdensome. In con- 
sequence of their voluntary submission, they were al- 
lowed the privilege of holding their own lands, and serving 
no Turkish lords, as was the case in conquered provinces. 
After yielding to the Turks, they enjoyed a long course of 
prosperity. Their commerce was very extensive with the 
Italian states ; and the island was long a depot or fair for 
European goods, which were distributed at an advanced 
price to the neighboring islands, and created great wealth. 
Their long continued intercourse with Venice and Italy, 
introduced refinements and civilization. During the late 
revolution, Tenos was not subjected to the horrors of war: 
and the eye is not pained by the sight of ruins and ravages. 
The island is under the highest state of cultivation, and 
though quite small contains a population of twenty thou- 
sand individuals, who still exhibit a refinement and a state 
of civilization which surprise one when met in a Greek 
island. This is partly owing to the old influences, and 
partly to the circumstance that the crowded population are 
forced to leave their homes annually, to the number of four 
onfive thousand, and go as servants or mechanics into all 
the cities of the Levant, until they have made a little, when 
they return: and in the most interior villages are persons 
who speak several languages, and are surrounded by the 
neatness and comforts of European life. In all the cities 
in which I have been I have met Teniote women, who were 
remarkable for their beauty and the mildness of their man- 
ners. When they go abroad as servants, they frequently 
marry persons far above them; and their beauty endows 
them with fortune and high station. 

One of the chief charms of Tenos lies in its beautiful 
gardens, where you pass from terrace to terrace covered 
with the richest luxuriance of fruits and vegetables; and 
where you may walk among the white columns of the vine- 
covered trellis, and gather the hanging grapes, and cool them 
in the gurgling fountain ; or play at hide and seek round the 
low, leafy, fruitful fig-trees ; or pluck those bright roses over 
which 

“The light wings of zephyr wax faint with perfume.” 


Such scenes realize my dreams of the East, and add beauty 
to the bright clime of classic Greece. 

To many natural beauties, I hope the Teniotes will soon 
add the delights of intellectual society. They are making, 
like the rest of Greece, rapid progress ; and the people look 
with enthusiastic interest upon their flourishing schools. 
There is a large female school in this town, conducted by 
a Greek lady from Smyrna. The girls are so bright-eyed 
and intelligent, it is a pleasure to look at them ; and the lady 
seems fully animated by the noble idea that she is working 
for the advancement of her nation. There is a large Lan- 
casterian boys’ school, and a Hellenic academy also, in this 
town. In the latter, they have had an examination since 
our arrival ; and the boys delivered original speeches. They 
had as much of Homer, and the glory of the ancient Greeks 


in their declamations, as is the fashion with American col- 
lege boys. 


In alluding to the schools of Tenos, I cannot fail to tell 
you of its church; to wiich they owe their support, and 
which makes the island a peculiarly sacred place to all pious 
Greeks. A year after the revolution broke out, an old nun 
from one of the convents in the interior, came to the city, 
with a message to the people from the Virgin, which mes- 
sage had been communicatec to her in a dream or vision* 
the night before. She informed the Teniotes that they were 
the special objects of the Divine favor, and in the hill just 
above the town there was a picture of the Virgin buried, 
which if disinterred would work many wonderful miracles. 
The vision was three times repeated ; and three times the 
poor old nnn cried aloud to the Teniotes, who were deaf to 
her entreaties, believing her to be deranged. At length a 
monk from one ef the neighboring monasteries came to the 
city on the same mission; and his eloquence proved far 
more effective. In a short time the crowd gathered in thou- 
sands upon the sacred hill, and began to dig with enthusias- 
tic zeal. They turned up the earth far and deep, and 
brought to light many remains of an ancient heathen temple. 
Among the rubbish was at last discovered a tattered pic- 
ture, which might once have represented the Virgin. The 
enthusiastic devotion of the crowd was excited to the wild- 
est excesses, and it was not long before the kneeling and 
repentant multitude received proofs of the miraculous power 
of their picture. The halt, the blind, the diseased of all 
kinds approached, and, as tradition undoubtingly asserts, 
were immediately made whole. The religious excitement 
spread far and wide, and crowds flocked to the island to 
worship, or be cured. The tattered picture was soon pro- 
vided with a rich gold case, and a small church was built 
on the spot where it was found, as a shrine. Here the 
multitudes from distant places continued to crowd, bring- 
ing their sick, and rich offerings, in jewels, money, shawls, 
&c., and making valuable donations of houses, lands, and 
magazines of goods in foreign cities. The fame of these 
things survived the long stormy period of the revolution, 
and seems to possess equal power at the present day as when 
the picture was discovered. In the place of the small 
church, now stands a fine large building. It is peculiarly 
fanciful and picturesque : surrounded with marble terraces 
and light marble columns, it stands on a hill in the midst of 
rooms built for the pilgrims. There is not much of archi- 
tectural arrangement in the position and proportion of the 
buildings, but there is a great display of a fanciful taste. 
The situation commands a lovely prospect of gardens and 
houses, and a wide sweep of sea and islands. Many mi- 
raculous cures continue to be performed here; and after 
visiting the place, I could easily credit them. 

Sick persons are brought for the most part from low 
scenes of poverty, to this peculiarly delightful and healthful 
climate, and are placed in large, airy rooms, commanding 
new and beautiful prospects. With their strong faith in the 
power and mercy of the Virgin, it must be an inveterate 
disease that will not yield to such powerful outward and 
inward impressions. 

In the church there is too great a lavish of display and 
ornament to strike a refined taste agreeably ; but there are 
many curious specimens of Greek art, which excited my in- 
terest. The pulpit is made from a solid mass of pure white 
marble, carved in the most tasteful, beautiful style, by the 
artizans of the island. There is a great variety in the mar- 
bles within, which are all found in the island.t There are 


*It is generally supposed, by the unbelieving, that her 
dream was inspired by the bishop of the island, an intriguing 
man. ; 

+ This island abounds in marble quarries, and these af- 
ford the means of living to many of the inhabitants. They 





export table-slabs and chimney-pieces ready polished to all 
the cities of Greece and Turkey. 
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also some specimens of the needle-work of the Greek la- 
dies, which are truly wonderful. Scripture scenes worked 
on satin, with so much skill in the coloring and shading, that 
they produce the effect of fine painting; and some of the 
figures are nearly as large as life. There is such a variety 
in the expression of the countenances in the different 
groups, that a deep impression is left upon the beholder. 
These are the offerings of pious women. Round the altar 
are hung in great profusion, silver hands, legs, boats, and 
other things. When a pilgrim visits the shrine to pray for 
the safety of his boat, or the cure of a limb, he has the form 
made and hung before the altar, as a gift tothe Virgin. The 
women bring embroidered handkerchiefs and shawls, and 
every variety of ornaments; and two or three times in the 
course of the year the church has a fair, in which the offer- 
ings are turned into the more available article—money. 
But the wealth arising from all these sources is not left to 
the disposal of priests, as you would naturally suppose : 
three or four receive a regular salary for officiating at the 
altar, and taking the Virgin on board the numerous vessels 
that come here to be purified and blessed. But the tempo- 
ral affairs are all managed by a.clerk and committee, who 
present their accounts annually to the governor of the 
island. The way.in which the funds are employed reflects 
the highest credit upon all engaged in their management. 
Besides supporting four or five large schools, they have 
built wharfs, made roads, and now speak of erecting a hos- 
pital. Their charity is felt to be a universal blessing to the 
poor of the island, and to the unfortunate objects who come 
here in sickness and poverty to seek the aid of the Virgin. 
Indeed, though the fruit of superstition, it is one of the 
most benevolent and liberal of institutions. 

Last evening I attended service at the church, as it was 
the festival of the Virgin. There was a great crowd there ; 
but the most striking and interesting object to me, was Ka- 
naris, who is here with his family for the health of his 
daughter. After the service, we paid him a long visit at his 
apartments among the pilgrims’ rooms—for all strangers 
who come here must take houses, or go to the church, as 
there is no hotel. After the long and splendid career Ka- 
naris has run, I expected to see quite a venerable looking 
man, and was surprised to find him yet young—scarce forty- 
five—and talking with brilliant animation of the future pro- 
gress of his country, and with the highest hope of aiding in 
the liberation of the rest of Greece. He is very agreeable 
and social in his manners, and avoids compliments as if 
they pained him. Indeed he has the appearance of think- 
ing of every one, and every thing, except himself and his 
fame. He has a broad and high forehead and brilliant eyes, 
and something noble and free in his bearing, which is at the 
same time easy and graceful. While before him, I could 
not wonder that the ancient Greeks made gods and demi- 
gods of their heroes; for I felt my heart bow and thrill in 
the presence of a being endowed with so much calm heroic 
courage, and pure, devoted patriotism. 

I must not close without telling you of an excursion 
which I made a few days since into the interior of the 
island. I was one of a party composed of Germans, Eng- 
lish, Americans, and Greeks. We travelled in’a novel 
style—on donkeys with pack-saddles : the packs were am- 
ply cushioned, and we found ourselves perched upon them 
in the most ridiculous helplessness—without pommel, bri- 
dle, or stirrups—and feeling at every step as if we should 
come to the ground. Our awkward sittings excited shouts 
of laughter at each other’s expense. Each animal was at- 
tended by a man carrying a sharp stick, with which to prick 
iton. At a word given, off we set, at an even, gentle pace, 
over roads truly worthy of remark, not only for having ex- 
cited our constant fears, but for the infinite labor and indus- 
try to which they bear testimony. For the most part, the 


and our alert, sure-footed little animals, climbed them with 
the agility of mountain goats. It was a gay sight to see the 
long line of our party, as they wound up the steep moun- 
tain-passes—the ladies looking like so many dismantled 
ships given to the storm, with hats flying and veils stream- 
ing upon the air. As we ascended, the wind became so 
violent we could scarce keep our seats. You can hardly 
conceive of this the only misfortune we encountered, as 
you have never felt the force of the Etesian or yearly winds, 
which sweep with such violence over these seas and 
islands, adding greatly to the healthfulness and purity of 
the climate ; but sometimes rendering them almost unin- 
habitable. We were so much occupied with taking care of 
ourselves, we found it difficult to look round to make obser- 
vations; and this was very provoking, for the scene was 
full of wonders to me. The eye swept down the mountain 
sides to the sea, over cultivated terraces, and the prospect 
was varied with charming little villages clustering in the 
valleys, or hanging on the rocks of the mountains, and the 
white houses embowered among vines and fig-trees—the 
whole wearing the most romantic appearance. It is won- 
derful how much the industry of man has accomplished 
here. Were it not for these artificial terraces, Tenos would 
be a barren rock; and often the wall, which is built to pre- 
serve a small spot of earth, is higher than the land is wide: 
so in looking up you see a mountain of walls; while look- 
ing down, you have a wide garden spread before you. 

At noon we took shelter from the wind within the walls 
of a Greek monastery, and spread our carpets and cushions 
under the hanging branches of a shady plane-tree, by the 
banks of what in winter is a roaring mountain torrent or 
bubbling brook, but which the summer had made too dry to 
add any romance to our pleasant situation. We dined in 
the open air, and had purple grapes from the neighboring 
vines, icy water from the mountain spring, and sparkling 
Greek wine worthy of the chosen clime of the jolly god. 
Our dinner and rest were varied with songs and jests and 
laughter; and as the softened winds fanned the agreeable 
warmth produced by the sun, and created that springing 
elasticity of spirits which makes all nature beautiful and 
joyful, we acknowledged a Grecian pic-nic to be the true 
poetry of life. After the noon-day heats were passed, we 
continued our ascent of the mountain to a village on its 
summit. Here I drank the most delicious water I ever 
tasted. It is famed in the island for producing as many 
cures as the Virgin’s miraculous powers. From this village 
we descended the mountain, with our faces towards the sea; 
and the eye had such a glorious sweep of the boundless wa- 
ters and scattered islands, that the mind dilated into vast- 
ness over the wide prospect. Words cannot make you 
feel the beauty of the A2gean sea: spirits of gladness seem 
to dance over its living waters as they circle round the 
many islands which rise from its bosom, and float in the 
rich colors of the many-tinted evening mist: as the sun 


‘“‘O’er the hushed deep throws his yellow beams, 
And gilds the green wave that trembles as it glows.” 


The chief charm in the wide and lovely prospect was 
Delos. It is a small island nearly in the centre of a group, 
but its outlines are so soft and varied, and it looks so spi- 
ritual and floating, it fills one with a peculiar sense of 
beauty. In ancient days, its bright, etherial loveliness, ini- 
spired the poet’s dreams, and made it the hallowed abode 
of gods; and that same loveliness yet fills the mind and 
eye, though its temples and gods are no more. My fancy 
still lingers lovingly round Delos and her poetic mysteries ; 
her soft beauty would keep my pen long captive ; but time 
would fail me were I to shadow forth all my thoughts and 





roads in the island are steps cut or laid in the solid rock ; 


feelings. So I must bid adieu to her and to you, while I re- 
main, your affectionate sister, M. 
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ARABELLA: 
A STORY OF THE TEXIAN REVOLUTION. 


BY GEORGE B. WALLIS, 


PART I. 


Argument.—The muse having smiled without invocation, 
the author proceeds to his story in the description of a 
Spring morning in Texas—Arabella, having offered, as 
supposed, overtures of love to Campbell, he consents to 
test her affection in a horse-race—Arabella wins, and ur- 
ges the redemption of the Yankee’s pledge—Affecting 
and pathetic expostulation—lInteresting predicament— 
Prudent escape of Campbell from the archer-boy and the 
old man—Meeting of a man and wife—Closing apology— 
Notes. Scene near San Antonio de Bexar—Time : April, 
1836. 


The star-crown’d curtain of the night 
Rolls back—the waters dance in light; 
Up to the sky the mists are furl’d— 
Morn brightens o’er the flowery world— 
Light floats across the sea-like scene, 

In changing waves of gold and green: 
Far as the eye can reach, all round, 
Life wantons o’er the flowery ground, 
And humming-birds of golden crests, 

And flashing wings, have left the trees, 
Where rock their young ones in their nests, 

To the soft music of the breeze,— 
And flitting with industrious bees, 

And butterflies, whose dress excels 
The painter’s art—they sip at ease, 

The manna from the blossom-bells ; 
While in the prairie-island bowers, 

The tanager and turtle-dove, 

And countless birds—their vocal powers 

Attune to harmonies of love. 

Hundreds of nimble-footed deer, (1) 

Dispersed around, are feeding here— 

And companies of spotted fawns, 

Like lambs upon the vernal lawns 

Of Juniata, pass in play 

The morning of the holiday. 

Marshal’d horses, fleet and strong, 

In savage freedom bound along ; 

In mockery of war they play: 

Now they’re forming for the fray— 

Their milk-white chief, with bearing fine, 

Now reconnoitres all their line. 

With fiery eyes and nostrils lit, 

They writhe beneath the imagined bit; 

With chests expanded full and large, 

They await the signal for the charge ; 

They rush to meet it;—now they wheel 

In science, from the pointed steel : 

With heads erect, and flowing manes, 

They scan the intruder on their plains— 

They pause—they gaze—in saucy mirth, 

They thunder o’er the trembling earth! 

Whoop! see the buffalo !—they sweep 

Like porpoises through the booming deep, 

And that mustang (2) with his rider swims 

The yielding waves with rigorous limbs, 
As conscious of his speed ; 

And the hunter rides as Neptune rides 
His fav’rite ocean-steed. 


‘Our prairies grand—our ocean-land, 
When Love and Flora, hand in hand, 





—— - 


Come flitting on the zephyr’s wing, 
With all the pleasures of the Spring, 
Are freshening to our eyes ; 
These glorious gardens, boundless, too— 
First bursting on the traveller’s view, 
All sparkling in the morning dew, 
Strike him with sweet surprise. 
His heart dilates—a grateful sense 
Flows out to Nature’s Providence ; 
He looks around—he looks on high, 
The earth’s reflected from the sky ; 
He finds a Paradise. 
Westward the mountains rise to view, 
Softly, in waving lines of blue, 
So faint, they seem unto the eye 
But mountain shadows on the sky; 
In the Eastern outline of the scene, (3) 
Like islands in the blue Agean, 
The forest-isles arise, 
Surrounded by a sea of flowers, 
That scent and tint the skies— 
Was not—is not this Paradise— 
This charming land of ours? 


“When that happy period comes 
That Love shall whisper in our homes, 
* Peace !’ returning to its joys,— 
Happier far than dukes or earls, 
With Victory’s trophies for our boys, 
And kisses for our blue-eyed girls,— 
Texas then will lovelier be 
In possession of the free! 
And as their right—and in their name, 
’Tis ours; for we shall win the claim. 
*Tis wrong that every viler race, 
Whose names Creation’s book disgrace ; 
Hold, by preémption, right of birth, 
The fairest portions of the earth ;— 
As if the Snake, who did deceive 
Our own primeval mother, Eve, 
Had thus secured a lease for time 
To every Eden spot and clime. 
While they, whose every end and aim 
Is to obliterate the shame 
Of man—the glory of the name— 
Are driven to snows, and rocks, and sands, 
As all unworthy better lands : 
While the poor farmer’s doubtless hopes 
Of compensation from his crops, 
For months of unremitted toil, 
The elements unite to spoil. 
Lady, return—till Texas is free, 
How can I give my heart to thee ?” 


Thus spoke a Texian trooper as he stood, 
Upon the skirts of an embowering wood, 
To Arabella, smiling in his face, 
The winner of the premium of the race. 
As the wild Tartar gains his Tartar bride 
By speed superior in the nuptial ride, 
Had she accomplish’d the important goal 
Of life or death to her impassion’d soul. 
Nor own’d a doubt but he would cancel now 
With manly chivalry his gallant vow. 
She stood at his side, (4) 
Altono’s lone daughter—his idol and pride ; 
A melting beauty of a Spanish tribe, 
Impossible to fancy or describe : 
Her form—unwarp’d by torturous art,— 
Shaped by the light and air—was free, 
And light and airy—every part 
Heighten’d the general symmetry 
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Of that exquisite, tender mould, 
Unknown to climes of heat and cold: 
Her neck the artist oft may see, 
While musing on some Niobe,— 


' § full neck, one that curves within 


An inch of the outline of the chin, 
A grace to Beuuty’s visage brings ; 
I hate a neck of veins and strings. 
And ’twere a pleasure to behold her 
Beautifully rounded shoulder; 
Her smooth and polished boneless arms— 
While that bewitching pair of charms, 
Her bosom, full, and warm, and bright, 
Transparent from inherent light, 
By airy drapery half-concealed, 
And half-ingeniously revealed, 
Heaved from beneath their covering thin 
As if to captivate to sin. 
That small, voluptuous, pouting lip, 
Defying welcome Love to sip: 
Peculiar to the sunny South, 
Was Arabella’s pretty mouth. 
Her large black passionate eye was raised, 
Sparkling, glowing, melting, glazed : 
As spirits of a happier sphere 
When musing on some lov’d one here, 
Call’d off from life’s half-finished breath 
To linger out a deathless death, 
Look to the Throne in bliss resign’d, 
To hear the sentence of mankind, 
She fix’d those eyes’ imploring gaze, 
Illumed by Love’s dissolving blaze, 
Into the Saxon’s face, to plead 
Her love—to show that there 
His unconvicted heart might read 
Her soul’s devotion, and despair. 
Her sweet lips tremble, but her heart dictates, 
And thus the Yorker she interrogates : 


‘““ Now thou art mine, 
I have won the meed, 
Take me as thine, 
I am happy indeed! : 
The maids of the North, 
Screen their passion in lies. 


But ours is too ardent, 
Too strong to disguise. 
My heart thou hast taken. 
And is the poor boon 
So coldly forsaken— 
So rudely—so soon?” 


1. 


“Well done,” said Campbell ; and he thus assayed 
The ‘great and weighty question’ to evade : 
“‘ Daughter of this clime of beauty, 
Blooming beauty, dost thou know 
Thou hast quit thy nation’s duty— 
Sworn allegiance to her foe? 


2. 


a We are rebeis, from a nation 
Where the people govern, and 

Dost thou think the degradation 
Of a monster we shall stand? 


3. 


“Look around thee: Freedom’s written 
O’er the landscape, with a beam 

Of Eden’s light.—Shall it be smitten 

Out, to please a despot’s dream ?” 











4. 


He approaches. Desolation 
Marks the coward’s path of ire ; 

And his word “ Extermination !” 
Fumes the land in blood and fire. 

5. 

Yet our hope forlorn shall greet him, 
Our exasperated braves— 

Let him dig, ere they shall meet him, 
Trenches for a thousand slaves. 


6. 
‘“‘ For the brave men doomed to slaughter 
At the bloody Alamo, 
We have sworn their graves to water 
With the best blood of the foe. 


a 
“When the tide of war returning, 
Shall o’erwhelm his flying deer, 
And our hearts with vengeance burning 
To the call of Death shall cheer, 
8. 
“« Shall I save thy traitor father, 
Or his house ?—I rather guess 
Not, madam. Go and tell him, rather 
‘Meet the priest; and ail confess.’ 
9. 
“T hold thy race in execration— 
Thy religion—Lady, go 
Back to father and thy nation: 
Canst thou love thy country’s foe ?” 


She knelt at his side, 

As he stood in his pride : 
“1 know thou art lost to the faith,” she replied ; 
‘“‘T know that thy people with thee conspire, 
Against our religion, our laws, my sire. 
’T is a blessing to know that the priest from Heaven 
Hath power to speak ‘ thy sin’s forgiven ;’ : 
That the Virgin will bless in the house of pray’r 
The humble supplicant kneeling there 
The cross to uphold, and the church of the rock, 
To live in the fold, and to die in the flock ; 
’Tis religion to guard our country’s laws, 
To strengthen the arm in our country’s cause, 
Sacred the daughter’s prayer for sire, 
And brothers exposed to the battle’s fire ; 
But thee I ¢’.all forfeit,—a traitor I'll be, (5) 
To heaven, my country, my sire, for thee '” 


Prostrate on the earth she lay, 
Bright embodiment of clay ;— 
From her features, cold and fair, 
He drew the flowings of her hair— 
Bloodless lip and fixed glare, 
Every sign of death was there. 
He gently press’d her pallid brow, 
Her cheek expressionless and chill,— 
Felt for the heart’s vibrations—now 
The pendulum of life was still. 
Gathering up the fallen creature, 
Softly to his yielding breast, 
Oft repeating, every feature . 
With a warm salute impress’d. 
Oh! subtle woman. In her pleadings, first, 
Alternately she pouts, and frowns, and smiles ; 
Then trembling cadences announce a burst 
Of watery tears,—the climax of her wiles 
Is to look skyward—drop—suspend her breath, 
And mimic all the eloquence of death. 
The effect anticipated follows this,— 
Our sympathy, cold water, and a kiss. 
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Waking supinely from her piteous trance, 
As all unconscious of her glaring charms, 


She asks, ‘“‘ Where is he ?” with dissembled glance, 


And languishes within her lover’s arms. 
Thus woke our lady from her feint, 
Thus renewed her zealous plaint. 


1. 
“Sweet Americano, how 
Shall I leave thee? Let me die, 
Smoothing o’er thy Northern brow, 
Gazing in thy Saxon eye! 
2. 
** Why do Southern daughters, all, 
Love thy country’s daring sons ? 
They are noble, brave and tall ; 
Ours are weak and treacherous ones. 


3. 
“Turn not blushingly aside,— 
Smile into my heart again. 
Shall | be the soldier’s bride ?— 
Have I won thee, love, in vain? 


4. 
“Yes! it cometh from thy lip, 
As thunders o’er the calm profound, 
_ To the homeward-sailing ship, 
When the night is brooding round. 


5. 
“ Still before thee let me be, 
Youth all lovely as thou art ; 
Nearer—still too far from me— 
Here I clasp thee to my heart !” 


As on a summer’s eve, while yet the sun 
Crimsons the clouds against the horizon, 
Electric gleams in quick succession show, 
Those clouds of crimson in a deeper glow, 
So changed the colors of her cheek, while she 
Clung to his lips in passion’s phrenzied throe. 

Relaxed at length, she drops upon his knee 

In mournful and confiding syncope, 

As lovely as corse in pride unveiled for show. 


“Spirit of beauty, can it be 

I should break my faith for thee ? 

I, whose wife may now await 

My coming at the garden-gate ; 

Or be braiding up the curls, 

Of our trim-born Yankee girls, 

As te show the mingled graces, 

Of our features in their faces. 

*Tis danger longer to remain ; 

Arise, return thee home again. 

Cometh Altono, dark and grim, 

Glad I leave thee here to him. 

In mercy yet the wretch shall live, 

For thee—how else could I forgive? 

Farewell, sweet Spaniard, may thy grief 

Soon find elsewhere a sweet relief; 

Ten hours gallop o’er the prairie 

Arabella’s lost in Mary.” 

In caution stealing from the grove, 
He left the dark-eyed beauty there, 

To wake from phantasies of love, 
To unrequited love’s despair. 

And speeding as a prisoner broke, 
Thro’ cunning, from a giant’s grasp, 

He sought the consort of his yoke, 
And met her in a warmer clasp. 

* * * * 
’Tis evening, and across the prairie 
Campbell wanders with his Mary, 





Around his home ; and as they go forth 
They thus commune on love, and-so-forth. 
Mary.— And this 
Is the fifth summer of our union. Tears 
As hours have flown, when we were given at school 
The privilege all to stroll a day together 
Over the fields. And in the clime above, 
If the redeem’d were free to choose the life, 
The friend of life eternal thou shouldst be, 
And thy twin cherubs, mine—thy place my home. 
Father of love, the sinful thought forgive, 
For we are weak—scarce knowing why we live. 
Campbell.—Dost thou believe in dreams, 
Those visitations to the unseen world, 
Where life is ridiculed to such effect 
We but return in shame? 
Mary—At times,— 
They come as symbols of important scenes 
In the dark future ; and by Heaven are given 
To warn our preparation. 
Campbell.—!’ve had a fearful dream 
And fear to tell, lest as the pestilent wind 
From the Eastern swamps, it may infuse within 
The untroubled fountains of thy healthful blood 
A curdling poison. 
Mary.—Oh! fear thee not, my life ; 
Will the relation alter Heaven’s decree, 
Or move thy faith in mine? 
Campbell.— It was a fearful dream. 
I saw two eagles on a lofty rock, 
O’erlooking the wide ocean, build their nest ; 
And oft they left, by turns, their young, and came 
With food ; and when, as circling down, 
The impatient eaglets heard their rustling wings, 
They scream’d and flutter’d in their high-born joy. 
Anon a vulture hovered round the cliff, 
But like a dove it seem’d. And, flying off, 
One of the parent eagles by its side 
Skimmed the blue air. And as they farther flew 
The vulture changed into a hideous snake, 
And coiling round the bird in strangling folds, 
After a mighty struggle down it brought 
The eagle to the sea, where both were lost. 
Mary.—Dost thou dread 
Aught of the kind in me? 
Campbell.—I would as soon 
Doubt thy affection. 
Mary.—-Then give thy heart no fear, 
*T was but the passing phantom of a dream. 
And let us not, who’ve ’countered real dangers 
Start at a shadow. 
Tis a holy time. 
The evening winds o’er the Savannah steal, 
Like rising voices of remember’d friends 
Through the dim vista of departed years. 
The mocking-bird, that joyous chorister, 
From the dark woods repeats the warblings all 
Of all the birds of day. Hollow and dull 
The unearthly jargon of the wizard owl 
Breaks fitfully on the ear; and mournfully 
The long how] of the solitary wolf 
Echoes around. Far o’er the landscape gleams 
The fires of war, which may the word of Peace 
Extinguish soon. The sparkling firmament 
Displays innumerable twinkling stars, 
Here only visible (6). Some on the tops 
Of the far woods appear to dance; and one 
ls peeping o’er our roof; while myriads fixed, 
Above the sky, send rays of glory down 
From the outlines of eternity! What a world 
Of beauty and of order !—what a svene 
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Of wonder and of love'—I sometimes fear 
To look into the awful grandeur of the night, 
Lest I be lost! But here a sense of Him, 
Who deigns to cast His blessing at our feet, 
Amid the supervision of infinity, 
Lightens my heart. Kneel, and with me, 
In gratitude lift up thy soul with mine, 
And with the eye of faith undaunted, pierce 
The distance to the Throne, and drink the light 
From Heaven itself. Kneel, thou, my life: 
For if thou canst not feel the Christian’s hope 
Why fear in truth to ask? 
Here let us leave them, and this praver be heard, 
While we dismiss the reader with a word. 


Mary, in this relation | have found, 
Though profitless to thee, unto my mind 
A respite from the giddy things around, 
A freedom from the manacles which bind 
My prison’d spirit. And I deem it kind 
In fortune, that this privilege is still 
Permitted ; that when sportively inclined, 
For company, | may go forth at will, 
And scold the nine old maids upon their frosty hill! (7) 


If thou wert present, I should cease my strain, 
To walk with thee the grove, or the green field, 
Where the cool winds should lull my noisy brain, 
And those motions which are but revealed 
By mutual faith—long trustingly concealed— 
Should lift my thoughts with opening hopes of peace ; 
And my crush’d heart should feel as wholly healed. 
And as it is, I beg awhile to cease, 
For rhymes are now a drug,—so here is thy release. 


Notes. 


(1) Hundreds of nimble-footed deer, &c.—“ Here is a 
boundless landscape, covered with Nature’s greenest car- 
pet, over which herds of deer, horses, buffalo, and other 
wild animals, almost beyond number, move and bound in 
every direction—not only diversifying the whole, but giving 
a vital pulsation to the scene.”—Notes on Texas: Hesp. vol. 


II. p. 52. 
(2) A mustang is a young horse of the prairie. 
(3) In the Eastern outline of the scene, 
Like islands in the blue gean, 
The forest-isles arise. 


“Tn the eye’s wide limit, we could see immense herds of 
cattle, in colors as various as the hues of the kaleidoscope, 
and as plump and round as a stall-fed ox, scattered in all 
directions, or collected in groups beneath clusters of ver- 
dant trees, which were interspersed over the green earth 


like so many small islands in the ocean.”—Jbid. p. 35. 


(4) For fear that the fastidious reader may imagine the 
love affair between Campbell and the Tom-boy Spaniard 
as a thing of fancy, he is informed that “among the Mexi- 
cans there is less reserve and propriety in the manners and 
conduct of the different sexes, in their intercourse with each 


other, than would be tolerated in the States.” 
(5) But these I shall forfeit, a traitor I'll be, 
- To Heaven, &c. 


” Every Mexican professes to be a Catholic, and carries 
about his person the crucifix, the rosary, and other symbols 
of the Mother Church.”—Notes on Texas: Hesp. vol. Il. p. 


190, 
(6) The sparkling firmament 
Displays innumerable twinkling stars, 
Here only visible. 


“T have travelled at the hour of midnight over the plains, 
to avoid the heat of the sun, and as I have looked over the 


VoL. VI—97 


had wandered off to the land of fairies.” —General Allen. 


banjo. 
Columbus, Ohio, August, 1840, 





SONNETS. 


TO M. L. L., IN MEMORY OF THE YANTIC. 


BY L. L. NOBLE. 
I. 


O beautiful the Autumnal afternoon, 
While, as he sets, the King of the bright days 
Forgets the monarch, and the painter plays 

On his etherial canvass. All too soon 

The glory pales :—and comes the silent moon. 
How the heart saddens, as the calm eye strays 
Along the pathway of his fading rays ; 

Nor feels that Dian is the holier boon. 

Maria, such is meeker beauty’s part ;— 
Gentle and unobtrusive in its power, 

It steals in last :—but ah, it steals the heart, 
And leaves confession to a future hour: 

Fair was that scenery on the Yantic-hills ; 

But now, the light of thy sweet look my vision fills. 


If. 
O pleasant, in the still September morn, 
To have a gentle maiden bid you hark, 
The plaintive singing of some lingering lark, 
Or the shrill music of a distant horn, 
With suftest echoes, in the mountains born ; 
Or slow returning home, at early dark, 
To list, from wildest thicket of the park, 
The lonely bleating of some lamb forlorn ; 
O sweet, indeed, to have one call the ear 
—The willing ear, less willing than the eye— 
To what you do, and could not help but hear, 
Were the great ocean with its thunder nigh ; 
When the mild call itself becomes the tone 
That hath its echo after, as you muse alone. 





SON OF THE VINE. 


BY A. F. OLMSTED. 
I, 


From a warm and sunny isle, 
Sprung the green and generous vine, 
Whose rare juices thus beguile 
Troubling thoughts and care malign. 
e If. 
Golden rays whereby it grew, 
Brightly o’er the spirit move— 
From the rich purpureal grape, 
Purple glows tlie light of love. 
Ill. 
Bird aweary, on the vine 
Resting—rocking tunefully, 
Music mingled with its life, 








Such sweet joy it giveth me. 


beautiful garden of the earth, spread out before me like a 
rose-bed, and there surveyed the Heavens, lit up with their 
million lamps, I could scarce resist the impression that I 


(7) And scold the nine old maids. That is to say, ‘the 
sisters niue.”” Guess they must be cooled down for a spell, 
now. Next month | shall endeavor to come again with my 
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SKENANDO. 


We give with pleasure the following statement, as a sup- 
plement to the article of our correspondent A. D. G., in 
the last issue of the Messenger. 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17, 1840. 
Mr. T. W. Wuite. 


Dear Sir:—In the “ Intercepted Correspondence, No. 
Il”—published in your last number, you have given us a 
pretty tale of “‘ Skenando”—a well known Indian Chief, 
of the Oneida tribe. 1 cau add something to his history 

In the Summer of 1798, I was appointed a Commissioner, 
on the part of the United States, to attend a treaty to be 
made between the state of New-York and the Oneida In- 
dians at their village. I spent a week there on this busi- 
ness ; Skenando then lived there, and was said to be about 
ninety years old—of course I visited him. His house was 
far in advance of the others in the village, in comfort and 
convenience ; it was a small but neat frame building, sup- 
plied with the ordinary articles for house-keeping in a plain 
style, such as chairs, tables and cooking utensils ; 1 was 
particularly struck with the cleanliness that was found in 
his humble dwelling. But the object which attracted most 
attention was his beautiful wife, a young Indian, oras I was 
told, a half-breed, her father having been a white man. She 
was about nineteen years of age; in the symmetry of her 
person, the regularity of her features, the bright and modest 
expression of her eyes and countenance, she was truly a 
beautiful creature. The old man was a noble specimen of 
his race ; he was tall and muscular, admirably formed for 
activity and strength, and, even at that great age, erect in 
his carriage. His manners were courteous but grave. He 
died some years after, but whether in the manner described 
by your correspondent or not, 1 have no information. 

Very truly, 
Yours, J. H. 





THE WAY HE WON HER. 


Uncle Theophilus Briggs is one of a class by no 
means uncommon in our country, for Uncle Theo, 
or Doctor Theo, as he is occasionally styled by the 
courtesy of his neighbors, isa Projector. Perhaps 
Theophilus has acquired his title upon the same 
principle that the Fates are called the Parca—Par- 
c@, qui non parcebant ; for, to speak the truth, the 
success of his practice is somewhat doubtful. That 
every thing is for the best, Mr. Briggs thinks an 
axiom peculiarly absurd—a decided hallucination, 
having a tendency to passive obedience, which he 
abhors. ‘‘ Man never is, but always to be blest,” 
is a line which he speaks well of in some respects, 
but he is imbued with a belief as firm as the hills, 
that he can change the negative of the sentence— 
making him blest—emphatically so. We have 
said that Theophilus is a projector, but this must be 
taken with some limitation. Briggs has a theory 
for every thing, but its application he does not often 
attempt to carry out in practice. He has never 
made a wooden-clock (warranted to strike the hour), 
neither, as far as our knowledge extends, has he 





given the world an improved loco-foco match; 
(warranted to keep in any climate.) Nature, by the 
friction of a couple of dry twigs, furnishes him the 
last in abundance, and the first he leaves to the in- 
genuity of our Northern brethren. It is also said, 
he has never improved upon a mouse-trap, nor has 
he ever been known to attempt the long-desired per- 
petual motion—justly regarding these hobbies as 
too hacknied for a man of his ambition and acquire- 
ments ;—impossible, he never regards any thing. 

Every man has his hobby-horse, but some will 
ride their’s with a more furious speed and deter- 
mined resolution than others. We have before in- 
timated that the hobby of Theophilus is the Medi- 
cal Science generally, but its practice in particu- 
lar. Domitian when impaling a fly, doubtless en- 
joyed the sport as much as he of Shandy notoriety, 
when releasing one; but neither of these worthies 
could feel the perfect ecstacy which fills the heart 
of Mr. Briggs, when called on to minister to the 
diseases of some luckless patient. Not that he is 
(to use his own words) a “ riglar pactitioner,” but 
he feels such confidence in his peculiar method of 
treatment, as to think success a necessary result 
of the means employed, and consequently, that 
he must enjoy the eternal gratitude of the for- 
tunate wight who might seek his aid. “ First prin- 
ciples,” he will say, “ onerly stick to first principles, 
an’ you may radicate any disease.” It may be 
thought from this specimen of his colloquial pow- 
ers, that Doctor Briggs is not a gentleman of the 
most refined education, and such is the fact, but he 
has treasured up an infinite number of big words, 
which he often uses to the vast edification of his 
audience. Whether they are used with discretion, 
the sequel must show. 

Mrs. Briggs is a woman with a remarkably be- 
nevolent, but at the same time inquisitive face ; 
forming a most happy medium between a note of 
interrogation, and a search-warrant. To a casual 
observer, her chin would seem to offer defiance to 
her nose, but one view of her mild, good-natured 
lip, would assure him that there was a peace-maker 
between them. Polly Briggs has a great respect 
for the Doctor’s knowledge, but possesses also a 
materia medica of her own, formed of the most 
ludicrous notions and materials. She can cure a 
swelling by a method nearly allied to animal mag- 
netism, and which may serve Col. Stone for some 
future paper upon that subject. Mrs. Briggs has 
only to place her left hand (the left, mark you) upon 
the diseased part, when the moon is on its increase, 
(mark that again,) and then pronounce with a sol- 
emn voice and an upturned face, 

* As you increase, 

Let this decrease,” 
and the swelling subsides immediately. In cuta- 
neous diseases, she excels. ‘ Warts,” she is ac- 
customed to say, “ are not nothin’ at al; onerly rub 
them aginst the fence whar the hogs is in the habit 
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of rubbin’ themselves, an’ the wart darsen’t ‘stan’ 
it. It clars out in no time.” 

Such are some of the peculiarities of Mrs. 
Briggs’s practice—which she adheres to with the 
pertinacity of a devotee in the medical science. 
She wisely thinks a cure sufficient, and if that be 
performed, neither the patient nor physician should 
be too curious in regard to the rationale of the 
method employed. It is in vain that the Doctor 
has told her a thousand times, that “ by no marner of 
means can her cures be derived from first princi- 
ples.” Induction Mrs. Briggs cares very little 
about, and could she but cure her chickens of the 
“ garps,” she would be a happy woman. Corn-meal 
mixed with spirits of turpentine, has nearly depopu- 
lated her poultry yard. 

Having thus given a short account of Mr. and 
Mrs. Briggs’s most marked characteristics, it be- 
hooves us for a time to turn to their sole daughter 
and heiress, Miss Catherine Briggs. Kate is a 
young lady who has seen some eighteen summers ; 
but Mrs. Briggs, who has the organ of Number 
very clearly developed, would say, “‘ she is jist sev- 
enteen year, three month an’ four days old: what 
makes me know it, is that old Joe Henderson’s 
barn war burnt clean up by lightnin’ the day afore, 
an’ the Doctor (Mrs. Briggs always gave Theophi- 
Jus the title accorded him by his neighbors) sed ef 
he had tended to first principles, as he most sartinly 
oughter have done, it could not have happened no 
how. An’ why? He oughter have had a lightnin’ 
rod.” This parenthetical reminiscence of the old 
lady being delivered, we will return to Kate. 

Kate, though she would ornament the fire-side of a 
farmer, would not be “ appreciated” in a city parlor. 
She is pretty, but what will hardly bear telling, she 
has never discovered it. She has a good educa- 
tion, but can quote from neither Byron, Bulwer, or 
Tom Moore. She can dance ; but at the saltatory 
feats of Mademoiselle Elssler, she would most 
certainly be guilty of the impropriety of blushing. 
To crown the list of Miss Briggs’s possessions, she 
has that ne plus ultra of a lady’s hopes—a lover. 

Not a lover who sighs like a pair of bellows, and 
declaims upon the divine passion as a well taught 
parrot may be supposed to do, but one who having 
“told his love,” thinks sighs, and protestations of 
eternal constancy, alike unnecessary to prove it. 
James (both of the old folks, with his lady-love, 
call him Jeems,) Fox has almost an hereditary right 
of marrying into the Briggs family, for Briggs has 
wedded a Fox, and Fox a Briggs, until it has be- 
come a supposition in the neighborhood that 
the brain of our own Theophilus has not been bet- 
tered by the relationship of his worthy progeni- 
tors. This brings us to what the lawyers term the 


“git” (Qu: gist?) of our tale. Doctor Briggs 
loguitur. 


they ain’t by no marner on means producible from 
first principles—it mought apply to quadrupedical 
beasts, but can’t to man. Reterioation by mar- 
tying kin aint guine to take in these enlightnin’ 
times ; but.it is all the go in disregard to animels, 
fur I ken prove it. Ef you cur-tails the tails of 
several successive ginerations of curs, they will 
finelly come with not no tails at al. And why? 
’Cordin’ to first principles, Nater is prone to desist 
the efforts of man, an’ findin’ it his wish to have 
dogs without tails, she ginerously interlopes to af- 
fect that thar object with leetle trouble to hisself, 
an’ fur less pain to the animel expariminted upon.— 
But how on arth can you reply this here theory to 
man? Ef I marry my cousin, what right has Nater 
to suppose I wish my childring to have no brains ? 
She dusent suppose it—I thinks not; an’ tharfore 
they have as much sinse as or’nary childring.” 
Thus reasoned Mr. Briggs, whilst Mrs. Briggs, by 
way of clincher to his argument, pointed to Kate— 
and exclaimed, 

“Tt stands to reason thar aint nothin’ in it.— 
Whar’s the gal that’s got more sinse then our Kate? 
No whar! But wusent I and you cousins? I think 
we war!” The Doctor being thus supported, and 
seeing the beauties of his theory expand before 
him, determined to carry it to its utmost extent. 
“Cousins! Well, I knows that; but I dusent 
ker one cent if we war in the laryers degrees. It’s 
the intint that Nater minds, an’ ef 1 marry my 
aunt with a good intint, Nater aint guine to make 
me the father of a passil of ediots.” This was 
theorizing rather finely for Polly Briggs, and she 
hastened to qualify it by saying— 

“1 dusent know that, Doctor ; but what I knows 
I knows, an’ I know me and you war cousins, an’ 
Kate is a gal of sinse. Can’t she sing Bonnie 
Doon? Didn’t she, when Jeems Fox called her a 
Jurno, tell us who this same Jurno war? An’ dus- 
ent you know how I larfed when I found instid of 
being a Jew, she war the wife of a heathen idle ?” 

“‘ Misses Briggs, didn’t I enpire an’ deplore you, 
not tomention Jeems Fox to me any more? Jeems 
may be a very good man as fur as I knows, an’ comes 
of a disrespectful famaly, fur I married a Fox my- 
self. But no man what makes fun of my medi- 
cines an’ my theories shall matrimony Kate. 
Didn’t he sen’ six miles for J. Bolus M. D., last 
winter when he cotched that fluenzy; tharby 
slightin’ my skill, requirements, an’ knowlidge ? 
It is jist so ef I knows what a slight is.” 

* Lordy massy, Doctor, how you do rin on! jist 
as ef I sed any thing about Jeems marrying Kate ; 
tho’ fur that marter, I think a Fox is as good as a 
Briggs any day, an’ mayvee aleetle betterer. Old 
Harry Fox come very nigh gittin’ into Congress 
once.” 

“Thar it is! I ’spose we shell now have the 





Let old Hugginson say what he pleases, Misses 
Briggs, but I scorns sich vulgar prejudictions— 


whole geology of the Fox famaly as usual. What 
ef old Harry had got te Congress, is that any rea- 
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son, ’cordin’ to first principles, fur Jeems marrying 
my darter? I apostrophize you—is it ?” 

“I dusent know what you mean by the geogra- 
phy of the Fox's, nither do I keer fur furst princi- 
ples ; but, as the saying is, a dog is known by the 
hang of his tail, and I ses agin,—a Fox has a right 
to carry his head as high as arer Briggs on arth.” 

““Protude as many happy thems at me as you 
please, Misses Briggs, but I’m not to be driv from 
my sintiments and opinions in that thar way I ken 
tell you. I ses once and agin, I dusent object to 
Jeems’s famaly, but a man what lavfs at the father, 
ain’t a fit an’ objectionable parsonage to marry the 
darter. ‘That’s all, Misses Briggs. First princi- 
ples ses not, common sinse ses not, an’ moreover 
an’ also Doctor Theophilus Briggs ses not !” 

This last speech of the worthy Doctor’s was ut- 
tered with such emphasis as to make Mrs. Polly 
Briggs think she had better change the manner of 
attack. She had referred to James Fox, in com- 
pany with Kate, and “ Jurno” the “ wife of the 
heathen idle,” for the purpose of introducing a 
conversation upon a scheme which she had long 
cherished in despite of Theophilus’s known opposi- 
tion. She most ardently desired a marriage be- 
tween Kate and a member of her maiden family, 
and in Mr. James Fox she thought she beheld the 
proper person wherewith to accomplish her design. 
This done, and a method found for curing “ them 


thar chickens of the garps,” Polly Briggs would be 


a supremely happy woman. So far as the assis- 
tance of Mr. Fox was reckoned upon, her daughter 
had long since informed her that it would be forth- 
coming; but Kate, at the same time, placed no 
great confidence in the success of her mother’s 
plans—these depending upon the procuring the 
consent of Theophilus by dint of argument alone. 
She knew well her father’s superstitions and pre- 
judices, and with a shrewdness which women al- 
ways exhibit when the heart is concerned, she 
thought these his only assailable points. She had 
accordingly digested a scheme of her own, which 
our sketch has yet to develop. But let us first see 
haw Mrs. Briggs succeeded, and for that purpose 
we must resume the colloquy we have so uncere- 
moniously broken off between our matrimonial 
belligerents. 

“'To be sure,” continued Polly Briggs, “ Jeems 
does rin on an’ larf an uncommon heap, an’ I never 
seen any good yit come of larfing; but I dusent 
think he means any parson on arth harm by it. 
Nothin’ more naterel then fur young men to larf. 
Jeems larfs at your oddnesses an’ not at you.” 

“‘ My oddnesses, Misses Briggs!” The Doctor’s 
eye flashed, and Mrs. Polly Briggs saw that her 
nice and beautiful distinction was unappreciated. 
She tacked and bore down upon him from another 
quarter. 

“In course I means what he thinks your oddnesses. 
An ass may larf at a Solyman, you knows—not that 











I would call Jeems a fool, for he ain’t, an’ even you 
darsent say it, smart as you is. He larfs when I 
gives my chickins speerits of turpentime, but | 
never blows up as ef he war makin’ fun on me.” 

“T'll be dad drotted ef the chickens ever larf 
tho!” replied the Doctor, losing his anger in his 
desire of being witty at the expense of a rival 
practitioner. “Them chickens mought be cured 
ef you would take my plan of holdin’ on to first 
principles—muzzle ’em, an’ keep ’em from eating 
worms.” ‘The moment was a favorable one, and 
Mrs. Briggs determined to bring the Doctor to an 
issue. He had condescended to unbend himself— 
to be facetious—and what man on earth can refuse 
his wife a request in such a state of mind. 

But here we must lament the blindness of mor- 
tals ; not after the manner of bewailing a dead ass ; 
but simply by saying, alas! alas! that man (and 
woman too) should behold fruit within their reach, 
and be unable to grasp it! 

“Then wont you let Jeems have Kate, since it 
is plain it is your principles and not you he hates ? 
Jist tothink on it—you’ll break your darter’s heart. 
She didn’t eat hardly a morsel of breakfuss this 
blessed mornin’, an’ it war no later then yistiddy I 
cotched her eryin’.” 

“'Wimen’s hearts dusent break as easy as stone 
jugs—they aint chany war, Misses Briggs. Hate 
my principles does he? Here’s my leg—a very 
sizeable, but not a very admyrable leg. Let him 
hate that, an’ he mought have Kate. Here’s my 
arms, passable arms, an’ well matched; let him 
hate them, an’ he mought have Kate. Here’s my 
head, a gadular head, an’ distressed, an’ kivered with 
hair like most folks’—let him hate that, an’ I still 
aver an’ repeaterate he mought have Kate. But 
hate my principles! I'll be dad drot ef the King of 
Inglund should marry her ef he did that! My prin- 
ciples is things I’ve got by study—by lookin’ to 
what larnt men call cause and defect. My limbs 
J got from Nater, and ef he larfs at them, he larfs 
at her an’ not at me—but to hate my principles is 
to hate me, an’ I ses agin, as long as he intertains 
them sintimints, he shouldn’t have Kate to save 
his life !” 

“You'll break her heart,” sobbed Mrs. Briggs— 
** you'll kill her as sure as nothin’.” 

“ Kill smoke! I should like to see my darter 
dyin’ for love—I should now—’twould be somethin’ 
new in first principles. Call Kate here this instint !”’ 
Kate appeared. 

“ Does you love Jeems Fox ?”—Expressive si- 
lence—* Does you, I arsk ?’—Sensation. 

“ Miss Catherin Briggs, whar’s your tongue ?”— 
Agitation. 

“ Well, the ongratitude of this wurl is most es- 
tonishin’! Here’s my child—my own child—my 
dartar Kate—who I’ve dangled on my legs in her 
infancy, an’ larnt in her pubereseence—who I’ve 
oppressed, an’ coared, an’ kissed ; an’ she’s now gone 
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to lovin’ the man that andi nae father’ s singiaabain lai 
one who larfs at her father’s tenants (tenets t) O 
Nater, you are most unnaterel !”’ 

Kate could suppress her feelings no longer. She 
knew, notwithstanding the ludicrous words used 
by Theophilus, that he was greatly distressed, and 
she hastened to assure him that without his consent 
she would never wed James Fox. How this con- 
sent was to be obtained, we will now see. 

The nearest neighbor of Mr. Briggs, was a 
widowed woman named Brown. She was one of 
those good souls, who are always willing to con- 
tribute their mite to the world’s treasure of hap- 
piness. She had known Kate from infancy, and 
had not been without hope of securing her for one 
of her rough, overgrown, but good-natured sons ; 
but none of the young Browns could be brought to 
second the widow’s efforts—they all being terrified 
at what they termed Kate’s “ book larnin’.” Mrs. 
Brown had then almost despaired of having any 
thing to do in the disposal of Miss Briggs’s hand in 
marriage, when the midway situation of her house, 
combined with the known qualities of the hostess, 
caused it to be selected as a place of interview 
between our lovers. The widow Brown was now in 
her glory—the confidant in a love-affair—in which 
the union was opposed by the father of the lady. 
*“ Won't I fix him, the hard-hearted old bar! I'll be 
switched ef I dusent!” were her exclamations 
when first informed of the difficulties of her visi- 
tors. ‘* Fathers is alwise more unnaterel than mo- 
thers,” she would continue: “they dusent know 
what wimins hearts are made of; but goe on, ban- 
dyin’ an’ kie: 1’ ’em about, jist like they war trab- 
balls. Ef I war in Misses Briggs’s place, I'd tell 
him at once, *twas more properer for him to stick 
to his docterin’ then to be pokin’ his nose in things 
that dusent consarn him. I'd like to see him op- 
pose your marrying my Pete (the okard varmint) 
ef he war to goa courtin’ you. I'd give him a bit 

of my mind, ef I did’nt I’d be switched! But men 
will be pervarse any way you fix ’em.” 

These few indignant reflections will sufficient- 
ly indicate the mental calibre of the widow Brown, 
to whose house Kate hied soon after the disagreea- 
ble conference with her father. “My Pete” was 
soon despatched to secure the attendance of Mr. 





ts “ Only one way, and I know you won't use 

that,” she continued in a tone which seemed to 

imply that he would jump at it. 

“* Won't do it! I will do any thing to secure our 

happiness—whip any enemy your father has, and 

if his only enemy be himself I still hold to my 

offer.” 

* Jeems !” 

“ Kitty, my dear darling Kitty! why do you 

pronounce my name so reproachfully? 1 wouldn't 
harm Mr. First Principles for the world. What is 

it you would have me do?” 

“Promise not to laugh, and promise also to 
obey orders, and I will tell you.” 

“T promise both.” 

“You must feign sickness and take some of my 
father’s medicines.” 

Fox sprung from his seat as if he had been stung 
by an asp. He had promised to do any thing, 
but he never thought woman’s love would exact as 
much as this. He would have fought a brace of 
duels most willingly—distance twenty paces, ad- 
vance and fire when you please; but to take the 
medicines of a man whom he had laughed at for 
years—to “invalid himself,” and be placed at the 
mercy of one whose pretension to knowledge was 
the best farce in the world—O Catherine Briggs, 
Catherine Briggs—’twas too bad! But that lady 
seemed to enjoy his surprise. With a roguish 
twinkle of the eye she told him—* ’Cordin’ to first 
principles” he must do it—“‘ an’ why? The first 
principles of a man of honor sliould be, to adhere 
to his word, and he had pledged himself to do 
whatever she might ask.” 

“But Kate are you serious ! 

“ Never more so!” 

“But what infernal drug do you suppose he 
will give me?” 

“Q, now you are coming to your senses! [| 
have arranged every thing very neatly! But first 
let me see you act the invalid—I command you on 
your oath of allegiance to my ladyship, to be taken 
with a sick—a very sick headache.” 

James assumed a die-away air, which made Mr. 
Peter Brown laugh long and loudly, notwithstand- 
ing his awe of the “ book larnt” lady. 

“That will do very well indeed. I verily be- 


Fox—for which piece of kindness Peter had a/ lieve were I to give you one of my cast-off gowns, 


reason of his own, to say nothing of his gallantry. 


you might act a lady whose nerves are ‘sadly dis- 


He was anxious that the parties should be spee- | ordered.’ Six feet in height, thickness in proportion, 
dily married, that he might escape the daily up-|and a ruddy cheek, are difficulties which would 
braidings of his mother for his boorish shame-face- display your immense genius in overcoming. But 
edness in permitting such a jewel as Kate to es-| what do you suppose may be my father’s remedy 
cape him, and that he, to use his own expression, | for the disease you have just recovered from?” 
might marry a woman who didn’t “know B from a| “The commonwealth of quacks can only tell! 


bull’s foot.” Mr. Fox’s residence was not far off, 


and he speedily answered the summons of Peter. 


What is it ?” 
“A most admirable one—a strong solution of to- 


“ There is only one way by which it can be done | bacco (ambier, Mr. Fox,) taken as an emetic.” 
Jeems,” exclaimed Kate, after having given her} Fox despised tobacco as heartily as King Jamie, 





lover the particulars of the skirmish at her home- or Dr. Rush—not that, like the royal crusader 
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against our weed, he thought it typical of his Sa- 
tanic majesty—but having in his youth undertaken 
the usual Virginia method of crossing the Rubicon 
of manhood by becoming a chewer, it had nauseated 
to such a degree as to induce him to wait quietly 
for his beard to assert that which his tobacco re- 
fused todo. It may therefore be supposed, that, 
from the catalogue of human ills, he was anxious 
to choose some other than the sick headache. “ He 
would have the toothache; he was sure he felt a 
slight pain in one of them at that moment—a jaw- 
tooth ; yes, he most certainly felt it.” Kate laugh- 
ingly replied— 

“ Well, take it! but you will be nearly suffocated 
with hot bricks, and have in addition a blister ap- 
plied to the nerve leading from the tooth: he never 
extracts—not ‘ cordin’ to first principles.’ ” 

“Tt has no nerve !” 

** He'll find one.” 

“Well, cant I have the rheumatism? Say I 
caught a dreadful cold hunting with Peter the day 
before yesterday.” 

“I'll swar to that thar,” said Peter, actuated by 
a spirit of accommodation. 

** But you must not have the rheumatism: it is 
a hobby; and he has five hundred remedies, each 
one of which is worse than the preceding. The 
sick headache is the thing.” 

** But the tobacco!” 

**T see you are resolved not to be a martyr to 
love, and as ours is a good cause it may be lawful 
to cheat him. I will manage that he shall order me 
to prepare the solution; and as tar-water is nearly 
of the same color, you must have a dose of that : it 
is quite harmless, and the taste you must endure.” 

**T’ll do it! woman’s expedients forever!” Mr. 
Fox had the misfortune to find that woman’s expe- 
dients may occasionally fail, even when love has 
assisted in forming them. 

The next day was the one fixed on for carrying 
this ruse d’amour into practice ; and the parties 
separated in high glee, not only at the prospect of 
happiness before them, but some of them (we will 
answer for Peter) equally rejoiced that it should 
be effected by deceiving the doctor. Mr. Brown 
thought the expedient exceeded in ingenuity any 
thing he had ever “ hearn tell on,” and declared 
he would be a witness of its success “or bust a 
trace ;” whilst the widow repeatedly asserted that 
it was “ sarvin’ him right, the old bar!” 

The following morning was as bright and as 
beautiful as any “ since the adoption of our federal 
constitution.” Theophilus, to his great surprise, 
had been informed by his wife the evening before, 
that his services would be needed, and that the pa- 
tient was James Fox—disease, a sick headache. 
He first thought, that as a punishment for his long 
contempt of his practice, he would make him 
**chaw the tobarker an’ swallow the juice,” but he 
reflected. that this unpleasant mode of administer- 








ing his physic would disgust the young man, and 
Briggs was really rejoiced that he had at length 
found an opportunity of conscientiously bestowing 
his daughter’s hand upon the kinsman of his wife. 
Kate too, with tears, opposed this piece of vindic- 
tive malice, and was ordered to prepare the healing 
solution. ‘The cavaleade now set forth by way of 
the widow Brown’s—to whom Theophilus was de- 
sirous of showing the triumph of science over pre- 
judice—and Kate was equally desirous of warning 
Mr. Peter of the danger of being too boisterous in 
the exhibition of his mirth—it might arouse her 
father’s suspicions;—but Kate had already done 
this by the little anxiety she manifested for James’s 
illness, and the perfect willingness she showed in 
her father being his sole physician. ‘Theophilus 
had long before discovered, that though his daugh- 
ter might not oppose his practice amongst his 
neighbors, she was yet a little hetorodox as to his 
skill, and therefore would not submit, without a 
murmur, to his prescribing for one so dear to her as 
Mr. James Fox. 

Arriving at Mrs. Brown’s, they were informed 
by one of her sons that she and Peter had set out 
an hour previous for the residence of James— 
“ havin’ hearn tell he war sick.” Here again the 
suspicious ‘Theophilus thought he saw more than 
met the eye. He was aware that Kate had often 
met James at the widow’s; and he reflected deeply, 
as he rode along, upon the probabilities of their 
having formed a conspiracy for the purpose of gull- 
ing him. But could he not prove it? He had the 
phial containing the solution in his pocket, and 
nothing was easier than tasting it. 

** Kate did you make this here stuff strong?” he 
queried. 

‘Very strong, father—look at the color—that will 
show you.” 

“War it some of that low-ground tobarker, you 
used ?” * 

“Tt is as strong as it can be, father—’twas 
soaked a long time.” 

“ Well, thar is no harm in tastin’, no how!” he 
continued, “war it as hot as aggy forlus.” 

“That is useless, father; and besides there is 
just a dose.” 

“A leetle too leetle, or a leetle too much, aint 
guine to make any deceivable defference—I be- 
lieves somers myself in hemepathy ; so here goes!” 
His tongue touched it, and he was in a moment 
convinced he had been deceived. With most ad- 
mirable presence of mind he exclaimed, “ all right ;” 
and pretending to replace his false drug, he let the 
phial fall upon the flinty road, and shivered it to 
atoms. 

“Thar now! war ever man so infortunit,’’ he 
ejaculated—* busted all to shivers; I must go back 
an’ git some more—’twon’t not do to niglect the 
sick ;” and before Kate could think of a reply, he 
put whip to his horse and dashed homeward. Once 
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out of sight, he slackened his speed and soliloquized 
after the following style: 

* Fool who! the scampaginous raskils! "Twas a 
good joke tho’; but ef I dusent make it a betterer 
‘fore I'am done, call Doctor Theophilus Briggs an 
ass! That Kate are a gal, and the Sarpent that 
fooled Eve would have found it hard work to git 
‘round her. I knows it war some of her doins, for 
Jeems are too proud—dad drat him—to ascend to 
sich contrivances, ef she hadn’t dissuaded him. 
The Briggs’s war alwise as cute as a needle, an’ 
the Fox’s as proud as a nick-tailed horse; but 
one’s cuteness an’ t’other’s pride won’t sarve ’em 
now; Jeems shall take my medicines, or shan’t 
take my darter, that’s all. Ef he taks it, fur the 
sake of the joke an’ the kin, he gets her—ef he 
takes it not, fur the sake of the first principles, he 
dusent. Kate, I should think, feels rayther mean, 
at her smartness being foun’ out. I should jist 
like to know what her an’ Misses Briggs are talk- 
in’ on. O, wouldn’t I!” 

The conversation, which was the object of the 
doctor’s wish, the reader must hear. 

“©, mother!” exclaimed our distressed damsel, 
as soon as the perplexity of her situation was seen— 
“O, mother! what shall we do?” 

“Well, I does think,” said Mrs. Briggs, not 
heeding her daughter’s question—“‘I does think 
that Doctor Briggs is one of the most provekinest 
men I ever seed. He smells a rat as sure as my 
name is Polly Briggs, though he aint made yit; but 
I knows ef Jeems dusent take that thar plague-taked 
ambeer he’s guine to bring back with him, he'll be 
as mad as a March har—an’ then the mischief will 
be to play ; an’ Kate Briggs cant not marry a Fox, 
but somers else, which aint happehed, as I knows 
on, this hundred year. It is alwise this way when 
T wants a thing happin!” 

“ Mother tell me what I must do,” sobbed Kate, 
finding her first question unheeded. 

“Don’t cry, child—thar’s alwise more then one 
way of whippin’ Satin ’round the stump. Jeems 
must take the ambeer, that’s flat—an’ if he loves 
you he'll do it, that’s more!” 

“QO, mother, I couldn’t ask that!” 

“Arsk him! I dusent see any use in arskin’ him 
fur my part. He thinks he’s guine to take a leetle 
tar-water, an’ let him think so till he gits it down, 
and then ef he thinks of any think except Kate 
Briggs, he hasn’t the true manners of a Fox—be- 
sides, I hearn Doctor Briggs say, what one thinks 
has a most extronary effect on what he takes; an’ 
who knows but he may go an’ think ambeer, tar- 
water? As fur that marter, I knowed a man to eat 
@ monstrous big rat and think it a squi’rl.” 

Kate’s love, but not her reason, assented to this 
arrangement, so ingeniously supported by the argu- 
ments of her mother. She disliked the idea of 
winning a husband by deceiving him; but she liked 


foresaw would be the case. Many other schemes 
flashed through her brain, but Polly Briggs’s was the 
only one that appeared feasible. 

We must draw a veil over the closing scenes 
of our tale. How the cachinatory inclinations of 
Mr. Peter Brown suddenly gave place to the great- 
est alarm—how Kate, in her fright, developed the 
whole plot—how old Briggs answered, “1 knowed 
it;” must all be omitted! The sickness of the 
ocean has nothing romantic in it, and the reader 
may be assured that our unfortunate lover felt a 
thousand-fold the wretchedness of those who “ go 
down to sea.” The doctor having accomplished 
his piece of retributive justice, gladly gave his con- 
sent—danced at the wedding—and told the futile 
attempt of trying to deceive one who acted accord- 
ing to first principles. Of the widow Brown, we 
can only say, she still calls Theophilus an “old 
bar”—of Polly Briggs, that she is yet unacquainted 
with the mystery of curing “ them thar chickens of 
the garps”’—and consequently has one wish yet 
unaccomplished. 





SKETCHES OF GEORGIA.* 


Hapersuam County, Georcta, Sept. 15th, 1840. 

My Dear Sir: 1 have at length reached this utmost bourn 
of Georgia—a terra incognita to the people of the United 
States— where the great Alleghany range of mountains ter- 
minates in a thousand isolated peaks and picturesque val- 
leys, through which the dividing waters take their course, 
eastward and westward and southward. Here the Terrora 
creek gushes forth, and, rending the granite hills, tumbles 
from cliff to cliff—forming the terrific cataracts of Tallulah— 
and winding its way amidst the wildest scenery, swells 
the current of the great Savannah, and blends its waters 
with the Atlantie Ocean five hundred miles south-eastward- 
ly. In the same hill, and within a few steps, are the sour- 
ces of the Chatahooche—which, taking a south-westward 
direction, flows into the Gulf of Mexico, at the distance of 
six hundred miles : and but three hundred yards from these, 
are the springs of the Highwassee, which run north-west- 
wardly into the Tennessee, and, after a circuit of near a 
thousand miles fall into the Ohio river. From this ele- 
vated point of land, I look down on the states of North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia. To the north and 
west, mountains rise amphitheatrically, ridge behind ridge, 
until distance blends them with the azure vault of heaven. 
To the south, the broken fragments of the mountains lie 
scattered in heaps; and to the east, the alluvial plains de- 
scend to a boundless horizon, dark and blue as the sea, out 
of which rises the Stone Mountain, in DeKalb County, like 
an isle in the midst of the ocean. To the geologist, nature 
here unfolds her secret laboratory in the deep chasm of 
Tallulah and the bold cliffs of Mount Yonah, rising two 
thousand seven hundred feet above the valley of Naucoo- 
che. She invites the mineralogist to her richest arcana, 
where every rivulet sends forth its golden sands and gems 
abound, and veins yet unexplored. The lover of romance 


* From the pen of an artist of distinction, and a true lover 
of the sublime and beautiful in nature, who has made an ex- 
tensive tour through the comparatively unknown territory 
of our Southern Sister. He presents some interesting fea- 





it better than losing Mr. Fox altogether, which she 


tures in Georgia scenery.— Ed. Mess. 
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is invited here to wander amongst the scenes of adventure 
by “Guy Rivers” and the pony club, the brigands of this 
Alpine region. But to the artist, andthe admirer of the pic- 
turesque, these lofty hills and verdant vales, these yawning 
chasms and foaming cataracts, throw wide their varied 
beauties, and invite his wandering steps. 

Toccoa, or the beautiful Cascade, is indeed a scene of 
enchanting beauty, where fairies might dance by its spark- 
ling light, and gem their robes with its pearly drops, or see 
themselves in its placid pool. It falls from the top of the 
Blue Ridge, in one unbroken sheet of water, twenty feet 
wide and one hundred and eighty-six in height, down a per- 
pendicular wall, into a rocky basin, which it reaches in such 
dewy-drops as to leave unruffled the bosom of the reservoir, 
but fans the air with gentle zephyrs—and the ascending 
spray reflects an iris over the dark verdure of the embow- 
ered scene, where lofty elms mantle its beauty with a flick- 
ering veil, as if it were too modest for the vulgar gaze. 

Tallulah (or the terrible, in Indian parlance,) is a more 
masculine scene, bearing no more comparison with Toccoa, 
than would the Inferno of Dante with the Georgics of Vir- 
gil. It met our view, not with the smiles of its modest ri- 
val, but with the angry brow and hoarse murmurings com- 
mon to the rougher sex. He looked defiance from his deep 
mote and granite walls, and came bounding by us, foaming 
and fretting in his furious course, to meet his gentle sister 
in the Tugalo. The visiter in approaching this scene, finds 
himself on the verge of a yawning chasm, down which he 
looks, perhaps a thousand feet, and near as many wide, 
cleaving the mountains for several miles. At one moment, 
he stands upon a projecting rock and clings to a stunted 
pine, whilst he peeps into the abyss below, where rocky 
ledges sustain a stately growth of forest-trees, or perpen- 
dicular cliffs extend to the bottom of the ravine. There, 
the water is caught into a basin of its own carving in the 
solid granite, and is then dashed down the precipice in the 
whitest foam, and whirled from side to side, meandering, 
until another fall ingulfs it, and then another, until lost in 
the sinuosities of its own dark channel. 


“ How profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yields in charms a fearful vent.” 


I will not compare these falls with those of the Velino 
fountains, which inspired the muse of Byron—for Terni 
combines the beauty of ‘Toccoa with the sublimity of Tal- 
lulah ; but those who have seen the Natural Bridge of Vir- 
ginia, may remember they are looking up a rent in the great 
globe, four times as deep, and ten times as wide as that 
spanned by the bridge, and not through a limestone forma- 
tion ; but the everlasting granite has yielded to the attrition 
of water, and laid open the bowels of this mundane sphere, 
where veins of purest quartz shine at the depth of a thou- 
sand feet. How came they there? What fires heaved up 
these mighty hills and filled them all with gold ? 

Mount Yonah is to Georgia as the Peaks of Otter to Vir- 
ginia, but not so lofty : the view, however, from its summit, 
is as extensive, and very beautiful. The Unaka, or Smoky 
Mountain, in Tennessee, (here called the Blue Ridge,) 
may be seen in the north-west, rising like the clouds of a 
gathering storm—and around Mount Yonah on every side 
is the rich gold region, where this metal is found in the 
washings of the ravines, or in deposit upor a slate surface in 
meadow-lands, and in ore in veinsof quartz. But the most 
pleasing object from this mountain, is the valley of Nau- 
cooche, through which the Chatahooche winds its way, 
skirted with verdant plains for many miles, and closed in 
between high hills, with here and there a farm-house. In 
the midst of this vale, there rises a mound of which tradi- 





tion has preserved this story. That in ancient times, the 
tribe of Indians calling this hunting-ground their own, were 
threatened with a sore calamity, which could only be averted 
by the sacrifice of the most precious object in the nation. 
The council assembled, and all eyes were turned to the 
bright and beautiful daughter of the Chief, Naucooche, (the 
Evening-Star.) But the offering must be voluntary. And 
the maiden came forth, not like Jeptha’s daughter, to wel- 
come her victorious father, or like Iphigenia, led as a lam) 
to the slaughter, but with heroic firmness mounted the fu- 
neral pile to make an atonement for her people—the victim 
of a superstition found among all Pagan nations. May it 
not have originated in the antiquity of that doctrine, “ with- 
out the shedding of blood there is no forgiveness ;” or in the 
promise of a seed that should bruise the serpent’s head? 

Habersham has become the summer resort of families 
from Augusta, Savannah and Charleston; and several gen- 
tlemen have purchased and are improving beautiful resi- 
dences in these salubrious hills—and when the rail-road 
shall be finished to Athens, within sixty miles of this place, 
I have no doubt that many will find it more agreeable to own 
little villas here, where they can enjoy the sweets of do- 
mestic life, rather than wander through the Northern States, 
or resort to the Virginia Springs. Already the frost has 
nipped the tender plants of the forest, and the mellow tints 
of Aatumn soften with purple hues the distant landscape. 
The gorgeous sun goes down in his chariot of gold, and the 
shades of evening close in with a warm fire, the hospitable 
hearth, the social circle, and the tale of adventures. 

To the residents in Clarksville, we are greatly indebted 
for many polite attentions ; and their company in our excur- 
sions to the falls, the perils and adventures by the way, will 
be remembered amongst the most pleasurable hours of our 
lives. Indeed hospitality is characteristic of Georgia, and 
will compare with old Virginia in her palmy days. Every 
where we have met with a cordial reception, and that rare 
combination of polished politeness and undisguised sin- 
cerity. 

We leave Clarksville this evening, and you shall hear 
from me again on my tour. 


DAaHLONEGAR, Sept. 18. 
The Cherokees called gold tahlonega, from which this 
place derived its name as the centre of the gold region. It 
is the county-town of Lumpkin, and situated on a high hill, 
with others overlooking it, very similar in appearance to the 
convent of Valambrosa, in the Appenines; from which, it 
is thought, Milton drew his description of Paradise. 


“Where Eden crowns with her inclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champaign head 

Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 

With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied ; and over-head up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene ; and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 

Of stateliest view.” 


The surrounding country exhibits the appearance of “ Ocean 
into tempest tost” and suddenly congealed; and notwith- 
standing the sterility of the soil, a heavy growth of wood 
covers the steep acclivity and throws its dark shadow over 
the deep glen below—but scarcely a fout of tillable land can 
be found; and were it not for the hidden treasures of the 
mine, no human habitation would have intruded on the 
haunt of the wild-deer and wolf: but “nature abhors a va- 
cuum,” and supplies the deficiences of every portion with 
an equivalent for what it has not—the rice-field and the 
sea island supply provision and clothing for mankind—and 
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the mountains supply him with mineral wealth and hygean 
fountains. 

This country, you know, was recovered from the Chero- 
kees but a few years since ; and that portion supposed to 
have gold, was divided by the state into forty acre lots, and 
disposed of by lottery to the people—each man and woman 
having one chance. As you may suppose, there was much 
variation in the value of these lots; but No. 52 was con- 
sidered the El Dorado of the whole—and happy would that 
man he to whom it might fall. The day came, and it was 
announced the portion of a poor man in Green County. 
Away went the speculators, Gilpin-like, to gain the prize, 
and found the man ploughing in his field. He heard the 
glad tidings without emotion, and continued his ploughing ; 
but when the offer rose to $30,000 cash, he sold it. Ina 
few days $100,000 was offered, but the infatuated purcha- 
ser held on—and only awoke from his Utopian dream, by 
the ruinous discovery, that No. 52 was one of the poorest 
lots in the region of Dahlonega. About three years since, 
the government established a branch mint here which coins 
about $120,000 annually, and probably as much more is 
sent away in bullion. The whole population is engaged in 
dizging for gold; and the face of the country for many miles 
presents the appearance of new made graves, or like Peré 
la Chaise after the three days revolution in Paris. The gold 
is found in deposit on a slate foundation : and sometimes the 
slate itself is rich with gold. These are called deposit 
mines, and are covered with a bed of pebbles or large stones, 
worn smooth by attrition, which must have Leen deposited 
there before the existence of any vegetable substance, for 
none is found below ; but above them, is an accumulation of 
alluvial many feet thick. The appearance of the gold when 
found, is as if it had been dropped in a melted state ; but it 
is very probable it has been washed out of the fissures in 
the rock, and worn smooth by the continual action of water. 
It is found in the greatest abundance in the bed of the 
Chestatee river, by turning the current—sometimes in large 
pieces weighing several hundred pennyweights ; yet it is 
never found in such pieces, in the quartz veins. There, it is 
seldom visible to the eye: but when ground, yields from five 
to twenty dollars per day per hand. Whether these mines 
are to grow more productive, or work out, is a problem only 
to be solved by time; but if we are to judge from the expe- 
rience of other mineral regions, the true wealth of this 
country is but indicated by what has been done. This is 
the opinion of an experienced English miner here, to whom 
I narrated the disappointed hopes of the “* Walton Com- 
pany,” and he assured me that it could not have been an 
entire deception, and that he has no doubt of there being a 
rich vein in that piace. 


ATHENS, Sept. 23. 

We arrived here last evening, and are again enjoying the 
hospitality of this truly Athenian people. J am now seated 
by the fire-side of a friend, who would not allow us to re- 
main at the hotel. We find the climate very little warmer 
than that we left in the mountains, and the atmosphere 
much dryer and more elastic. There has not been a case 
of fever this year, and I am told that there never are any but 
such as may be traced to the grossest imprudence. You have 
therefore nothing to apprehend for our health; and as we shall 
remain hére a month or more, and shall be at Milledgeville 
during the session of the Legislature, I may hereafter give 


you further sketches of Georgia scenes, men and manners. 
G. C. 


YoutuH anp Ace.—Why try to lay up for age, whose 
only real pleasure is recollection, not enjoyment. Age lives 
behind, as youth does before it, and the abode of each is in 
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Pierpont’s Poetical Works. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
London: John Green—1840. 


Our sympathies are always excited by the appearance of 
a volume of American verse having any legitimate claim to 
the name of Poetry. We are ever eager to welcome such 
harbingers of a more tasteful and serene epoch in our so- 
cial history, and bestow praise upon such protests against 
the oft-repeated charge that we are the most anti-poetical 
nation under heaven. Neither are we slow to appreciate 
the disadvantage under which our minstrels labor. Their 
fairy harques ply against a mighty tide of busy and practi- 
cal life, and being seldom freighted with marketable pro- 
duce, are constantly in danger of being run down and erush- 
ed amid the heavy barges of trade, or swept into oblivion 
by the hurricane of politics. In England, men devoted to 
the pursuit of letters or art are accustomed to associate in 
warm and frank fellowship, thus creating, as it were, a ge- 
nial atmosphere and friendly support, to aid and sustain their 
efforts. Our bards, for the most part, are isolated, and must 
look almost exclusively to themselves for inspiration. 
From the exacting duties of a laborious profession, from the 
noisy mart, the bank or printing-office, our rhymers send 
forth their unpretending strains—the offspring of ardent 
minds unconquered by toil and worldliness. When, there- 
fore, these stray effusions are brought together in the form 
of a volume, we cannot but remember the circumstances 
under which they have been produced, and feel an instine- 
tive dislike to treat them with the critical severity to which 
more deliberate productions are fairly open. In the pre- 
sent case, we the more readily leave the process of dissection 
to others, because the faulis of Mr. Pierpont’s poetry are 
perfectly obvious and palpable. They stand out in bold 
relief, and may be discerned with little discriminative 
power. We are under no apprehension that they will lead 
others astray. Provably no one would acknowledge more 
sincerely than the poet himself, that he has often written 
carelessly, that he has allowed both his diction and imagery 
to offend occasionally against the canons of good-taste, and 
allowed several ‘ fugitives from justice’ to appear among the 
nobler efforts of his muse. 

Mr. Pierpont is a man of strong feelings and active in- 
tellect rather than of exquisite fancy or intense sentiment. 
He is an inquiring and earnest man, easily interested in all 
that relates to human culture or the discovery of truth. 
Hence he has never settled down into the life of mere rou- 
tine so often followed by his professional brethren. He has 
never failed co interest himself with true Yankee curiosity 
and spirit, in whatever was going forward in the intellectual 
community in which he lives. He has compiled the best 
Reader for the New-England schools, invented an excellent 
stove, been a very successful student and professor of 
Phrenology, identified himself with the Temperance cause 
more than any other professional! man in the state, and estab- 
lished an extensive reputation as a lecturer, clergyman, 
rhetorician and poet. The versatile and active character of 
his mind is amply evinced in his poetry. There is scarcely 
a metre, exceptthe Spenserean, he has not attempted ; and 
but two or three pieces in the volume, that are not devoted 
to some of the leading objects of the day. Mr. Pierpont 
can at least boast of being a useful poct. He has written 
Ordination and Dedication Hymns, Anniversary Songs and 
Odes innumerable. Even his two long poems were pre- 
pared for Charitable Occasions, and we perceive that the 
poor News-carrier did not solicit him in vain. Without 
subscribing to his opinions or being able to enter into al! the 
occasions of these lyrics, we cannot but express our admi- 
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display. They generally express all that the exigences 
of the moment demand, and often with a vigor that shows 
the poet’s heart was in his task. There are two of these 
occasional poems w!iich must prove cherished memorials to 
many minds, and are truly beautiful and enduring tributes 
to the touching themes they commemorate. One is the 
Plymouth Ode, which is alone sufficient to establish Mr. 
Pierpont’s title to the poetic wreath. How finely it opens! 


The Pilgrim Fathers,—where are they? 
The waves that brought them o’er 

Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore ; 

Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that day 
When the May-FLower moored below, 
When the sea around was black with storms 

And white the shore with snow. 


And the closing stanza, how well it concentrates the moral 
associations of the occasion : 
The Pilgrim spirit has not fled: 
It walks in noon’s broad light; 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead 
With the holy stars, by night. 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 
Till the waves of the bay, where the May-FLower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more. 
pp. 241-2. 
The other poem to which we allude is the Ode sung at 
the funeral of Dr. Spurzheim. All who enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance of that benevolent and interesting man and fol- 
lowed him to the tomb, will value this dirge as embodying 
their own feelings of sadness and respect. It was a cold 
and cloudy afternoon, we well remember, in the month of 
November, that a large concourse assembled in the Old 
South Church in Boston, to pay their farewell tribute 
of grief and esteem to the kind-hearted philosopher who 
breathed his last in a foreign land. The coffin was placed 
beneath the pulpit, and through the dusky church rose the 
solemn strain with a mournful impressiveness seldom rea- 
lized in a Protestant temple. Mr. Pierpont was one of the 
most intimate friends of the deceased, and his lyre but re- 
sponded to his heart in composing at the shortest notice, 
this touching Ode. We quote the two first stanzas : 


Stranger, there is bending o’er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet; 
All our stricken hearts deplore thee ; 
Who that knew thee can forget? 
Who forget what thou hast spoken ? 
Who thine eye,—thy noble frame? 
But that golden bowl is broken 
In the greatness of thy fame. 


Autumn’s leaves shall fall and wither 
On the spot where thou shall rest : 
Tis in love we bear thee thither 
To thy mourning Mother’s breast. 
For the stores of science brought us, 
For the charm thy goodness gave 
To the lessons thou hast taught us, 
Can we give thee but a grave ? 
p- 217. 
It is for such services—the genial labors of his muse de- 
voted to occasions of great public interest, that Mr. Pier- 
pont will be remembered. Not always, indeed, is he thus 
happy. Sometimes he compromises the dignity of the lyre 
and vainly attempts to elevate to a poetical interest sub- 
jects essentially inappropriate. Even in these cases, how- 
ever, the ingenuity and zeal of the votary effects wonders, 
Never has water found so assiduous a panegyrist. Mistake 
us not, gentle reader. It is not of running brooks, of beau- 





tiful cascades, of classic rivers—the Tiber, Vaucluse or Ni- 
agara that the poet sings. It is of cold water in general; 
not the stream by which he wandered at moonlight or the 
fount haunted by his early love, but the crystal element in 
the abstract—cold water as a beverage! Hear him: 

Lift up, lift up the standard, 

And plant it by the well! 

And, gathered underneath its folds, 

A choral anthem swell! 

The anthem that is set in praise 

Of brooks and cisterns sing! 

Give one strain to the rain, 

Give another to the spring ;— 

Yea, give a chorus loud and long 

To acqueduct and spring. 

p. 195. 
There is such a thing as making poetry too exclusively 

the mere vehicle of opinion. Its true sphere we take to be 
sentiment, description, fancy and passion. Mr. Pierpont’s 
flights are often circumscribed by the narrow bounds of a 
cause. It matters not how good an object may be, the office 
of the muse is too universal and elevated to readily adapt 
itself to such topics. Our poet’s inspiration is seldom ex- 
cursive. His eye infrequently ‘ranges from heaven and 
earth,’ but rather looks out from a loop-hole of his own 
Church-tower. We regret that his position has not been 
more favorable to general and broad views of nature and 
society for the sake of his poetry, though he doubtless con- 
siders he has gained as a moralist what he may have thus 
lost as a bard. But the inevitable consequence is, that his 
poetry has more of a local than universal interest; and we 
think his powers are fitted to display subjects of a wider 
significance and more poetical character. As indicative of 
this, take an extract from the ‘ Airs of Palestine.’ The sub- 
ject is happily proposed: 


No, no,—a lonelier, lovelier path be mine: 

Greece and her charms I] leave, for Palestine. 

There, purer streams through happier valleys flow, 

And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow. 

I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm ; 

I love to walk on Jordan’s banks of palm ; 

I love to wet my feet in Hermon’s dews ; 

I love the promptings of [saiah’s muse ; 

In Camel’s holy grots I’ll court repose, 

And deck my mossy couch with Sharon’s deathless rose. 
p- 6. 


The following description of the effects of music upon a 
serpent, has some fine and powerful touches : 

While thus the enthusiast roams along the stream, 

Balanced between a revery and a dream, 

Backward he springs ; and through his bounding heart, 

The cold and curdling poison seems to dart. 

For in the leaves beneath a quivering brake, 

Spinning his death-notes, lies a coiling snake, 

Just in the act, with greenly venomed fangs, 

To strike the foot that heedless o’er him hangs. 

Bloated with rage, on spiral folds he rides 

His rough scales shiver on his spreading sides: 

Dusky and dim his glossy neck becomes, 

And freezing poison thickens on his gums ; 

His parched and hissing throat breathes hot and dry ; 

A spark of hell lies burning in his eye : 

While, like a vapor, o’er his writhing rings 

Whirls his light tail, that threatens while it sings. 


Soon as dumb Fear removes his icy fingers 
From off the heart, where gazing wonder lingers, 
The pilgrim, shrinking from a doubtful fight, 
Aware of danger too, in sudden flight, 

From his soft flute throws Music’s air around, 
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And meets his foe upon enchanted ground. 

See ! as the plaintive melody is flung, 

The lightning-flash fades on the serpent’s tongue ; 

The uncoiling reptile o’er each shining fold 

Throws changeful clouds of azure, green and gold ; 

A softly lustre twinkles in his eye ; 

His neck is burnished with a glossier dye ; 

His slippery scales grow smoother to the sight, 

And his relaxing circles roll in light. 

Slowly the charm recedes :—with waving sides, 

Along its track the graceful listener glides ; 

While Music throws her silver cloud around, 

And bears her votary off in magic folds of sound. 

pp. 21-23. 

Mr. Pierpont has not the nervous correctness of Sprague, 
nor the calm and delicate imagination of Bryant, but he 
possesses energy, remarkable power of versification, and a 
good degree of poetic fire. He has exposed himself to the 
fury of critics by several uncouth figures and some very 
prosaic blank-verse ; while to a large class of general rea- 
ders his party zeal will obscure his real merits. Doubtless 
he was perfectly prepared for these consequences when he 
voluntarily cast their ‘lamb’ in the public ‘cage.’ For our- 
selves, we leave to fiercer natures to tear it if they will. 
We are happy to recognize the gems of this handsome vol- 
ume without quarrelling with the paste-work, and to echo 
the patriotic and pious sentiments without cavilling about 
the obnoxious opinions. We believe Mr. Pierpont has been 
often misunderstood and misrepresented. His temperament 
is sanguine, and he sometimes labors with more zeal than 
discretion. In this little book, we trust many will be 
brought nearer his heart and learn to recognize the excel- 
lence of his motives. For ourselves, we are happy to chro- 
nicle our firm persuasion that he is the author of some of 
the few American lyrics that are destined to survive and 
become embodied in a permanent monument of National 
poetry. These will keep his name alive when the noise of 
party-strife has died away. These will attest his patriot- 
ism and piety when the days of ‘evil-tongues’ are forgotten. 
These will endear his memory when the consequences of 
ill-judging zeal and the influence of temporary interests are 
merged in the waters of oblivion. 


An Address delivered by James L. Minor, Secretary of 
State, on the occasion of laying the corner-stone of the 
University of Missouri. Columbia, Missouri—1840, 


To one not familiar with the spirit-stirring impulses, the 
onward zeal and the tireless enterprize which characterize 
the people of the West, the endowment and foundation of a 
university in the forests of Missouri, is well calculated to 
excite mingled feelings of respect and astonishment. Grate- 
ful science must esteem the policy and patriotism, which 
has crowned the solitude of the wilderness with a magnifi- 
cent edifice devoted to the holy cause of education—while 
virtue must augur from it the happiest effects to advancing 
civilization. The cause of public education, is the cause 
of humanity, religion and moral exaltation: and, in afford- 
ing the “cheapest defence” to a nation, it inspires liberty 
of opinion, and confirms the convictions of truth. A no- 
ble—a brilliant example of the truest policy of a state, has 
been given‘to the world by Missouri ; and, wonderful as may 
be her agricultural, mineral and navigable resources, there 
is still more cause of wonder, in the spirit and liberality of 
a state—almost in its cradle—conceiving and effecting in 
silence an object over which older states have debated and 
done nothing. 

There are several funds rapidly accumulating in value 
belonging to the state of Missouri; the proceeds of which 
are exclusively devoted to the purposes of public education, 
according to the principles of the New-York system. The 





portion of the surplus revenue received by Missouri from 
the General Government, was wisely saved from the vi- 
sionary schemes of Internal Improvement, and given to her 
people in the shape of public instruction—constituting a 
fund which is increased by judicious management, and 
which exempts the people from any taxation for the support 
of schools. The fund devoted to the university, amount- 
ing to nearly one hundred thousand dollars, is called the 
Seminary Fund, and was produced by the sale of seventy- 
two sections of land, granted by Congress, for the purpose 
of endowing a university. The site of the university being 
a desirable object, many of the counties of the state, with 
commendable liberality, offered, by private subscription, 
large sums for its location in their borders. Boone County 
having given three hundred acres of land—valued at thirty 
thousand dollars—lying in the immediate vicinity of the 
populous and increasing town of Columbia, and having 
subscribed more than one hundred and seventeen thousand 
dollars—the commissioners in 1839 selected Columbia as 
the site: and on the 4th of July last, in the presence of 
thousands, and with the usual forms and ceremonies, the 
corner-stone was laid. It is the first university established 
west of the mighty Father of Waters ; and much of the popu- 
lar intelligence, (free from the debasing impulses of sec- 
tional and political faction,) which called it into existence, 
is thus vividly sketched by the Orator : 

“ Every civilized nation of whom we have preserved an 
account, has reared and maintained institutions similar to 
this which we have assisted in commemorating this day. 
They have dedicated to the cause of learning one or more 
of these sanctuaries, whose professors and whose walls 
have been held sacred by common consent—and to schools 
of this character, which, as their name imports, embraced 
the universal learning of the age, we are indebted for the 
preservation of nearly all the ancient literature that we pos- 
sess. Though we may smile now at the pompous title that 
arrogated to itself the entire science of the day, and at the 
general assent which very frequently permitted the profes- 
sors in such seminaries to become the undisputed arbiters 
in matters of conscience, yet these institutions will ever 
command our reverence and our gratitude, from the con 
sideration that they are a few bright stars in the dark night of 
many centuries, in which learning was considered disrepu- 
table, and brute force and animal courage the only passports 
to favor. From a conviction of their advantages, and an 
acquiescence in the title, universities have been preserved 
and endowed to the present period. The invention of 
printing has taken from these seminaries their distinctive 
mark, arising from their exclusive multiplication of the 
books and records of their age—and in losing this, they 
have lost in a great measure their ecclesiastical character. 
They were regarded formerly as the only depositaries of 
learning—as the sanctuaries where, under the protection of 
religious awe, the arts might rest secure: now they are 
considered as the strong outposts protecting the cause of 
education against the inroads of licentiousness, bigotry and 
despotism. Their object now is not to monopolize, as former- 
ly; but to extend the blessings of science—not to confine the 
instruction it imparts to a privileged class alone, but to 
make its blessings as free as the very light of Heaven—not 
to inculcate religidus tyranny and make us slaves to an es- 


tablished creed, but to leave every one a sole arbiter of his. 


own conduct in matters of conscience, and to fit all to be- 
come capable of properly appreciating the beautiful mo- 
rality of that Book, which Hr gave us as the Rock of our 
Salvation.” 

Under the enlightened administration of Governor Boggs, 
the Charta of the University was passed and approved in 
1839; and the same zeal which animated the Legislature, 
has stimulated the commissioners appointed to carry the 
law into effect to prompt and speedy action. In accordance 
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with the provisions of the charta, a board of curators, fif- 
teen in number, and elected for four years by the joint vote 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, exercise a 
genera] government over the university ; appointing a presi- 


tion of a philosopher and a friend of science—who has 


given to our land a bright heritage of future power, anda 


bequest that will inscribe his name forever in the annals of 


our national literature. The simple tablet that marks his 


dent, and granting diplomas above the degree of A. M.,and tomb in Virginia, exhibits to the world the point of view in 
enacting the necessary by-laws and regulations. Several which an illustrious American patriot regarded the most 
colleges are also created by the charta, which, united with | prominent acts of his own eventful life, in the following 
the academies, constitute the university. Each college is | words: 

under the separate government of fifteen trustees, who are; ‘Here lies buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the De- 
empowered to appoint its president and to manage its de- | claration of American Independence, of the statute of Vir- 
tails. The academies are also governed by a board of thir-| ginia for religious freedom, and father of the University of 
teen trustees in a similarmanner. ‘The trustees of the col- | Virginia.’ 

leges and academies are required to make an annual re-| ‘‘ Cambridge and Yale and Princeton and Transylvania, 
port to the hoard of curators, detailing the names of the have reflected fame on the states that have the honor to 
professors, tutors and pupils—-the studies, classes, books— | embrace them in their territory ; and our own state will, be- 
the increase of the library—philosophical and chemical ap- ' fore long, | hope, have no reason to blush, when this, its in- 
paratus—mathematical and scientific instruments—the rate | stitution, may be brought into comparison. Missouri has 
of expenses—and the general character and operation of the | every consideration that should induce a vigorous patronage 
branch of education over which they preside. No religious | of this university. Its soil is fertile beyond the wants of 
test or qualification is required from any of the officers, pro- | its citizens. Its territory is intersected by numerous streams, 
fessors, tutors or pupils of the university ; and although we , that bring luxuries and comfort to the door of almost every 
cannot separate science from true religion, yet the state of man in this community. Its mineral resources are vast 


| 
| 
| 
' 


Missouri has wisely left to the virtuous criticism of public | and easily rendered productive. It is free, comparatively, — 


opinion, the religious character of the professors ; while her | from the burden of a public debt; and a broader ray of 


university is protected from the peculiar creed of a particu- 
lar sect. 

The plan of the edifice embraces much beauty and con- 
venience, and it will be constructed of the most durable 
muterials—while many of the gigantic forest-trees of the 
soil, undefiled by the axe, will be preserved in the grounds. 

Such is the brief outline of this magnificent institution— 
shining on like a solitary star in the fulness of glory, and | 
proclaiming to every one the great principle of freedom— | 
that the most intelligent people are the happiest—and that | 
civil liberty, and intellectual light, are one and the same | 
thing. A stainless laurel of fame now overshadows the 
onward path of this empire state, and, in the eloquent lan- 
guage of the orator, a fadeless lustre has been shed on the 
founders of this institution. 





“They have become more ennobled by their efforts in 
support of the cause of advanced education, than by all the 
glitter of military pride, or the success of political intrigue. 
The endowment of Oxford, will reflect more lustre on the 
name of Alfred, than the invention of juries, or the roman- 
tie expulsion of the Danes. His patronage to Cambridge, 
will hallow in the mind of the student and the patriot the 
memory of Wolsey, when the successes of his political sa- 
gacity, and his masterly administration of England’s inte- 
rests, shall be scarcely known even in story. The school 
of St. Cyr—that afterwards, in her day of reverses, protected 
its foundress in attaching itself to the grateful memories of 
the French nobility, has done more to place high on the 
roll of fame, the name of Madame de Maintenon, than all 
the romance of her humble birth—the honor that attended, 
and the wit that surrounded, the wife of the Great Louis of 
France. The schools which the master-spirit of the French 
Republic, with characteristic sagacity, has left behind him, 
will uphold the name of Napoleon, when Marengo shall be 
forgotten, and Austerlitz and Lodi shall be barely visible in 
the shadowy light of by-gone years. And the French phi- 
losopher and scholar will cherish, with fondness and grati- 
tude, his noble efforts in the cause of science, when their 
eye will scarcely deign to glance at the splendor of the 
achievements, that, but a few years ago, made 


‘The ebbs and flows of his single soul, 
As tides to the rest of mankind.’ 


Harvard and Dana have reaped in fame the reward of their 
munificence in this cause; and there is no American to 


general intelligence pours upon its people, than is enjoyed 


by many, very many, of the other members of our confede- 


racy.” 
Pocahontas. A Legend—with historical and traditionary 
notes. By Mrs. M. M. Webster. 


We hope to present our readers, in the December num- 
ber of the Messenger, with more than a brief notice of this 
Poem, written by a lady of Richmond, and which comes to 
us in a charming typographical dress, from the press of 
Herman Hooker of Philadelphia. We suspect very shrewdly 
that the modesty of the authoress has induced her to dis- 
guise her real name,—at least so says that knowing person- 
age, Madam Rumor. Weare delighted at every effort which 
is made by the gifted fair of our good old Commonwealth to 
vindicate its poetic claims. Our scenery, climate and his- 
tory, furnish as fine materials for the muse, (we say it not 
in a boasting spirit,) as any other portion of this wide con- 
tinent. Many of our sons and daughters certainly possess 
those refined elements of thought and passion which consti- 
tute the poetic temperament. Why, therefore, have their 
harps hung so long upon the willows, whilst the minstrels 
of the colder north have won golden opinions for their 
strains. Let us hope that a brighter day is approaching, 
and that when the rage of political excitement is over, the 
minds of many will seek appropriate enjoyment in the 
peaceful cultivation of elegant literature. 


Essays, Critical and Miscellaneous, by T. Babliington Ma- 
cauley. 2 vols. Boston: Weeks, Jordan & Co.—1840 


Mr. Macauley’s style is characterized by remarkable flu- 
ency and directness. Words flow gracefully from his pen, 
and yet he is not chargeable with prolixity. His views are 
strikingly marked with the bold, good sense of a Saxon 
mind. He is a manly reasoner, and his moral perceptions 
appear clear and uncompromising. The tribute to Milton 
is, perhaps, the best article in the collection, and is a beau- 
tiful specimen of didactic eloquence and discriminating 
eulogium. Among the most valuable of his speculations 
are the remarks on History, interspersed through several 
Essays, and those on the character and philosophy of Ba- 
con. These important subjects are treated by the reviewer 
with a lucid and logical sense, that must place them in 4 
new light to many minds. We agree with Mr. Macauley in 
his estimate of Southey as a poet, and, although more 





whom the name of Smithson will not bring a fond recollec- 


brilliant critiques upon Byron have been written, his sum- 
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mary of the noble bard’s sorrows and character, strikes us 


assigned Dryden his true place in English literature, and 
explained, by discussing the age of Macchiavelli, the po- 
litical principles and reputation of that remarkable man. 
These volumes should find a place in the library of every 
scholar and man of taste. 


The Token. Boston: W. D. Ticknor—1841. 


This is an old and well-established favorite among the 
patrons of Annuals. 8S. G. Goodrich commenced the work 
fourteen years since, and among the first numbers may be 
gleaned some of the choicest productions of Dewey, Willis, 
and Miss Sedgewick, originally prepared for its pages. In 
the Token, too, appeared the best of Hawthorn’s charming 
sketches, which have since proved so popular, under the 
title of Twice-told Tales. The editor informs us that the 
‘hard times’ induced him long to hesitate before commen- 
cing the present number. Its embellishments are quite in- 
ferior to those of former volumes: and upon the face of the 
Token for 1841, we perceive the comparative lack of spirit 
with which its enterprising publisher engaged in its pre- 
paration. The literary department, however, is superior to 
that of the majority of similar publications. More than a 
third of the book is occupied with two articles on “ Ireland 
and the Irish,” which, however inappropriate for a Souve- 
nir, will prove to many readers more acceptable than vapid 
love-tales or mediocre poetry. The other contributors are 
Tracy, Greene, Fields, Jones, Tuckerman, and Miss Lee. 
The paper and print are excellent. From what we have 
seen thus far of the Annuals for next year, the Token will 
take the lead: and we rejoice that the editor has thus kept 
the series unbroken, and hope the Token wil! long retain 
its due rank and position among the Souvenirs of America. 
If we mistake not, however, the public taste is rapidly out- 
growing the mere toys of literature, and it will soon be ne- 
cessary to raise the tone of Annuals, or modify their cha- 
racter. There is room for many splendid compilations, 
which, handsomely illustrated, would outweigh all the tribe 
of gilt and embossed originals, and could be afforded at a less 
price. Experience proves that such vglumes are generally 
appreciated. We would instance as examples—the Boston 

Book—which is a collection of specimens of metropolitan 
literature, and has been published two successive years ; 
and “The Poets of America,” issued last autumn by Col- 
man of New-York. These volumes not only furnish admi- 
rable New-Year’s Presents, but are worthy a place in every 
library, and contain gems of prose and poetry—the charm 
of which does not evaporate with the season. We hope to 
see more of such Annuals. 


Two Years Before the Mast. New-York: Harper & Bro- 
thers—1840. 


The author of this narrative has just been admitted to 
practice at the bar. This circumstance seems to us to ac- 
count for the appearance of the book. It contains little that 
is novel or striking, except certain details relative to ‘ hide- 
curing,’ ‘slipping for south-easters,’ ‘ owls’ and * Coati,’ on 
the coast of California. If there is a single remarkable 
feature.in this picture of sea-life, it consists in the grotesque 
associations arising from the fact, that the author was trans- 
ferred from Cambridge College to the forecastle of a mer- 
chantman. His description of the toils, hardships and 
amusements of a sailor, convey little that is new to any 
observant individual who has ever made a sea-voyage. We 
apprehend our young attorney’s narrative was an after- 
thought, and that the book was written as a Yankee expedi- 
ent to identify himself with the interests of seamen, and ob - 


to the bar. We have ever felt for this neglected class of 
men, and in as far as Dana truly sympathises with them we 
honor his benevolence. But if after partaking of their hard 
lot, he can have the heart to take a fee froma sailor, we 
must think he has more calculation than belongs to a good 
messmate. The style of the volume is unpretending, and 
does not challenge criticism. ‘There is much repetition, and 
frequent instances of careless expression. ‘To some inland 
reader it may convey new intelligence of the sea and its 
trials. Should it attract philanthropic attention to the 
wants and injuries of seamen, and lead, in the smallest de- 
gree, to the melioration of their condition, the author 
and publishers will have ample reason to congratulate 
themselves. 


Specimens of Foreign Literature—vols. 7, 8, 9: Menzel’'s 
German Literature. Translated by C. C. Felton. Bos- 
ton: Hilliard, Gray & Co.—1840. 


We acknowledge, with many thanks, the reception of 
this (as we judge it, a priori) valuable work. It may not be 
known to all our readers, that there has been publishing in 
Boston, for some time past, a series of works entitled 
“ Specimens of Foreign Literature,” the design of which may 
be discovered in the significant motto which they bear, from 
Milton. ‘As wine and oil are imported to us from abroad, 
so must ripe understanding and many civil virtues, be im- 
ported into our minds from foreign writings ;—we shall else 
miscarry still, and come short in the attempts of any great 
enterprize.” 
The words of the great poet will, no doubt, prove true. 
Yet, at the same time, we must be excessively careful that, 
in carrying out his suggestion, we do not cause more evil 
than good. We must beware that in our diligent labor to 
bring hither exotics, we do not neglect the plants of native 
growth. Literature that is genuine and noble, is an expres- 
sion of the universal heart, not a production of this or that 
soil, only after long years of imitation and study of foreign 
masters. ‘These, doubtless, give grace and refinement, and 
add to the vigor and the beauty of the native stock. But, we 
repeat, we must see to it that the native stock is not neg- 
lected, and dwarfed and suffered to wilt away, while we 
bestow all our care upon the transplantation of that which 
is novel and foreign. And let us be sure that we do intro- 
duce many “ virtues,” and the fruits of “ripe understand- 
ing,” instead of crude, vague and impracticable philosophies, 
and flowers that, however rich their hue and gorgeous their 
beauty, bear with them the miasma of pestilence and death. 

German literature is attracting much attention in this 
country. We do not profess to be acquainted with it, and 
therefore are incapacitated from passing judgment as to its 
tendencies. While, doubtless, it contains much that is 
profound, origina] and free—while it looks through the me- 
dium of that subjective philosophy which goes out from the 
inner man, and colors all things with the light of the soul ; 
still, we think it quite probable that it has much which is 
merely speculative, theoretical and dreamy: and that of a por- 
tion of it, it may be said, the good that it contains, is not 
original, and the original is not good. 

The work before us, as giving a history of this literature, 
must be interesting to the scholar and the inquirer. We 
will give a more extended notice at another time. 


Chevalier’s Letters. 

This is one of the most admirable of the countless works 
in relation to this country. It is philosophical without be- 
ing abstractly so, and with less reflective power than the 
speculations of De Tocqueville ; it is equally sensible, in- 
genious and impressive. The letters are finely translated, 
and the volume should be extensively read by our citizens. 


’ 





tain a moiety of the legal business which poor Jack brings 


The execution is in the usual elegant style of the pub- 
lishers—Weeks, Jordan & Co, of Boston. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The subscriber has formerly given tothe public, favorable 
notices of the Messenger, which have appeared in the dif- 
ferent journals of the day. He deems it proper, from time 
to time, to continue that course, as due both to his patrons 
and himself. He has accordingly prepared this supplement, 
and herewith presents to the public, at one view, the follow- 
ing highly complimentary articles in relation to the Sep- 
tember and October numbers of his periodical. tT. w. w. 


(From the New-York Express.) 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


This excellent magazine is again before us, and we have en- 
joyed a rare treatin perusing its pages. Ii ahounds in choice 
and interesting articles, ‘‘ from grave to gay—from lively to 
severe.”> We are glad to see, that through its pages the litera- 
ture of the South is acquiring a healthy and vigorous youth ; 
and the South should indeed be proud of it, and cherish it as 
their brightest ornament. Not onthe South alone, however, 
but onthe whole country, it is shedding its genial influence. 
Like Washington and Jefferson and Marshall, the Messenger is 
the honored child of Virginia, but like them, too, its wide 
spreading influence and high reputation have become the com- 
mon property of the whole land. There is no magazine in the 
whole country that brings into its pages the labors of a greater 
number of able writers than the Messenger. To give those of 
our readers who are not in the habit of seeing the Messenger, 
some idea of the value of the work, we will give a brief run- 
ning review of most of the articles in the number now before us. 

After a little song of ordinary merit, the number opens with 
an interesting story, entitled ‘* Virginia Dare, or the Colony of 
Roanoke,” by Cornelia L. Tuthill, of Hartford, Conn. Virginia 
Dare was the first child of English parents born on the territo- 
ry of the now United States. This circumstance, and the sad 
fate of the colony of Roanoke, give a strong interest to the ima- 
ginative story of which they form the ground work. 

“ Poetic Musings,’? addressed to a lady, by Robert Howe 
Gould, of New York. Here we have a poem of some three or 
four hundred lines, and though it is somewhat irregular in its 
plan and unequal in its execution, it betrays a good deal of 
poetic fire, and a happy facility for smooth and melodious ver- 
sification. The following extract is so eminently beautiful, we 
cannot but copy it: 

*¢ But youth Knows not how brightly clear 
In later life those hues appear ; 

Its glances still are forward cast, 

While manhood lingers with the past. 

A traveller up a weary hill, 

Youth presses on, expectant still 

That when he gains its towering height, 
Bright landscapes then will cheer his sight, 
And full before him spread, unfurl’d, 

The glories of a cloudjess world. 

But when that summit he attains, 

Before him stretch no fertile plains ; 

New hills, new mountains on him burst, 
Each steeper, loftier than the first ; 

And though beyond their towering swell, 
Hope paints her gladsome picture well, 
The sunniest prospect, still, he finds, 

Is where his backward pathway winds.” 

** Midsumimer Fancies,?? by George D. Strong, of New York. 
The writer invites the reader to sit down with him by a bubbling 
spring, in a quiet way, and converse on the beauties of midsum- 
mer ; and he talks of cultivated fields, and leafy groves, and’ 
running brooks, and swelling hills, till the whole rich landscape 
is spread out before you in all its green beauty, and you lie on 
a mossy bank in delicious revery, listening to the music of the 
birds in the branches, and the “‘ tinkling of the cow-bell, that 
like a tell-tale companion, reveals the wanderings of its wearer. 
Doth not its monotonous chime bring back the vanquished 
years, wreathed in all the blooming fancies of boyhood ?” 

** Intercepted Correspondence, No 2°*—By A.D. G., dated Rose 
Bank, Virginia. An Indian tale, well told and full of intense 
interest. The story in all its principal incidents is said to be 
true. We have seen it before in another dress, but not so well 





told as here. Skenando, a young chief of the Oneida tribe, 
makes love to Yutela, whoin a spirit of waywardness rejects 
him, though in her heart she loves him. Skenando, bitterly 
and deeply wounded, endeavors to call back his sympathies 
and conceal his affection. Sometime after, he sought and won 
the hand of another. The evening was appointed for their 
union. The hour had arrived; the white-haired missionary 
rose up to perform the marriage ceremony, and the vow of 
fidelity was on Skenando’s lips, when suddenly a female form 
rushed between him and the priest, and plunging a dagger in 
Skenando’s breast, bounded through the crowd and disappear- 
ed. As soon as the first consternation was over, she was pur- 
sued, and at last discovered upon the summit of a high preci- 
pice, brandishing her bloody knife, and her eyes glaring with 
the fire of a maniac. As her pursuers approached her, she 
plunged the knife to her heart, leaped from the precipice, and 
was dashed to pieces. It was Yutela. Skenando recovered 
from his wound, but believing the event to be a warning from 
Heaven, he did not live with her who was to have been his 
bride, but ever after lived a solitary life. Yuiela was buried 
in the ravine near where she died, and Skenando placed a small 
stone at her head, with her name inscribed on it. He lived, it 
is said, to the age of a hundred years. ‘‘ One morning he was 
found dead by her grave, sitting in an erect posture ; his arms 
folded on his broad chest ; and his eyes, glassy in death, turned 
up to the blue heavens, as if they had witnessed the meeting 
of his departed spirit with that of Yutela.” 


“Michigan; recollections of its scenery, and kindred thoughts.” 
By Charles Lanman, New York. This is a young writer of 
much promise, full of enthusiasm and rare talent. Michigan 
was his native state, and the home of his ‘** happy boyhood ; 
and a delightful sketch has he given us of its scenery and pro- 
ductions, and the character and occupation of its inhabitants. 
Lanman is evidently a devoted lover of nature ; a kindred spirit 
of the Howitts. We know not whether he ever writes in verse, 
but his prose is full of poetry. Not the least interesting portion 
of his article, is that in which he relates his own juvenile achiev- 
meats in fishing and hunting, and wandering alone in the woods, 
and getting Jost and spending the night with the Indians, into 
whose encampment he had crept at midnight, while they were 
all fast asleep, and laid himself down, a boy of fourteen, and 
stumbered in their midst. 

*©When morning was come, and the Indians discovered a 
pale-faced boy among them, their astonishment can be more 
easily conceived than described. I at length informed them by 
signs that 1 was lost, and that my home was in the village of 
Monroe. I partook with them of a hearty breakfast, composed 
of venison, hominy and water, and ere the sun had mounted 
high, was on my way homeward, with an Indian for my guide. 
As we parted on the outskirts of the village I offered to pay 
him for his trouble, but he declined receiving anything. I 
turned round and the thick forest shielded him from my sight. 
Of course my friends were much concerned at my absence, and 
the majority of them insisted upon my having been drowned. 
For one whole week after this adventure, I was compelled to 
stay at home ; but after that it was forgotten, and I was in the 
woods again.”? 

‘* No one who has never witnessed them, can form any idea 
of the exquisite beauty of the thousand lakes that gem the 
western part of Michigan. They are the brightest and purest 
mirrors that the virgin sky has ever used to adorn herself. 
Their banks are frequentiy dotted by human dwellings, the 
humble, though comfortable abodes of emigrants and farmers. 
Some of these little lakes smile in perpetual solitude. One of 
them is before me now. It is summer. The sun is above its 
centre. Deep, and dark, and still, are the shadows of the sur- 
rounding trees and bushes. On the broad leaf of a water lily a 
green snake is curled up, with his head elevated, and histongue 
gleaming inthe sunlight. He is the enemy of all flying insects 
and litle birds; and if you watch him a moment longer, you 
will sez some one of them decoyed to death by the power of 
hischarm. Hush! there is a stir among the dry leaves. It is 
but a lonely doe coming to quench her thirst. Is she not the 
queen of beauty? There she stands, knee-deep in the water, 
looking downward, admiring the brightness of her eyes and the 
gracefulness of herneck. Vain creature, I love thee.’ 

** Historical Speculations,” by C. of Richmond, Virginia. 
An article written with ability, aud showing up some of the 
contradictions and absurdities of history. 
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‘6 Summer Morning,” another delicious article by Charles 
Lanman. The writings of this young enthusiast are well im- 


to their merit. His descriptious of natural scenery are full of 
life, spiritand beauty. But we have no room for further quo- 
tations from him. 

‘© To my Mother,” By Egeria, Clark’s Mills, Ohio: pleasant 
and graceful poetry. 

“ The Motherless Daughters,” Attributed to Prof. Dabney, of 
Washington College, Virginia. This is the concluding number 
of a highly-wrought story. It is too long for us to give an 
analysis of it; we can only commend it to the notice of the 
reader. 

“ Mysteries of the Bible,” by W. G. Howard, Chilicothe, 
Ohio. This is an able and interesting paper, the object of which 
js to prove that ** the truth and inspiration of the Old and New 
Testaments are beautifully confirmed by the sublime mysteries 
in which they abound.» The article is eloquently and beauti- 
fully written ; and the great argument of Bishop Butler, analo- 
gy, is happily and philosophically drawn. The analogy is 
drawn from the mysteries of the Bible to the mysteries of crea- 
tion and Providence ; and the author’s position is this. The 
works of creation around us are full of mysteries entirely be- 
yond ourcomprehension. But these works, we all admit, come 
from God. So are the dealings of Providence with us full of 
incomprehensible mysteries ; and these we also receive, as from 
God. Therefore the mysteries of the Bible are certainly no 
argument against its truth and divine origin. But on the con- 
trary, if the volumes of creation and of Providence, coming 
from God, abound in mysteries, analogy should lead us to er- 
pect that the volume of the Bible, also coming from God, should 
likewise abound in mysteries. 

“ Literary Recreations,’? by Anagram Ferran. This seems 
tobe the general title of a series of articles, the first of which 
appears in the present number, under the sub-title of ‘‘ Modern 
Magic.” We understand the author isa D. D., and President 
of one of our Colleges. The story of Judith Bensaddi, which 
attracted a good deal of attention in the Messenger a few months 
ago, we suspect, was from the same pen. The author professes to 
write for his own recreation, when fatigued with professional la- 
bors, and having found that the compositions served to ‘* smooth 
his wrinkled brow of care,’’ he publishes them in the hope that 
they may do the same kind office for the reader. ‘Modern Ma- 
gic’ is a sort of love story, in which a young German student, 
opposed in his addresses to a young lady by her guardian, con- 
trives to operate upon their fears and finally brings them over 
to his wishes, by means of certain pranks which his knowledge 
of chemistry enables him to play off upon them, and which 
they consider the mysterious works of magic. At the close of 
the story the author pleasantly makes his reader ask for the 
moral; and replies that his moral is, ‘‘ that ignorance is no 

match for knowledge.” 

“Mr. Jefferson,” by Judge Abel P. Upshur, of Virginia. 
This article is mainly a review of the life of Thomas Jefferson 
bY Professor George Tucker of the University of Virginia, and 
it is really one of the most able papers we have seenin a Maga- 
zine or Review for along time. It bears the impress of a ciear 
head and a strong pen on every page. Judge Upshur ranks 
among the best writers and best speakers in Virginia, and his 
article on Jefferson will be read with great interest by all who 
have any love for good writing, or any interest in the political 
history of our country. 

And here we desire to return our thanks to Mr. White for 
sending us, in company with this number of the Messenger, a 
pamphlet containing a powerful speech of Judge Upshur on 
the basis of representation in Virginia, delivered in the con- 


vention for forming the State Constitution. We read it with a 


good deal of interest. 

** Charactgristics of Lamb,” by Henry T. Tuckerman. We 
were startled to behold eight pages of close type devoted to this 
exquisite writer. For a moment we hesitated to engage in the 
article, for we feared that the delightful essayist might be buried 


in the elaborate painting intended to reveal to us his familiar 


physiognomy; just as though everybody didn’t know ‘ Charley 
Lamb,’ and Bridget too; hadn’t heard the rustle of her black 
silk dress as she and Elia took their tea, discussing ‘‘ old 





the olden time, or some book, rare, yellow and moth-eaten, 


mercilessly exposed upon some old stall by the way-side ; and 
worse yet, had robbed them of the walk down to the stall in 
order to cast furtive glances along the rows of books to see if 
the identical one adhered to its legitimacy ; and then the thrill 
of delight and the interchange of glances to behold it in its 
place. Who that has ever read Charles Lamb, has not been 
with him into his quiet penetralia and worshipped his house- 
hold with affectionate and adoring piety? We thought of this, 
and then turned to the article in our Magazine. Truth to say, 
the author became as a brother to usin his appreciation of 
Lamb. He has, in this age, the rare quality of quietude in the 
spirit of his writing. ‘Together with the characteristics of 
Lamb, he has thrown in pleasant thoughts and suggestions of 
his own, well worth the perusal. We commend the article, as 
well forthe harmonies of its style, as the pure, quiet intellect 
breathing throughout, which makes the reader feel as if seated 
by his side, and communing in a low voice, the room dreamily 
lighted, and the feet in slippers. 

“* The Quakeress, Chapter fifth,” still sustains its interest, 
and promises well both in manner and plot to carry out the 
favorable opinion entertained from reading its commencement. 
“*The Dying Exile,” is certainly surprisingly good, if in- 
deed written by a girl of fifteen,—still we would recommend to 
her, discipline and study. Judging from the present specimen, 
she must have an intellect that can bear it, which is saying much 
in her praise. We believe she will feel herself capable ere 
long of producing something stronger and healthier than she 
has yet dreamed of. The age for mawkish sentiment, and the 
stringing together of words, however brilliant, unless as the 
medium of wholesome ideas, is passing away, and we rejoice 
at it. 

‘© The Prophetic Tapestry ; In siz Chapters. This is a 
thrilling tale of the fifteenth century, with just enough of love 
to give it zest, and no more. The stirring events of the period, 
and the splendors of Lorenzo the Magnificent, are happily re- 
lated, and all! is in good keeping and life-like. 

‘“* The Constellation Lyra,’? By William Wallace. Who is 
William Wallace? Except the Scottish patriot we have never 
seen the name before, and we are quite sure the article could 
not have been written by him, for there is history, &c. &c., 
and yetthere is a great deal of noble, stirring and beautiful 
poetry in it; and much too that a writer capable of writing so 
well, should blush at, as 

‘* Bard of the stars! thou /ed the dance, &c.”? 

has he read Lindley Murray ? or have the type-setters been 
playing the mischief with him? It is difficult to find the mean- 
ing of the fifth stanza, and if it has one, we doubt its value. 

*“ Tale of the Revolution,” by a Lady of Pennsylvania; 
graceful, and its improbability relieved by the womanly spirit 
pervading the whole. 

‘* Abbot, or the Hermit of the Falls,” is a tale of wild and 
vindictive passions, and we frankly confess, that however well 
delineated they may be, we have small interest in them. 

** Our Country’s Flag,’ by J. W. Matthews. Did the writer 
never feel that this is a subject over which he may exult in his 
own thoughis, but on which few would hazard a line after the 
splendid apostrophe of Drake ? 

** Desultury Speculator.’? No.7—a unique and pleasant article. 


(From the Madisonian.) 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


Here’s our old friend again, as large as life; ay, larger, for 
in this instance, we have the September and October numbers 
under one cover. We welcome the Messenger most heartily. 
Its promising table of contents, fine paper and clear type, make 
it the most attractive of our monthly visiters. ‘‘ Virginia 


tales to beguile an afternoon; and the Essays on Lamb, Mid- 
summer, and American Literature, will furnish fine food for 
reflection during one of these fine autumn evenings. ‘* Take 
it for all in all,” this isa first rate number. The contents are 
of every kind, and the most fastidious will discover something to 
his or her taste. We have not space to mention the articles in 


china,” and looking sad, that prosperity had deprived them of | detail, and can only commend them to the discriminating peru- 


the pleasures of economy; had rendered it superflous to hus- 


sal of the reader, assuring him that amusement and instruction 





band their litle gains month by month, to purchase the relic of 


are charmingly blended. We trust no one will read a borrowed 


Dare,” and the “‘ Grapes of Ambra,’’ will prove delightful | 
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Messenger. So elegant a periodical demands universal patron- 


age for its support, and the indefatigable enterprise of the pub- 
lisher should be rewarded by general encouragement. Let all 
who have neglected the claims of the work, examine this num- 
ber, and they will certainly add their names to the subscription 
list without delay. 


(From the Richmond Compiler.) 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A press of other engagements has altogether precluded us 
from the opportunity of a perusal! of our valuable and interesting 
moi.thly. A friend who wields a ready pen, and whose judg- 
ment we implicitly confide in, supplies us with the following 
critique : 

The lastissue of the Literary Messenger has been for some 
time before the public. Each number carries with it, into the 
bosom of the community where it is received, new and strong 
incentives to induce al! who desire the intellectual and moral 
improvement of their country, to bid ita hearty welcome. , And 
itis not enough that Virginia should be proud of this periodical. 
Our whole country ough: to feel a deep and an abiding concern 
for its success. Let it and similar works be sustained and we 
will be a united and happy people Whatcan so well wear off 
the asperities of our character? What can constitute so good a 
guaran‘ee for our union? Can interest? Passion and prejudice 
will, in time, tear to pieces the strongest engagements of men 
or of nations which have been prompted by interest. Selfish- 
ness or considerations of interest may lead men to associate, 
but resemblances, confurmities and sympathies are necessary to 
hold them together. There is no undoubted security for the ful- 
filment of any contracts or the canceling of any obligations, 
save such as are writen on the heart. And the indefatigable 
iudustry of Mr. White is full proof of his appreciation uf these 
remarks. 

This number of the Messenger is full of what is both inter- 
esting aud instructive. ‘‘ Virginia Dare: or, the Colony of 
Roanoke,” connected as it is with the exploits of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the early settlement of our country, is not only an 
excellent sketch, Dut it also recalls to the mind of the Virgivian 
many agreeable reminiscences. We think, however, that the 
filia! affections of the admirable character of Eleanor Dare 
overshadowed rather too much the conjugal ones, 

** Poetic Musings,” are nore poetical than most musings. 

«s Midsummer Fancies and Summer Morning,” are not with- 
out merit. and give variety and zest to the whole work. 

** Intercepted Correspondence,” contains a touchingly written 
description of Indian love and disappointment. The fate of Yu- 
tela and Skenando deserved to be snatched from forgetfulness. 

** Michigan.”?> We were well pleased with the ‘‘ recollections 
of its scenery, and kindred thoughts,’ 

‘* Historic Speculations” are very striking. The contrast of 
Queen Mary of England—the * bloody Mary”—and Isabella of 
Spain, shows the necessity of more attention being paid to his- 
tory than generally is. to enable any one to derive great advan- 
tages from its study, orto form any just conceptions of the 
characters it portrays, or the events it records. A proper regard 
to the suggestions here made, might not only lead to much va- 
luable information concerni:g the inconsistencies of human 
character, but might also be productive uf such measures as 
would enable virtue, whenever it manifested any strong symp- 
toms in the human heart, entirely to overcome the power of evil 
passions or of injurious prejudices. 

** Desultory Thoughts” are not trite. If desultory thoughts 
were generally as good there would not be much complaint 
against those who are in the habit of making them. 

We have the conclusion of ** The Motherless Daughters” in 
this number. It is no common story, and is told in no common 
manner. Whata lesson it contains for mothers and for fathers! 
Proper training in the nursery may bring into sweet subjection 
the strongest passions, and may render amiable the worst of 
tempers. Let the child be neglected there, and the best gifts of 
nature will become the source of misery and ruin. 

‘¢ Mysteries of the Bible” is worthy of attention. Nothing as 
well written on such a subject, could fail to excite the curiosity. 

** Literary Recreations” are very amusing. 

** Mr. Jefferson” is an article so well written, and contains so 
much valuable information, that we are sure none will be dis- 
pleased with it. 
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“The Skeptic’ is vastly superior to most of fugitive poetry. 
The skeptical ought to read it. 

** Characteristics of Lamb,” by Henry T. Tuckerman, is a 
judicious aid an acceptable selection. The,subject and the au- 
thor both will claim attention. 

‘* The Quakeress” is continued in this number of the Messen- 
ger. It is an admirable exhibition of the pretensions of witch- 
craft, and of the causes which have led good people into great 
errors with regard to it. 

‘The Dying Exile” is an excellent piece of poetry for one 
8° young as its authoress is said to be. We love to praise the 
girls, especially when they deserve it. 

‘* The Prophetic Tapestry” is a tale of the first order. 

‘©The Island, and its Associations” is very good, and “A 
Tale of the Revolution,” is still better. But so delighted were 
we with the ** Abbot: or, the Hermit of the Falls,’ that we 
scarcely know how to express our admiration. It awakens a 
multitude of wholesome and ennobling thoughts, and leaves the 
best impressions onthe heart. Whilst exposing the selfishness 
of men, and painting the agonized and turbid and frantic condi- 
tion of the feelings produced by a violation of the sacred ties of 
friendship, the mastery is given to forgiveness over revenge. 
No one can read it without being benefitted. And there is no 
one who has emotions which can be aroused, that wiil not ad- 
mire this victory of virtue over vice, and that will not rejoice at 
this token of the power of the ‘* small voice” of conscience over 
the worst passions of our nature. 

This * No. 7,” of the ‘* Desultory Speculator,’’ contains an 
account of ** Mam’selle Fanny Elssler and the Tarantula,” and 
also an analysis of the Taraatule, a comic or dramatic ballet, 
arranged by M. Cosalli. It contains much curious and interest. 
ing information, 

*¢ The luferiority of American Literature,” presents some very 
important considerations. Our literary men can only reap last- 
ing honor for themselves, or immortal glory for their country, 
by untiring exertions, and by an industry that cannot be dis- 
couraged. We have been too much of a speculating people. 
Forgetful of the story of the goose and the golden eggs, we have 
wanted to get rich, and to win honor too fast. 

Under ail the circumstances,the ‘* Poetical Specimens” ap- 
pear to usto be remarkably excellent But enough has been 
said by us of the separate articles of this double issue of the 
Messenger. If not the best, it iscertainly one of the best Nos. 
of this popular journal. We know no periodical richer in tite- 
rary jewelry. It abounds with whatever can give us intellectual 
enjoyment, or can strengthen or refine our moral feelings. All 
that we want to make us a reading, a thinking and a literary 
people, is a disposition to sustain the labors of the enterprising 
in the field of literature. 


(From the Raleigh Register.) 
SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


Mr. White has just issued a double number of his elegant 
Magazine—for September and October. Taken as a whole, we 
do not hesitate to pronounce this the best nuniber of the Mes- 
senger ever published, and are inclined to believe that it is the 
finest specimen of periodical literature which ever appeared in 
this country. For neatness of execution, ard handsome and 
correct typography, the superiority of the Messenger has long 
been acknowledged ; but we request our readers to turn for a 
few hours from political discussion and business cares, to ex- 
amine the contents of the present number. Consider its variety. 
In the first place, we are presented with two fine tales of stri- 
king interest. One is ‘‘ Virginia Dare,’* wherein are embodied 
some of the most interesting facts relating to the Colony of Roa- 
noke, in a form which, from the attraction of a beautiful story 
related in a charming manner, cannot fail to delight all who 
peruse it. The nextisan historical talian cale founded upon the 
Conspiracy of the Pazzi, a subject which has employed the pen 
of such men as Alfieri and Roscoe, but is here treated in a novel 
and graphic manner. It is evident thet the writer has wandered 
over the lovely scene of his story. He has drank at the fountains 
of the streams of historic portraiture—is true to the country as 
well asto the chronicle. There are several articles of critical 
and didactic eloquence, pointing out what is mest worthy of 
appreciation in ‘iterature and natural scenery, and two or three 
evidently emanating fromthe pens of eminentscholars. Among 
the poetical contributions, we notice several by old and favorite 
writers, and hail with pleasure the effusions of two young la- 
dies whose verses are full of promise. The Editor does well 
to encourage such clevating tendencies in the young. Without 
specifying farther, we will only add, that if such evidence of 
literary enterprise in the South are not universally encouraged, 
there isa most lamentable want not only of good taste, but of 
true patriotism. 
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